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IHTEODUCTOET   EEMA11K9. 

Tan  first  mmber  of  the  Spectator  was  published  on  the  Iflt  of  March, 
1111,  about  two  mocUis  aftet  the  Jaet  of  tJie  Tafler.  It  immediately  took 
its  place  as  the  moat  mtoreatjng  publication  of  the  day,  and  the  sale,  ■which 
has  beett  estimated  at  14,000  daily  eopies,  rose  on  aome  ooaasiona  to  20,000. 
At  first  it  waa  ft  daily,  came  out  eTeiy  morniug,  and  was  eonsideced  as  an 
indiapeneable  aoeompaniment  of  bi'eakfRSt.  In  thla  form  it  oontjnaed  till 
December  6, 1712,  when  it  waa  dropped  fora  year  andahalf  to  reappear  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1714.  The  continuation,  though  equal  in  merit  ia  the 
original  work,  aame  out  three  times  a  week,  aud  waa  dropped  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Dee.  20.  The  original  publioatioQ  was  on  a  folio  sliset, 
containing  at  the  end,  a  few  adyeriisements,  but  ao  reference  as  in  the  Tat- 
ler,  to  the  politJoal  oeeurrenees  of  the  day.  It  was  afterwards  colleoted  into 
Tolumea,  and  in  this  form  became  a  permanent  ornament  of  every  bookshelE 

The  whole  number  of  papers  is  six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  which 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Much  speculation  has  been 
wasted  upon  the  reasons  of  hia  choice  of  a  signature.  Steele  speaks  of  him 
as  using  ilie  letters  which  form  the  name  of  Clio— which,  if  we  take 
int»  aoeoHiit  hia  early  fondness  for  Herodotus,  will  not  be  thought  imprab- 
able.  Niebola,  who  can  see  no  ground  for  snoh  a  choice,  supposes  him  to 
have  used  them  as  initials  of  the  place  where  he  wrote — C.  for  Chelsea — 
L.  London — I.  Islington — O.  Office — "a  supposition,"  which,  as  Drake 
gravely  ohservea,  "wants  confirmation." 

A  more  important  question  has  been  started  ae  to  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  which  ia  evidently  planned  with  greater  care  than 
its  predecessor.  If  we  we^  to  take  the  oiroumetances  into  oonaideratioii, 
we  should  Bay  that  it  waa  planned  in  concert  with  Steele,  that  the  cliarac- 
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ter  of  the  Spaotator  was  drawn  by  Addiaon,  and  the  oluli,  inelnding  Sir 
Bogec,  aTtetohed,  and  why  not  oonoeivad,  by  Steele  I  Siieh  would  be  tlio 
natin-al  reasoning  from  the  facts,  which  nothing  but  enmity  towards  Steele 
could  have  perplexed  with  so  many  idle  and  groiindlcaa  conjectures. 

Of  the  nnmerons  enlogiuma  which  this  admirable  work  has  oailed  forth, 
the  following  is  perhaps  the  most  judieious  and  comprehensire : 

"While  the  circle  of  mental  cultivation  waa  thus  rapidly  widening  in 
France,  a  similar  progress  was  taking  place,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
still  more  favorable  circumataneea,  in  England.  To  thia  progress  nothing 
contributed  more  powerfully  than  the  periodical  papers  published  under 
various  titles  by  Addison  and  hia  aasooiatea.  Tlie  effect  of  these  in  re-- 
claiming  the  public  taate  from  the  lieentiouaness  and  grosaneas  introduced 
into  England  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  ;  in  recommending  tlie  most 
seriona  and  important  trutiia  by  the  united  attractions  of  wit,  humor,  im 
agination,  and  eloijuanoe  ;  and,  above  aU,  in  counteracting  those  aupecati- 
UouB  terrors  which  tlie  weak  and  ignorant  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for  relig- 
ious aud  moral  impresaions— has  been  remarked  by  numberless  eiitics,  and 
ia  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  felt  no  undno  paj-tiality  in  favor  of 
the  authors.  Some  of  the  papers  of  Addiaon,  however,  are  of  an  order 
still  higher,  and  bear  marks  of  a  mind  which,  if  early  and  steadily  turned 
to  philosophical  pursuits,  might'  have  accomplished  muoh  more  than  it 
ventured  to  undertake.    Hia  frequent  references  to  the  Msay  <m  Bwnan 

UnderstatiMng,  and  the  high  encomiums  with  which  they  are  always  ac- 
companied, show  how  succesafully  lie  had  enteired  into  the  spirit  of  tJiat 
work;  and  how  completely  he  wa^  aware  of  the  importance  of  its  oiiject. 
The  popular  nature  of  his  publicatious,  indeed,  which  rendered  it  neeessary 
for  him  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  savour  of  scholastic  or  of  meta- 
pbysieal  disousElon,  luis  left  us  no  means  of  estimating  his  philosophical 
depth,  but  what  are  afforded  by  the  restills  of  liis  thoughts  on  tlie  particu- 
lar topics  which  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to,  and  by  some  of  his  incidentni 
comments  on  the  scientific  merits  of  preceding  authors.  But  these  meaiie 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  justify  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  sound  and  un- 
prejudiced judgment,  as  well  a9  of  the  estent  and  correctness  of  his  lite- 
rary information.  Of  his  powers  as  a  logical  reasoner  he  has  not  enabled 
us  to  form  an  estimate ;  but  none  of  his  eonteraporariaa  aeem  to  have  been 
more  completely  tinctured  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  systoma  of  his  time.* 

n  I  ciuole  thotollowing  psBSBgtfrom  Adillaon,  «o(  as  a  spBdmeu  of  liia  motaphyaiail  bc- 
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"But  What  o]iifl9y  entitles  the  name  of  Addison  to  a  place  in  this  Dis- 
course, ja  his  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imaginaiioi. ;  the  first  attempt  in 
England  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  fine  nrts;  and  an  attempt 
whieh,  notwithstanding  many  defects  in  the  execDtion,  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  struck  out  a  new  avenue  to  the  study  of  IJie  human  minil, 
more  alluring  than  any  which  had  been  opened  before.  In  this  respect,  it 
forms  a  most  important  supplement  to  Locke's  Survey  of  the  InUlUctual 
Powers;,  and  it  has,  accordingly,  served  as  a  itst,  on  which  tLe  greater 
part  of  Locke's  disciples  have  been  eager  tl  ofTer  their  comments  and  their 
corrections.  The  progress  made  by  some  of  these  in  exploring  this  inter' 
esting  region  has  been  great;  but  let  not  Addison  be  defrauded  of  his 
claims  as  a  discoverer. 

"Similar  remarts  may  be  extended  io  the  hints  suggested  by  Addison 
oa  Wit,  on  Hatnoi',  and  on  the  Causes  of  Laughter.  It  oaonot,  indeed,  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  exhausted  any  one  of  these  subjects ;  but  he  had.  it 
least  the  merit  of  starting  them  as  Problems  for  the  consideration  of  phi- 
loBophera;  nor  would  it  ba  easy  to  name  among  his  successors,  a  single 
writer,  who  baa  made  so  importan.t  a  step  towards  their  solution,  as  the 
oiiginal  proposer. 

"  The  philosophy  of  the  papers,  to  which  the  foregoing  obserrations  re- 
fer, has  been  pronounced  to  be  eliglitand  superficial,  by  a  crowd  of  modem 
metaphysicians  who  were  but  ill  entitled  to  erect  themselves  into  judges 
on  such  a  question.  The  singular  simplicity  and  perapieuity  of  Addison's 
style  have  oontributed  much  to  the  prevalence  of  this  prejudice.  Eager 
for  the  iuBtrnction,  and  unambitious  of  the  admiration  of  the  mnltitude,  he 
«Tery  where  studies  to  bring  himself  down  to  their  level ;  and  even  when 
he  thinks  with  the  greatest  originality,  and  writes  with  the  most  inimita- 
ble felicity,  so  easily  do  we  enter  inu>  the  train  of  his  ideas,  that  we  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  could  not  have  thought  and  written  in 
the  same  manner.  He  hEks  somewhere  said  of  "fine  writing,"  that  i( 
"consists  of  sentiments  which  ave  natnial.  without  being  obvious;  "  And 
his  definition  has  been  applauded  by  Hume,  as  at  once  concise  sud  just. 
Of  the  thing  defined,  his  own  periodioal  essaj's  exhibit  the  most  perfael 
enamplea. 

"To  this  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  the  wide  circulation  which  hia 
works  have  so  long  maintained  among  al!  classes  of  leaders,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  ascribed.  His  periods  are  not  constructed,  lihe  those  of 
Johnson,  to  "elevate  and  surprise,"  by  filling  the  ear  and  dazzling  the 
fancy;  but  wo  close  hia  volumes  with  greater  reluctance,  and  return  to 
tlie  perusal  of  them  with  far  greater  alacrity.     Franklin,  whose  fugitive 
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p-jbli<!iitiop.3  OD  political  topics  have  had  flo  extraordjnarj  an  iDflnenoe  Ofl 
public  opinion,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  'Worlda,  tells  us  that  his  style  in 
writing  was  formed  apon  the  model  of  Addison ;  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing 
in  the  history  of  hia  life  which  does  more  honor  to  hia  ahruwdneSB  and  sa- 
gacity. Tha  copyist^  iodaed,  did  not  poasess  the  gifted  hand  of  his  master, 
— "Miaeo  contingens  eancta  lepore;"  — bat  aaoh  ia  the  effect  of  his  phiin 
and  seemingly  artless  manner,  that  the  moat  profound  eonclusiona  of  po- 
litical eoonomy  aBaume,  in  hia  hands,  the  appearance  of  infliapntable 
truths ;  and  some  of  them,  which  had  been  formerly  confined  to  the  speoii- 
iatiye  few,  are  already  current  iu  every  country  in  Europe,  as  proyacbinl 
maitims.'' — Stewari's  History  of  the  Priigresa  of  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophf/,  lie,,  pp.  305-307. 


The  Notes  to  the  Spectator  ai 
generaUj  be  known  by  the  initi 
H.      Hord. 


Tlioee  on  the  Coverley  paper?  mnrlied  with  a  stai'  a 
London  edition  of  Stt  Roger  de  Coyerlej. — Q. 
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THE    SrEOTATOR." 


Na    1.    IIIUESDAV,  MAECH  1,  1710-11. 

Non  fumuin  sx  tlllgoro.  Bed  os  dimo  llwe  lueenx 
Cogllat,  Bt  apeoiosEi  cteliins  miMoiLla  proniBl. 

The  other  ont  of  ainoke  brings  glDi-iouB  light, 
And  (wllhont  ii^ng  eipcalaUons  blgli) 
QurpriB«£  aa  with  dazzling  miracles ^-Roeoouuok. 

I  HflVE  observed,  ttat  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a,  boot  with 
pleasure,  till  he  knows  whettor  the  writer  of  it  be  a  lilaok  or  a 
fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  ctoleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor, 

*  Of  the  three  periodical  papers,  in  TjLich  Mr.  Addiaon  was  liappily 
inSuoed  to  bear  a  part,  the  only  uno,  which  waa  planned  by  himself,*  was 
the  Spectator.  And,  liow  infinituly  Bnperior  is  the  oontnvanoe  of  it,  to 
tbat  of  the  other  two! 

The  notion  of  a  «/«S,  on  which  it  is  formed,  not  only  ^ave  i,  dramatic 
mt  to  the  Bpeotfttor,  but  a  sort  of  nnity  U>  the  conduct  of  it;  as  it  tied  to- 
i!e''.hBr  the  several  papers,  icto  what  may  be  called  on«  work,  by  the  re- 
ference they  all  have  t^  the  same  common  demgn. 

lliiB  design,  too,  was  bo  well  digested  from  the  fii'st,  that  nothing  oo- 
■mra  afterwards  (when  the  characters  come  out  and  shew  themselves  at  full 

•  Mr.  Tickell  Mvs,  it  nos  pr-jjectea  In  concert  with  Sir  Rlohitd  8K*le,  which  wmm 
the  irumo  Ihnig.--  H. 
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witi.  oth 

P 

to  tbe    gilt 

ositj,     h 

h 

my  ne  t 

shall  f, 

engaged 

tl 

f     1         f  th    l"lt        t        til  t       d  y  m    h 

ltd         t  th  T    g    t  fy  th 

tit  1      I  d     g    th     I  I  d 

ftyd       UT        tmjtUw        wt  d 

.    -u,        t       th  ni    f  th  I  I  th  t 

w    k      A    th     h    ft      U     f     mpih       dg    t 
ing,  au  I  t        w  11  f  11  t     my    h        I  m    t  d       y    If  th 

justio    t      p      th    w    k  w  th  my  h    (    y 

I  was  fcirn  to  a  sraiiil  Leri.ditarj  estate,  which,  according  to 
the  traditioD  of  the  t  Uage  where  it  lies,  was  boimded  by  the 
same  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the  Oonqueror'a  time  that 
it  is  at  prcent,  ^nd  has  hi,en  delivorcd  down  from  father  to  Boa 
whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acc|iii6iition  of  a  single  field 
or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.'  There  runs 
a  story  in  the  f  imily,  tbatvfien  mj  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  thret.  months,  she  dreamt  that  she  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  judge :  whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  law-suit  which 
was  then  depending  in  the  family,  or  inj  father's  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  Tain  as  to 

1  It  WHS  strange,  said  CharloB  II,,  on  hearing  a  similar  aeclai'atioii,  that 
there  was  not  in  all  that  time  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  in  the  family.— a 

length,  in  the  course  of  the  work)  for  which  we  are  not  prepared,  by  the 
general  outline  of  thtm,  as  presented  to  us  in  Hie  introduetorj  papeiB ;  so 
ttiat,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  we  might  suspect  that  these  papers, 
Kke  the  preface  to  a  Look,  had  beeo  written  after  the  whole  was  prnted 
off,  and  not  before  a  ayllable  of  it  whs  composed.  Such  was  the  efl'ect  of 
the  original  plan,  and  the  oars  of  its  author, 

"  Primo  ne  medlnm,  mediu  ns  dlserepet  Imam  t " 
As  for  his  coadjutor,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  he  knew  the  world  oi-  rather 
what  ia  called  the  town,  well,  and  had  a  considerable  fund  of  wit  and 
humoiic ;  but  his  wit  was  often  forced,  and  his  humour  uagraeeful ;  not  but 
his  style  would  give  this  appearance  to  eseh,  being  at  once  incorrect  and 
heavy.  His  graver  papers  are  universally  hard'nnd  labored,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  superficial.  Some  better  writers  contributed,  oconsionalli,, 
to  carry  on  this  work ;  but  its  Buecess  was,  properly,  owing  to  the  mutcn- 
lesB  pen  ot^,  Addiaon. — H. 
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think  it  presaged  aiij  dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at  in  my  futaro 
Ufe/thougli  that  waa  the  interpretation  which  the  neighbourhood 
put  upon  it.  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  suolred,  seemed 
to  favour  my  mother's  dream ;  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I 
threw  away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two  months  old,  and  would 
not  make  use  of  my  coral  till  thej  had  taken  away  the  bells 
from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  re- 
markable, I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  find,  that  during 
my  non-age,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but 
waa  always  a  favourite  of  my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  that 
my  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.  I  had  not  been  long 
at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished  myself  by  a  most  pro- 
found silence  :  for  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in 
the  public  exercises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity 
of  an  hundred  words  ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my  whole  life.  Whilst  I  was 
in  this  learned  body,  I  applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to 
my  studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books,  either  in 
the  learned  or  modern  tongues,  which  I  am  not  aci^uainted 
with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the  university  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  odd  unaccountable  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of 
learniag,  if  I  would  but  shew  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after 
knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
there  was  any  thing  liew  or  strange  to  be  seen  :  nay,  to  such  a 
degree  was  my  curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controver- 
sies cf  some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the  measure 
of  a  pyramid ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that 
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particular,  retui-Ded  to  my  native  country  with  groat  satis- 
faction.' 

I  tave  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  fre- 
quently Been  in  most  publio  places,  though  there  are  not  above 
half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me ;  of  whom  my 
ncit  paper  sbaH  give  a  more  particular  account  There  is  no 
place  of  general  resort,  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my  appear- 
ance ;  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of 
politicians  at  Will's,"  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the 
narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences     Some 

'  A  half  century's  contention  respecting  the  exact  ailmpaem  ement 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Giaeh  waa  a  fair  subject  lor  iidioule,  m  spite 
of  Dr.  Pepej'B  atigmo,  that  the  satire  was  "repiehenaible."  Wr  John 
Greaves  origiaated  the  argument  so  long  before  the  publi  ation  of  thia 
harmless  raillery  as  1B46,  in  hia  work  entitled  '  Pjraiiiniologia,'  and  it 
Beema  to  have  been  carried  on  with  bucnmg  zeal  and  wondeiful  leaiDiui; 
to  the  days  of  the  "Spectatoi,"  although  death  had  removed  Gieaves 

from  the  disenaaion  in  lfi52.  la  Ho.  1.  the  " Speetatop "  aajB.  "I  design  to 
visit  the  next  raaaqnerada  in  the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Graiid  Cairo-" — * 

^  The  Coffeb-eousks.  The  chief  places  of  resort  were  coffee  and 
chocolate  housea,  in  which  some  men  almost  lived;  insomuch  that  who- 
ever wished  to  find  a  gentleman,  commonly  asked,  not  whera  he  rfladed, 
bnt  which  coffee-house  he  frequented  (  No  decently  attired  idler  waa  ex- 
cluded, provided  he  laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar ;  but  this  he  could 
seldom  do  without  struggling  through  the  crowd  of  beaux  who  fluttered 
round  the  lovely  hav-raaid.  Here  the  proud  noblemnn  or  country  squire 
was  not  to  be  diatinguiahed  tvom  the  genteel  thief  and  daiing  highwayman. 
"Pray,  sir,"  says  Aimwell  to  Gibbet,  in  Farquhar'a  "Beaux  Stratagem," 
"ha'n't  I  seen  yonr  face  at  Will's  coffee-house  >  "  The  robber's  reply  is  :— 
"Yes,  sir;  and  at  White's  too." 

Coffee-houses,  from  the  time  of  their  commencement  in  1852,  sei-ved 
instead  of  Lflwspapecs:  they  were  arenffl  foi- political disBusaion,  Journal- 
ism was,  in  I'JIO,  in  its  infancy:  the  fii'at  daily  newspaper  ("The  Daily 
Covirant,")  waa  aeareely  two  years  old,  and  was  too  small  to  aontaiti  much 
jiews ;  as  were  the  other  journals  then  estant.  Hence  the  fiercely  con- 
tested polemics  of  the  period  wei-e  either  waged  in  single  pamphlets,  or  in 
periodioals  stai-ted  to  ndvocat*  oi'  to  oppose  some  partioulnr  question,  and 
laid  down  when  that  was  settled.  The  peaoefiil  lending  article  and  mild 
letter  "to  the  Editor  "  had  not  come  into  vogne  as  safcty-yalve*  for  the 
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times  I  Bmoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  nhilst  I  seem  ittentive  to 
nothing  but  the  pOBtman,  overhear  the  conversation  of  everj 
tahle  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's 
CoEfee-hoiiae,  and  sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of  polities 
in  the  inner  room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve. 

escape  of  overboiling  party  zeal ;  and  the  hot  b'ood,  ronaod  in  publio 
rooms  to  quarrelling  pitch,  waB  too  often  cooled  by  the  rapier's  point 

Each  coffee-house  had  its  political  or  literary  speciality;  and  of  those 
enumerated  in  the  pceaeat  paper,  Will's  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  wits 
and  poeta.  It  was  named  after  William  Urwiu,  itB  proprietor,  and  wbh 
situated  at  No.  1,  Bow-street,  at  the  corner  of  Great  Russell-etreet,  Coveiit 
Garden;  the  coffee-room  was  oq  the  first  fioor,  the  lower  part  having  been 
occupied  as  a  retail  shop,  'Ilryden's  patronage  and  frequent  sppearanca 
made  the  reputation  of  the  house;  which  wsb  atterwarda  maintained  by 
other  celebrated  chataeters.  De  Foe  wrote — about  the  year  17aO — that 
*  after  the  play,  the  beat  company  go  to  Tom's  or  Will's  Coffee-house  near 
adjoining ;  where  there  is  playing  piequet  and  the  best  conversation  till 
midnight  Here  yoci  will  see  blue  and  green  ribbons  and  stars  familiarly, 
and  talking  with  the  same  freedom,  as  if  they  had  left  their  quality  and 

degrees  of  distance  at  home."  The  turn  of  conversation  la  happilj  hit  off 
in  the  "Spectator"  for  June  12th,  1112,  when  a  falae  report  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  reached  England :—"  Upon  my  going  into  Will's  I 
found  their  dbcoiirse  was  gone  off  &om  the  death  of  the  French  king  lo 
that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  several  other  poets ;  whom 
they  r^retted  on,  thia  oceaaion,  as  persons  who  would  have  obliged  the 
world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so  great  a  pi'ince,  and  so 
eminent  a  patron  of  learning."  It  was  from  Will's  coffee-house  that  the 
"Tatler  "  dated  his  poetry. 

Child's  was  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     Its  vicinity  to  the  cathedral 

tnd  Doctors'  Commons  made  it  the  resort  of  the  clergy  and  other  ecolesi- 
stieal  loungers.  In  one  respect  Child's  was  superseded  by  the  Chapter 
in  Paternoster  Row. 

Thb  Si.  James's  was  the  "Spectator's"  head-quarters.  It  stood  at  tlie' 
end  of  Pall  Malt — of  which  it  oommajidcd  a  perspective  view — near  to,  if 
not  upon,  the  site  of  what  is  now  No,  87  St.  James's-street,  and  close  to 
Ozinda'a  chocolate  house.  These  were  the  great  party  rallying  places  ■ 
"a  whig,"  says  Do  Foe,  "would  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa  Tree  oi'  Oiinda'a 
than  a  lory  would  be  seen  at  St.  James's."  Swift,  however,  frequented 
the  latter  during  his  sojourn  in  London,  '.  710-18  ;  till,  lighting  in  the  van 
of  the  tory  ranks,  ha  could  no  longer  show  his  (ace  there,  and  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  society  of  those  literary  friends  uliuiu,  tl.ongh  whins,  li» 
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SIj  fsioe  is  likewise  ypiy  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  tlie  Coeoa- 
Treo,  and  in  the  Theatres  both  of  Drury-Lane  and  the  Hay- 
Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange 
for  above  these  ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the 
assembly  of  stockjobbers  at  Jonathan'a  :  in  short,  wherever  I  see 

oherighed.  Up  to  that  time  all  Iiis  letters  were  addi'Saaed  to  the  &i.  James's 
ooffee-iiOQae,  and  tliose  from  Mra.  Jolinat^n  (Stella)  wera  onolos  ,d  under 
cover  to  Addison.  Elliot,  wto  kept  the  house,  acted  confidentiajiy  for  bia 
oustomora  as  a  party  agent ;  and  w^  on  oooasions  placed  on  a  Iriendlj 
footing  with  hie  distinguished  gueata.  In  Swift'a  Journal  to  SteiJa,  undei 
the  da.te  of  November  19, 1710,  we  find  the  following  entry  :—'"i  ma  even 
ing  I  oLristenod  our  eoffee-mnn  Elliot's  child ;  whan  the  rt^ue  had  a  moat 
noble  supper,  and  Steele  and  I  sat  amongst  some  acurvj  company  ovel 
a  bowl  of  punch."  Thia  must  have  included  some  of  Elliot's  more  intiititt 
or  private  Mends;  for  he  numbered  amongst  hia  customers  nearly  all 
the  Whig  aistoeraey.  The  "Tatler"(who  dated  his  politics  from  the  .St. 
James'a),  enumerating  the  charges  he  was  at  to  entertain  his  readnrSj 
aasnrea  them  that  "a  good  obseiwer  cannot  even  speak  with  Kidnay, 
['keeper  of  the  book  ilebls  of  the  outlying  customers,  aad  observer  of  all 
those  who  go  off  without  paying,'']  without  clean  linen," 

The  "  Spectator,"  in  hia  40Srd  number,  gives  n  graphic  picture  of  the 
company  in  the  coffee-room ; — "I  fii'st  of  al!  oalled  ijj  at  St  Jamess,  where 
I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations 
were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced 
to  the  uppei'  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  by  a  knot 
of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steame  of  the  eoffee-pot, 
that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed  o(  and  all  the  line 
of  Bourbon  provided  for,  ia  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

'.The  "Gbecian"  in  Devereus  Ooiirt  derived  ite  name  from  a  Greek 
named  Conatantine,  who  introduced,  from  the  laod  of  Epicurus,  a  new  and 
improved  method  of  making  coffee.  Perhaps  from  this  cause,  or  from 
having  set  up  liis  apparatus  close  to  the  Temple,  he  drew  the  learned  to 
his  rooma.  "All  ucconnta  of  learning,"  saith  the  Tatler,  "sliall  be  under 
llie  title  of  Lhu  'Gi'eeian.'"  The  alumni  appear  to  have  disputed  at  a 
particular  tabic.  "I  cannot  keep  an  ingeniona  man,"  continues  Bieker- 
Btaff,  "to  go  daily  to  the  'Grecian'  without  allowing  him  some  plain 
Spftuiah  to  be  aa  able  aa  others  at  the  learned  table."  Tlie  glory  of  th* 
"Grecian"  outlasted  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coffee-houses,  and  it  reciained 
a  tavern  till  134S. 

"JosATirAs'a,"  in  Change  Alley,  the  general  mai-t  for  stockjobbers,  wai 
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a  cluster  of  pooplo,  t  always  mix  with  tbem,  though  I  never  open 
mj  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  iu  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator  of  mankind 
than  f  til     I  )  y  wh   h  m  I  h        m  d    my    If 

asplt         ttm  Id        mht        It  wtht 

ever  m  Jdl  w  th  y  i  t  1  p  t  my  I  f  I  m  y 
well  d       th    th      J    i      1     b     1  f  th  d         d 

com  th  th    (e        my  b  d  di  f    th 

bette    th      th       wh  jj      d       th  m  t     d       by  d 

cove    1 1  t     wh    h  pt  t  p     th       wh  th    g 

Ine  p        dyptywth        1  dm  Idt 

iibse  t         t    1  tj  1   t  ii     Vth  d  T 

less  I   1    11  b    f        d  t    d    1        my    If  by   h    h     1 1 1         f       h 
side.     I       Ix    t  I  h  t  d  11  th     p    t      f  my  1  f 

look  wh    h        th      hai     t      I      t     d  t     p  th 

pape 

Ih       ^         th         djt  bfmyh        ydl 

ricte     ast    Ithm        I  t    1        th  ^    lii  d  f      tl 

busi         I  h  1    t  k  A    f       tl      I     t      1  y  1  f 

and      1       t  I     h  11  t   th  m   m  f  11  w    g   p  p  I 

hhall  I     th     m         t         wh       I  d      h 

much  Ih  i       dbdlbgtbl  my 

t  mt         yd  I  h  th      t  m  1      t        t 

omm         t     tl      f  1  t      y  h      t  p      h  I    m         11 

to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  priat  myself  out,  if  possible,  before  I 
die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  so  many 
uaeful  discoveries  wliieh  I  have  made  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  a  silent  man.     For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish  a 

tlie  preenreor  uf  tlie  pi'osent  Stocli  Exeliange  in  Cnpel  Court.  The  heix 
ol  Mra.  Centlivro'e  comedy,  "A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  performs  ut 
"  JontttliaQ's "  his  moBt  successful  deception  on  tlie  evtj  guardian  of  hi? 

rhe  othai"  ooffee-housea  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur  ia  the  Kxt. — * 
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fiheet-fuU  of  thoBglits  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  can- 
temporaries  ;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contributo  to  the  diversion 
ot  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I  shall  leave  it, 
when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with  tbo  secret  satislaction  of 
thinking  tliat  I  have  not  lived  m  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  spoken 
to  in  this  paper ;  and  which,  for  several  important  reasons,  I  ni  lat 
keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some  time  :  I  mean  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would  gratify 
my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reasonable ;  but  as  for  these  throa 
particulars,  though  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  vei'j  much  tc 
the  embellishment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  eome  to  a  resolution 
of  communicating  them,  to  the  public.  They  would  indeed  draw 
me  out  of  that  obscurity  wbieli  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
and  expose  me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and  civilities, 
which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  for  the  greatest 
pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It 
is  for  this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  complexion  and  dress 
as  very  great  secrete;  though  it  ia  not  impossible,  but  I  may 
make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  un- 


After  having  been.thua  particular  upon  myself,  I  shall  in  to- 
morrow's paper  give  an  account  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
cerned with  me  in  this  work;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a 
plan  of  it  ia  laid  and  concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  importance 
are)  in  a  club.'     However,  as  mj  friends  have  engaged  me  to 

'  The  word  olub,  ft;  Applied  to  convivial  mcetinge.  \e  derived  fmm 
the  SaKon  deafan,  to  divide,  "because,"  eaja  Skinner,  "  the  espeuses  lu-e 
divided  into  shares  or  portions." 

."Ctubs  were  more  geneciJ  in  the  daya  of  the  "Spectator"  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  period  of  our  hiatory.  Throughout  the  previous  hnlf-oentury 
public  discoid  had  diaaeverod  private  society;  and,  at  the  Restoration, 
men  yearned  for  fellowship;  but  aa,  even  yet  political  danger  lurTiei] 
snder  an  unguaidod  expressioii  oi-  a  rnah  toasf,  ■orapanions  could  not  b« 
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Btaud  in  the  front,  those  who  tave  a  mind  to  correspond  with  ine 
may  direct  their  letters  to  the  SPECTATOE,  at  Mr.  Buckley's, 
in  Little  Britain.'      For  I  muEt  farther  acc[uaiQt  the  reader, 

too  uavefuUy  chosen.  Pel'sons,  therefore,  -whose  political  opinions  and 
p:  i\'ate  taates  coincideil,  made  a  practice  of  meeting  in  eluba.  Thia  prin- 
ciple of  congeniality  took  all  manner  of  odd  social  tniiis  j  but  the  political 
9l^bs  of  the  time  played  an  impoi'tant  part  in  histoiv. 

The  idea  of  uniting  the  authors  of  a  periodical  in  a  olut — though  on 
obvious  one — waa  calculated  to  bring  out  sparkling  cootraHts  of  charaoter. 
But  it  was  not  suGGcssfully  elaborated.  Each  personage  was  greatly  dis- 
sociated from  the  elub  in  future  papers.  Hence  the  faults  some  ciitics 
have  found  with  the  charaoter  of  Sir  Eogop ;  for,  taken  in  oonnaotion  with 
the  society,  it  is  not  so  coherent  as  if  the  club  scheme  had  been  efiiclently 
developed.  But  viewed  separately,  what — as  the  reader  of  the  previous 
pages  will  own — can  be  more  Iiai'monious  or  natural! 

The  eccentric  clubs  were  &TiitM  aonrces  of  satire  to  the  "  Speetator." 
He  is  merry  on  the  "Mummers,"  the  "Two-penny,"  the  "Ugly,"  the 
"Fighting,"  the  "Fringe-Glove,"  the  "Hum-drum,"  the  "Doldnjm,"  the 
'  Everlastiug,"  and  the  "Loveis"'  clubs;  on  clubs  of  fat  men,  of  tiiU  men, 
if  oue-syed  men,  and  of  men  who  lived  in  the  same  etraet    This  last  was 

I  eocial  arrangement  almost  necessary  at  a  time  when  distant  visits  were 
impossible  at  night,  not  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  the  sti'eete,  bnt  from 
the  ravages  of  the  dastardly  "  Mohock  Olnb ;  "  of  which  hereafter. — " 

'  "  This  day  is  published, 
A  Paper   entitled   Thb  SPKCritoB,  which  will  be    oontinued    every  day. 
Printed  for  Sam.  Buckley  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Littie  Britain,  and  sold  by  A, 
Baldwin,  in  Warwick  Lane." — Daily  Oaaraait,  March  Isl,  itll. 

The  above  names  form  the  imprint  to  the  "Spectator's"  early  papers 
From  Na  13  appears,  in  addition,  "Charles  LiHie  [perfumer,  bookseller, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Tatler's  '  Court  of  Honour']  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort 
Buildings,  in  the  Strand."  From  the  date,  Angust  Bth,  1712,  (iSo.  449,) 
Jacob  Tonson'a  imprint  ie  appended.  About  that  lime  he  removed  from 
Gray's  Inn  Gate  to  "  the  Strand,  over  against  Catherine  Street." 

Samuel  Buckley  had  eventually  an  innocent  hand  in  the  discontintiance 
of  the  "Spectator."  Ha  was  the  "  writer  and  printer"  of  the  first  daily 
newspaper — the  "  Daily  Conrant ; "  and  having  published  on  the  'Ith  of 
April,  1112,  a  memorial  of  the  States-General  refiecting  on  the  English 
Qovemmeut,  he  was  brought  in  custody  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  upshot  was  some  strong  resolutions  respecting  the  licentious- 
ness of  tie  press  (which  had  indeed  been  oommentud  on  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament)  and  the  iuiposition  of  tlie  halfpenny 
stamp  on  periodicals.  To  this  addition  to  the  pries  of  the  "Spectator  "  ii 
attributed  its  downfall—* 
vor,.     v.— 1* 
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that  though  our  olub  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we 
ha^e  appointed  a  Committee  to  sit  every  night,  for  the  inspection 
of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to  tho  advancement  of  the 
public  weal.  C 


No.  2.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  2. 


"  The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  of 
&i>  ient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Covevly.  His 
great  grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous    country-dance 

'  V.  Introdu«tory  remarks. — G. 

'  Wlieuevei'  any  atriking  indiyidufillty  apijam-a  in  print,  the  puMiu  love 
to  suppose  that,  instead  of  being  the  embodied  representative  of  a  iApa?y  it  is 
Bii  actual  portrait  A  thonsand  oonjeotares  were  afloat  as  to  the  original  of 
Bit  Roger  de  Coverlj,  at  the  time  and  long  after  the  "Spectator's  "  papers 
were  in  currant  circulation.  These  werereTived  by  a  passage  in  tlie  preface 
to  Budgell's  "  Theophrastus,"  in  which  he  asserted  in  general  terms  that  most 
of  the  tharactera  in  the  "  Spectator  "  were  coBapieuoualj  linown.  It  was  not, 
hiiwever,  till  1183,  when  Tyers  named  Sir  John  PaoMngton  of  WesLwond, 
Woreastershire,  that  any  prototype  to  Sir  Roger  was  deficitif  ely  pointed  out. 

Tyers's  assertion  is  not  tenable.  Except  that  Sir  Roger  and  Sir  John 
ware  both  barpnets  and  lived  in  Woroastarshire,  each  presents  few  points 
of  similitude  to  the  other  : — Sir  Roger  was  a  disappointed  bachelor  ;  Sir 
John  was  twine  married:  Sir  Roger,  although  more  than  once  returaed 
knight  of  the  shire,  was  not  an  ardent  politifflan  ;  Sir  John  was,  and  sat 
for  his  natira  county  in  every  parliament,  save  one,  from  hia  majority  till 
his  death.  Westwood  House — "  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  that  is  out  into 
twelve  large  ridings ;  the  whole  ancampassed  with  a  park  of  six  or  seven 
irnles,"* — bears  no  grea.ter  resemblance  to  the  desoiiption  of  Ooverly 
Hall  than  the  scores  of  country-houses  which  liave  wood  about  them.  Sir 
Roger  is  neither  litigant  nor  lawyer,  despite  the  universal  applause  bestow 
ed  by  the  Quarter  SesBion  on  his  expositions  of  "  a  pnseage  in  the  Giime 
Act."  Sir  John  was  a  barrister,  and  besides  having  been  Recorder  of  tlia 
*  Bush's  Worcentenhl™. 
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which  is  called  after  him.'  All  who  know  that  ehiie,  are  verj 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  R  jger.  He  is  a 
gentleman  that  is  very  singular  Ln  his  behaviotir,  hut  his  singula- 

citv  of  Worcester,  proTcd  himself  ao  powerful  a  plaintiff  that  he  oueted 
the  than  BiBhop  of  Woraester  from  his  plaoe  of  Koyal  Almoner  for  icter- 
fering  iix  the  county  election, 

Theaoconnt  ofthe  "Spectator"  himself  and  of  each  member  of  his  clnb 
was  most  likely  fictitioaa ;  for  the  "Tatler"  having  been  betrajed  into 
personalities  gave  aueh  grave  ofFenoe,  that  Steele  determined  not  to  fall 
again  into  a  like  error.  Had  indeed  the  originals  of  Sir  Koger  and  his  duh- 
eompaniona  existed  among,  bb  Budgell  asserts,  the  "  conepicuona  charac- 
teca  of  the  day,"  literary  history  would  ^EUredly  hare  revealed  them. 
But  a  better  witness  than  Budgell  testifies  to  the  reverse.  The  "Spectator  ' 
smphatioaliy  dieclaims  peiBonality  in  various  paasagea.  In  No.  263  he 
mys:  "When  Iplace  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  ex- 
tmiue  eveiy  syllable,  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  boar  any  rasem 
blanoa  to  one  that  is  real."  In  another  plaoe  ;  "I  would  not  oiake  my- 
self merry  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  invested  with  a  publi_e  eha- 
raoter." — * 

'  The  real  sponsor  to   the  joyous  conclusion  of  eTery  ball   has 

only  been  reeantly  revealed  after  a  vigilant  search.  An  autograph 
flooount  by  Ralph  Thnrcaby,  of  the  family  of  Calverley  of  Calrerley  in 
Yorkshire,  dated  1717,  andwhioh  ia  now  in  the  poasasaion  of  SirW.  Cal- 
verley  Trevelyau,  states  that  tho  tune  of  "  Roger  a  Calverley  "  was  named 
ifter  Sir  Roger  of  CalTerlay,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Kiohard  the  Fii'st. 
This  knight,  aceoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  tliat  period,  kept  minstrels,  who 
Look  the  name,  from  their  office,  of  "  Harper.  Their  descendants  possess- 
ed lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calverley,  called  Earperiroids  and  Hiir- 
per'a  Spi'ing.  "The  seal  of  this  Sir  Roger,  appended  U>  one  of  his  cliartei's, 
■B  large,  with  a  chevalier  on  horseback." 

The  earliest  printed  copy  of  the  tune  whieh  has  yet  been  traced  is  in 
'  a  choice  collection  to  a  ground  for  a  treble  violin,"  by  J,  Playford,  1686. 
It  appears  again  in  1690  in  H.  Playfoid's  "Dancing  Master"  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  author  o£  the  elaborate  work  on  English  Melodies,  believes  it  to  have 
been  H  hornpipe.  That  it  was  popular  about  the  "Spectator's"  time  is 
shown  from  a  passage  in  a  satirical  history  of  Powel  the  puppet-man  (1716) ; 
— "Upon  the  preludes  being  ended  each  pal  y  fell  to  bawling  and  calling 
for  particular  tunea.  The  hobnailed  fellows,  whose  breech^  end  laiigs 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  leather,  cried  out  for  '  Cheshire  Ronnd,"  '  Roj.er 
ofCoverley,'  'Joan's  Placket,"  and  'Northern  Kanoy,'" 

Steele  owned  that  the  notion  of  adapting  the  nmne  to  the  good  g.^iii'1 
old  knight,  ociginated  with  Swift. — * 
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rities  proceed  from  tis  good  sense,  and  are  eoatradictiima  to  tiie 
maimers  of  the  world,  odIj  as  ho  thinks  the  world  is  in  (he  wrong. 
However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  doe?  nothing 
with  aourneas  or  ohfltinaoy;  and  his  being  uiiconfined  to  modes 
and  forma,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please 
and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in 
Soho-square.'  It  is  said,  he  teeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason 
he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next 
eountj  to  him.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what 
jou  call  a  fine  geulleman,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Eo- 
chester  and  Sir  (rcorge  Etherege  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first 
coming  to  town,  md  kicked  Bully  Diwson"  in  a  public  coffee- 
house for  calling  him  youngster  But  being  ill  used  hy  the  above- 
mentioned  widow,  he  was  vuv  sen  us  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
though,  his  tem[Li  being  niturilly  jo\n.I,  he  at  last  got  over  it, 


'  Sir  Roger  hsA  donbtlces  clioaen  Ihia  fnaliionttble  lonnlity  in  the  "  fine 
gentleman"  era  of  his  career.  We  shall  preaently  see,  that  on  hia  aiib- 
aequect  viaita  to  town,  he  changed  liia  lodginga  to  humbler  neighbour- 
hooda.  The  aplendoiir  of  Soho  Sqiiare  woa  only  dawning,  when  foreign 
prineea  were  taten  to  aee  Bloomabnry  Square  aa  one  of  the  wonders  ol 
England.  In  1881,  the  former  had  no  more  than  eight  raaidenoea  in  it.  and 
the  palace  of  the  nnfortuaate  Dnke  of  Monmouth  filled  np  theentire  south 
side.  During  Sir  Roger's  supposed  residenoe  iu  Soho  (then  also  oalled 
King's)  Square,  ha  had  tor  a  neighbour  Eiahop  Burnet  Onlj'  a  few  jenra 
later  it  lost  oaate;  for  by  1717  we  find  from  Walpole'a  '■  Aneedotea  of 
Painting"  that  Monmouth  Hooea  had  been  converted  into  anotion-rooma. 

Sir  Roger  changed  hia  residenoe  at  each  atibsequent  visit  to  London, 
The  "  Speotatoi- "  in  his  335lh  number  lodges  him  i  n  Norfolk  Street,  StranJ. 
»nd  in  No.  *10,  in  Bow  Streelj  Covent  Garden. — * 

*  Dawaon  was  a  swaggering  gentleman  at  large,  when  Etheridge  and 
Etoeheater  were  in  full  vogue.  One  of  the  manuscript  notes,  by  Oldya, 
upon  the  margins  of  the  copy  of  Langbaine'a  accoimt  of  the  Engliah 
Oramaljc  Poets  in  theBritiah  Museum,  p.  460,  mentions  Mm  thus: — 

"The  eharaoterofCaptainHacferaan  iutbia  comedy  [Shadwell'a  'Squire 
of  Alsatia']  waa  drawn,  as  I  have  been  told,  by  old  John  Bowman  tha 
player,  to  expoae  BuUy  Dawson,  a  noted  sharper,  awaggerer  and  dobftachee 
about  town,  eapecially  in  Blackfiiaca  and  its  infam  ■  oh  piirliaus." 
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tie  grew  careless  of  liimsclf,  and  never  dressed  afterwards  He 
continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  wero 
in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  hia  men'j  humours, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore 
jt  'Ti3  Slid  &u  Ktger  giew  humLle  in  his  desii'es  after  be  had 
forgot  thi4  cruel  beauty,  msomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  fre- 
(jucutly  offended  m  poict  of  chastity  witK  beggars  and  gypsies  : 
but  this  IS  Ijoked  upon  1  j  his  fiiends  lather  as  matter  of  raillery 
than  truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cbeerful,  gay,  and 
hearty  ;  keeps  a  good  house  both  in  town  and  country  ;  a  great 
loYer  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaT- 
iour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  tl  an  est  eel  h  s  tenants  g  ow 
rich,  his  servants  look  satisliei  II  the  jo  ^  wo  n  j  fe  a 
love  to  him,  and  the  young  men  a  e  gljd  of  1  co  npany  wl  n 
he  comes  into  a  house,  ho  calls  the  s  vanta  bj  the  ua  a  nl 
talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  v  s  t  I  n  ust  ot  om  t  ttat  &  r 
Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  qiion  m  thit  he  fills  the  cba  r  at  a 
quarter- session  with  great  abilit  es  and  Ih  ee  months  ago  gi  A 
universal  applause  by  explaining  a  i  a  sag     n  the  ga       act 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  an  1  autl  o  ty  no  ^ 
other  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  tl  o  Inner  T  nf  Ic  i  uan  of 
great  probity,  wit,  and  understanding;  but  he  has  chosen  hii 
|daee  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humour 
some  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.  He  waa 
placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learnnd 
of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and  Longlnus 
are  much  bettor  understood  by  him  that  Littleton  or  Coke.  The 
I'iitber  sends  np  every  post  cLuestions  relating  to  maiTiage- articles, 
kases,  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood;  all  which  questions  La 
agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump. 
Ee  is  studying  the  passions  themselves,  when  be  should  bo  in 
quiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which  arise  from  them.    He 
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knowE  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  Demoatbencs  and 
Tully,  but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts.  No  one 
ever  took  him  for  a  fool ;  hut  none,  except  his  intimate  friends, 
k     w  h     h  t  deal  of  wit.     This  turn  makes  him  at  once 

b  th  d  t  t  d  nd  agreeable;  as  few  of  his  thoughts  are 
d    w    f    m  bus  they  are  most  of  them  fit  for  conversation. 

H  t  t  f  b  i  s  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  lives  in  ;  he 
h  1    11    1  ut    f  proves  of  very  few.     His  familiarity  with  tlie 

u  t  m      n  ctions,  and  writings  of  tho  ancients,  makes 

h  m  J  d  1     t     bserver  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present 

w    Id      H  celleut  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his 

hour  of  business ;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through  New- Inn, 
crosses  through  Eussel-Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the 
play  begins  :  he  baa  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his  perriwig  powdered 
at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.'  It  is  for  the  good  of 
the  audieLce  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition 
to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration,  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,'' 
a  merchant  of  groat  eminence  in  the  city  of  London ;  a  person  of 
indeiiitigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience.  His 
motions  of  trade  are  noble  aad  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man 

'  The  Koae  stood  at  the  end  of  a  paeet^ein  Russell  Street^  adjoining 
tJie  theatre  ;  whiiJi  tlien,  be  it  remembered,  fneed  Drury  Lane.  It  waa 
here  that  on  the  12th  November,  I'J12,  the  seoouds  on  either  side  *!■- 
ruiigetJ  the  duel  fought  the  next  day  by  the  Dute  of  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Mohvin,  in  which  both  were  liilled  — • 

°  "  To  Sir  Roger,  who  as  a  country  genllamon  appoare  to  beaTory; 
or,  as  it  ie  generally  eiqiresaed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  intereal,  \a  op- 
posed toSir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  zeal- 
ous for  the  money'd  tnterestj  and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions 
more  conaequenoes  were  at  £rat  intended  than  could  be  pi'oiiuced  when  the 
resolution  was  taien  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper." — I>r.  Johtison'a 
U/t  of  Additon. 

Ho  one  hae  ventured  t-o  name  nrigiunls  eitlier  for  tho  Templar  or  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport. — * 
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has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  woulci  make  no  great 
Sgure  were  he  not  a  rioh  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Com- 
mon. He  is  acqnaiiited  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and  will 
tell  you  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  tc  extend  doraioion  by 
arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  hy  arts  and  industry.  He  will 
often  arguo,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated, 
we  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another,  from  another. 
t  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence  makus  more  lasting  aeijui- 
aitions  than  valour,  and  that  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than 
the  swoi'd.  He  abounds  in  several  frugal  jnasims,  amongst 
which  the  greatest  favourite  is,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got  " 
A  general  trader  of  good  sense,  is  plcasanter  company  than  a  ge- 
neral scholar;  and  Sir  Andrew  haTing  a  natural  unaffected  clo- 
quencej  the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure 
that  wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes  him- 
self; and  says  that  England  may  he  richer  than  other  kingdoms, 
by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men ; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not 
a  point  in  the  compass  hut  blows  home  a  ship  in  which  he  is  an 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain  Sentry,  a 
gentleman  of  great  courage,  and  understanding,  but  invincible 
modesty.'  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  hut  are 
very  aukward  at  putting  their  talents  within  the  observation  of 
such  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some  years  a  cap- 
tain, and  behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  engage- 

'  Tliie  Ehai'acter,  heir  to  Sir  Rcger,  is  said — with  no  more  pi'olja- 
bility  thou  attaches  to  the  imagineil  origin  of  the  others — to  have  been 
onpied  from  Col,  Eempetifeldt^  fatler  of  the  Admiral  who  wns  drowned 
in  the  Royal  George  when  it  went  down  to  Spithead  in  1782,  The 
oonjeotu re  probably  had  no  other  foundation — a  very  frail  one — tliar,  aa 
euloginm  on  the  eolonel's  character  in  Coptain  Scnti-j'e  letter  to  the  club, 
anHOUnoing  hia  indattion  into  Sir  Rogei-'fl  estate,  which  forms  the  Inst  of 
Llii  i;.iv:iley  pupa™.        * 
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monts  and  at  aever-al  sieges ;  but  Laving  a  small  estate  of  his  own, 
anil  being  nest  toir  to  Sit  Roger,  he  has  qiiitted  a  way  of  life  in 
mliieh  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  sometbing 
of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  liave  beard  bim  often  lament, 
that  in  a  profession  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
view,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  be  has 
talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never  beard  bim  mako  a  sour  cspression, 
but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world,  because  be  was  not  fit 
for  it.  A  strict  honesty,  and  an  even,  regular  bebaTiour,  are  in 
themselves  obstacles  to  bim  that  must  press  through  crowds,  who 
endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favor  of  a  commander. 
He  will,  however,  in  bis  nay  of  tallt,  excuse  generals  for  not  dis- 
posing according  to  men's  desert,  or  ini^uirlng  into  it  i  for,  says 
be,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  mo,  has  as  many  to 
break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him ;  there- 
fore he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  es. 
pecially  in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and 
assist  his  patron  against  the  importunity  of  otiicr  pretenders,  by 
a  proper  assurance  in  bis  own  vindication.  He  says  it  is  a  civil 
cowardice  to  be  backward  in  asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect, 
as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  m  attacking  when  it  is  your 
duty.  Witb  this  candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself 
and  others.  The  same  frankuuss  runs  through  all  his  conversa- 
tion. The  military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished  bim  with  many 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
company;  for  he  is  never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  com- 
mand men  in  the  utmost  degree  below  bim ;  nor  ever  too  obso- 
c[uious,  from  a  habit  of  obeying  men  highly  above  bim. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humourists  uu- 

acjuainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have 

among  us  the  gallant  Will.  Honeycomb,'  a  gentleman  who,  ao' 

I  Col.  Clelaud  of  tlie  Life  Guiirds  lins  besu  named  ca  tlie  I'tiiiL  peman 
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cording  to  tia  jeare,  should  be  m  the  decline  of  hiv  life,  out 
having  evoi  bLon  vary  careful  nf  his  fprson,  and  alviayn  had  a 
/ery  eay  fortune,  time  has  made  but  yeiy  little  imprpssion, 
'itber  by  wrinklea  on  Lis  forehead,  or  traces  m  hia  brain  His 
person  is  well  turned,  of  i  good  height  He  is  very  rcadj  at 
that  sort  of  di&cour&e  with  whioh  men  usually  entertain  women 
He  has  all  his  life  dressed  very  wlU,  and  lemenibers  habits  as 
others  do  men  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and 
la,ugha  eiEjly  He  knows  th*"  historj  of  every  mode,  and  (,an 
inform  you  fiom  which  of  the  Fiench  king's  wenches  our  wnes 
md  diughteis  hid  this  manner  of  cuiling  their  hair,  that  way  of 
placing  their  hoods  ,  whose  fiailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of 
pi-ttieoat,  and  whose  vanity  to  shew  her  foot  made  that  part  of 
the  dress  ^o  short  m  such  a  year  m  a  word,  all  his  eonversa 
tun  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  femile  woild  As  other 
men  of  his  age  will  tdke  notice  to  you  what  &uch  a  minister  siid 
upon  such  and  such  an  occasion,  he  wJl  tell  you  when  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  danced  at  oouit,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten, 
another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  m  the  park 
In  all  these  important  relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same 
timo  iecii\cd  a  kind  glance  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  fiom  t.ome 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  present  Lord  such  a  ono  It 
you  sf  eik  of  a  joung  commoner  that  said  a  lively  thmg  in  the 
house,  he  starts  up,  '  He  has  good  blood  m  his  veins  Tom 
Mirabel  begot  him :  the  rogue  cheated  me  iii  that  affair  that 
young  fellow's  mother  used  mo  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman 
I  ever  made  advances  to,"  This  way  of  talking  of  hit.  very 
much  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  moie  sedate  turn  , 
and  I  find  there  is  not  ono  of  the  companj,  tut  mjself,  who 
rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man  who 

huie  describeJ  :  Ijut,  as  in  Ihe  former  instances,  the  BUppositiuii  la  ill  "up 
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ia  usually  called  a  well-bred  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  his 
character,  wliere  ■women  are  not  concernisd,  lie  is  an  honest 
worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whetliei'  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  nest 
to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company ;  fof  he  viaits  us  but  seldom ; 
but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjojment  of 
If     H  m 


H 


...  ainiiigeharaet^ra  of  the  sevei'al 

persons  mentioned  in  tlie  whole  course  of  this  work — T. 

(The  characteri  v/ere  ooneerted  with  Mr,  Addison  ;  and  the  draught  of 
them,  in  this  paper.  I  sappoae  louolied  by  him  ) — H. 

A  BiippoBition  altogether  gratuitous,  or  Jitthei- foiindcil  upon  the  ctminen- 
talor'e  unjustiflable  dislike  of  Steele. — Q. 
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itQiilbusmtebnsi 

Jinllflio  saaim  anto  moratt  : 

qiiBinqHftMliowl 

■uit  contend  magisDiens; 

.  eomiiis  esiem  pier 

ldob.  t,  i.  flea. 

^THatEtnilifa  pinnae 

..what  most  rtdfeht, 

11  men's  thougliU.  11 

lejdreBm  them  oViit  night 

In  one  of  mylateraiiibleSjOr  lather  B[>ecul  tioEi  I  look  iliTtj 
tlie  gibit  h'vli  where  the  Bant  i^  kept  and  was  not  a  1  ttli, 
[leiseil  tj  BOO  the  duectnrs  Becietaiiea  ^nd  ckik'*  with  all  the 
other  memhers  of  thit  wealthy  coiporatioii,  ranged  m  their 
Bcycnl  stations  aecoiding  to  tho  jaits  they  aot  m  thit  just  ani 
regular  Ee&onomy  Thia  revived  in  my  memoiy  the  many 
Jiicouises  which  I  had  both  read  and  heaid  coe  tining  tliG 
decij  of  public  credit,  with  the  methods  of  restoiin^  it,  and 
which  m  my  op  nion  have  always  been  defective,  betauae  they 
have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to  sepiiate  interests  and 
I  irty  piiuc  [les 

Tte  thoughts  of  the  daj  gave  my  mind  emplo} ment  fci  the 
whole  night  so  that  I  fell  insensibly  into  %  kind  ol  meth  in,  1 
dream,  which  di^io^ed  all  my  contemplations  into  a  visnn  or 
flllogoij,  or  what  elsf,  the  re<tder  shall  please  tu  call  it 

Methjughts"  I  retuii  cd  to  the  great  hall,  where  I  ha  1  been 
the  mommg  befjre  but,  to  my  Burpiiae  instead  ot  the  c  mpany 
that  I  left  thete,  I  Paw  towaid'f  the  iijpei  end  of  the  hall  a 
beautiful  virgin,  seited  on  i  throne  of  gold  Her  name  (as  they 
told  me)  was  Public  Credit  The  walls,  instead  of  Lomg 
aJjrned  with  pietnres  and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  Vets  of 
Parliamoat  written  in  golden  letters.     At  the  upper  cad  of  the 

«i-feci.— U 
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hall  was  tlie  Miigna  Charta,  with  the  Act  of  IjLiformity  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  the  left.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  was  placed  full 
in  the  oyo  of  the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne.  Both  tlie 
aides  of  the  hall  were  ooyered  with  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as 
had  heen  made  for  the  establishment  of  public  funds.  The  lady 
md  b  puh  poe 

m  m  h  d  h  w 


m  w         g  d       mp      mto     h  b 

gh  h      d 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these  quick  tunm 
and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There  sate  at  her  feet  a  couple 
of  secretaries,  who  received  every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually 
reading  to  her;  and,  according  to  the  news  she  heard,  to  which 

•  Any  thing.       It  should  be  tomething. — H. 

Thia  note  of  Hurd  applies  to  the  reading  of  llokeH'a  edition  oj  if  slii  foio, 
which  hR3  been  corrected  by  ChalmerB  and  othei-  editors. — G 
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slie  was  exjeedicgly  attentive,  she  ctanged  colour,  and  discov- 
ered, mauj  symptoms  of  health  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money, 
which  were  piled  upon  ono  another  so  high,  that  they  touched  the 
eeiling.  The  floor,  on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was 
eovered  with  vast  sums  of  gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either 
side  of  her  :  but  tkis  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard, 
upon  inquiry,  that  she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which  tlie 
poeta  tell  as  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed  of;  and  that 
she  could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of  thought,  which 
a  man  often  raeets  with  in  a  dream,  methoughts  the  hall  was 
alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open,  aud  there  entered  a  half  a  doaen  of 
the  most  hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  aeon  (oven  in  a  dream) 
before  that  time.  They  came  in  two  by  two,  though  matched  in 
the  moat  dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of 
dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  persons, 
for  which  reaaon  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that  the  first 
oouple  were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy;  the  second  were  Bigotry  and 
Atheism.;  the  third,  the  genius  of  a  commonwealth  and  &  young 
man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,'  whose  name  I  could  not 
learn.  He  had  a  sword  in  Lis  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he 
oft«n  brandished  at  the  Act  of  Settlement;  and  a  citizen  who 
*tood  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a  spungo  ia  his  left 
hand.'  The  danoe  of  so  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  in  the  Rehearsal,'  that  danced  together 
for  no  other  end  but  to  eclipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has  been  before  said, 

'  James  Stuart;  born  June  10,  1688,  brother  of  Queen  Anne  and  ebiiiii. 
aut  of  the  throne,  from  wbioli  lie  waa  exuUided  by  the  att  of  sctUeiiiciit 
T.  also  Tfttler  187.— G. 

'  To  wipe  oot  the  nntionnl  deb^, — C. 

'  Relieai-Bjil— Act  v.  so.  1   -C. 
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that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almost  frightened  to 
distraction,  had  she  seen  bat  any  one  of  these  spectres ;  what  then 
must  have  been  her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a  body  ? 
She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight. 

Et  Deque  jam  color  est  misto  oandore  mbori ; 
Neo  vigor,  et  Tires,  et  qu^  modi  visa  plaoebant; 


a  pallid  teinf, 

There  was  a  great  change  m  the  hill  of  money  bags,  and  the 
heaps  of  money  ;  the  former  shrinking,  and  falling  into  so  many 
empty  bags,  that  I  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had 
been  filled  with  money.  The  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space, 
and  made  the  same  figure  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled  with 
money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my  memory 
the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Hoiucr  tells  us  his  hero  received  as 
a  present  from  iEolus.  The  great  heaps  of  gold,  on  either  side 
the  throne,  now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper  or  little  piles 
of  notched  st   k    b       d    p  t  g  th  b     dl       lii.    Bath  fag- 

Whilstlw  Im  t  th  dl  d  1  t  th  t  had  been 
made  before  m     th    wh  1  h  d  th  n  of  the 

frightful  apect         th  t      d  d  d  f   pparitions 

very  agreeably  mthdt      th  dmd      pf       y  amiable 

phantoms.     Th    fir  t  p  ir  w      L  b    ty   w  tl    M  hy  at  her 

right  hand  ;  the  second  was  Moderation  leading  m  Religion ;  and 
(he  third,  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,'  with  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  revived ;  tho  bags 
swelled  to  fheir  former  bulk;  the  pile  of  fiiggots,  and  heaps  of 
'  Tlie  Elector  of  Hanover— afterwards  George  I— 0.    "V.  Freeholder 
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paper  ohanged  iato  pyramids  of  guineas  :  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  was  so  transported  witt  joy,  that  I  awaked ;  though,  I  must 
confess,  I  would  fain  have  fallen  asleep  again  to  have  closed  my 
yision,  if  I  could  have  done  it.'  C. 


No.  5.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  6. 


Admltled  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  IsngL  t 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavisli  in  its  de- 
corations, as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up 
an  indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Common  sense,  however, 
requires,  tiat  there  eliouid  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  machines 
which  may  appear  childish  and  absurd.  How  would  the  wita 
of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed  to  have  seen  Nicolini  ex- 
posed to  a  tempest  in  robes  of  ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open 
boat  upon  a  sea  of  pasteboard?  What  a  field  of  raillery  wojjjd 
they  have  been  let  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  painted 
dragons  spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  hy  Flanders 
mares,  and  real  eaaeades  in  artificial  landscapes !  A  little  skill 
in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  together  in  the  same  piece ;  and  that  the  scenes  which 
are  designed  as  the  representations  of  nature,  should  be  filled  with 
resemblances,  and  not  with  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would 
represent  a  wild  champain  country  filled  with  lierds  and  flocks,  it 

1  Though  Addison  professea  to  avoid  party  topics  in  the  Spectator,  this 
number  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  partiaans  of  the  Houso  of  lIano?er ; 
againat  wMoh  eonie  of  the  leading  Tories  were  anpposod  to  be  plotting 
wilh  the  oonnivanoe  of  the  Queen  hersolt — G. 
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would  De  iidioulous  ti  draw  the  cnuntry  ouly  upon  tLe  scenes, 
and  to  CI  on  d  seieiol  parts  of  the  htage  with  sheep  aud  oxen  This 
is  joining  to^;i,thei  inconsifctencies  and  imking  the  de  oiation 
partly  led  and  pirtly  imi^mary  I  would  rcLjmmend  nhit  I 
have  here  said  tu  the  diieotoiH,  is  well  la  to  the  limiius  of  our 
modera  opeia 

As  I  waa  walking  m  the  streets  about  a  fortnight  igo,  I  saw 
an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little  bird'^  iipon  lii3 
shoulder ;  and,  as  I  was  wondering  with  myself  whj,t  u'.e  he 
would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acc^u  iintinte, 
who  had  the  s^me  ouriosity.  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  liad 
upon  his  sJjoulier,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  been  buying  apayrows 
for  the  opera.  Sparrows  for  the  opera  !  says  his  friend,  licking 
his  lips;  what,  are  they  to  be  roasted?  No,  no,  says  the  other  ; 
they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  to  fly  about 
the  stage. 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  ouriosity  so  far,  that  I 
immediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  the 
sparrows  were  to  act  the  part  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful 
grove  ;  though,  upon  a  nearer  inc[uiry,  1  found  the  sparrows  put 
the  same  trick  upon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all'  prac- 
tised upon  his  mistress ;  for,  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the  music 
proceeded  from  a  concert  of  fiagelets  and  bird  calls  whioh  were 
planted  behind  the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this  discovery, 
I  found,  by  the  discourse  of  the  actors,  that  there  were  great  do- 
signs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  opera;  that  it  had  been 

1  Sr  Martin  Mnr-dll,  or  'The  Feigned  Innocence,'  a  comedy  made  np  of 
pieces  borrowed  fi'om  Quicault'a  'Amant  Indietret,'  the  'fit«iii-di'  ol 
Moliftre  and  M.  Du  Fare's  Trancion' — ie  fumided  on  a  traa^lation  of  the 
' iltonrdi '  by  the  Diike  of  Newcastle,  who  allowed  Dryden  t«  aller  and 
Vjrlng  it  forward  tor  his  own  benefit.  It  had  a  great  run— fhiefly  owing  to 
the  comic  skill  of  Notes — waa  printed  anonymously  in  16BS,  anJ  with  iJrv- 
den's  name  m  1891.— G. 
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proposed  to  break  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  surprisft  tlie 
audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horse;  and  that  tliero  wiis 
actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New  KiYer  into  tlie  house,  l'> 
be  employed  in  jetteaus  and  water- works.'  This  project,  as  [ 
have  since  heard,  is  postponed  till  the  summer  season ;  when  it 
is  thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  foTintaias  and  cascades 
will  be  more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  people  of  quality.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Kinaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  illuminations  and  fire-worka  ;  which  the  audience  may 
look  upon  without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without  much  dan- 
ger of  boing  burnt;  for  tliere  are  seTeral  engines  filled  with  water, 
and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's  warning,  incase  any  such  accident 
should  happen.'  However,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendship  fur 
the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to 
insure  his  house  before  be  would  let  this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should  be  very  surprising, 
which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of  difi'erent  nations,  and 
raised  by  two  magicians  of  different  sexes.  Annida  (as  we  are 
told  in  the  argument)  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Cassani  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  represented)  a 
Christian  conjurer ;  (Mago  Christiano).  I  must  confess  I  am 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  how  an  Amazon  should  be  versed  in 
the  black  art ;  or  how  a  good  Ctristian  (for  such  is  the  part  of 
the  magician)  should  deal  with  the  devil. 

To  consider  the  poets  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall  give  you  a 
■.aste  of  the  Italian,  from  the  first  lines  of  his  preface  :    Eccoti, 

'  In  modem  times,  the  new  river  has  actually  been  need  boUi  atCovent 
Garden  and  in  a  suburban  theatre.^G. 

'  An  alarm  of  Sre  having  occasioned  great  confuoion  in  tie  plfly-houee, 
a.  manager  came  forward  and  begged  the  audience  to  be  conipoaed,  for  ha 
littd  the  pleasure  to  aaanre  them  that  there  was  water  enough  a-top  to  di'own 
thera  alL~C, 

vol..    v.— 2 
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ienigno  lettore,  un parto  di pocke  sere,  eke  sebbin  nal.o  di  notte, 
non  ipero  aborto  di  tenebre,  ma  si  fara  amoscere  figliolo 
d'ApoUo  con  qualche  raggio  di  Parnasso.  '  Behold,  gentio 
reader  the  hirth  of  a  few  evenrngs  which  though  it  be  the  off 
spnng  of  the  night  la  not  the  abuitive  of  darkness  but  will 
m'ike  it  elf  known  to  le  the  son  of  Apollo  with  a  certain  riy  >f 
ParaaBsus  He  afterwwla  pioceeds  to  call  Mynheer  Handel 
the  Orpheus  of  our  age  mi  to  ic  ^i  a  nt  as  in  the  same  Bnllini 
ity  ut  Btjle  that  he  c  mpoat-d  thu  opera  m  a  f  rti  i^ht  S  ich 
are  the  witi  to  whose  tastes  we  so  imhit  on  Ij  eont  rm  o  ir 
selTOS  Tie  truth  of  it  le  tl  c  fiue=t  wr  tera  imong  the  niokm 
Italians  es[  ress  thembelves  in  such  a  fl  rid  Inrm  of  word*!  a  d 
such  tedi  UB  circnml  cutions  as  are  used  by  CDiie  but  p^laats  m 
our  own  country  and  at  the  same  t  me  fill  the  r  wiit  iigs  with 
*iuoh  poor  imaginations  and  coi  teif  &  a*"  our  youths  are  tshiuir  1 
of  1  fcfore  they  have  been  two  ycaia  at  the  univcrwty  S  ne 
miy  hi.  apt  to  think  th^t  it  11  the  iiffereuco  of  genius  whiuh  pro 
duees  this  diffeienee  m  the  -Vt  rk  of  the  two  nations  but  to 
shLW  theie  IS  nDthmj,  in  tl  is  if  we  lo  A  int  the  Wiit  ngs  of  tl  e 
old  Italians  si  oh  as  Cicero  and  \  rg  1  we  shall  find  thit  the 
En^l  &h  writers  in  the  1  wny  of  thiuking  jnl  eifiet,  ug  tlcn 
Belvcs  resemble  those  anthois  mncli  m  le  thm  the  moku 
Italians  pietenl  to  do  And  as  t  r  the  joet  himself  fr  n 
whDDi  the  dreims  of  this  opera  are  f  k  I  mu  (  entirely  agr  c 
with  Monsieui  Boileau  that  one  verbe  in  \  r^il  is  wo  th  all  t!  (, 
clinciiant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso 

1  iSinfl/ii/,  nn  opera,  plunned  bj  Aarou  Hill.  TeiEilitd  by  G.  Rossi,  set 
by  Hiiiidel,     Walsh  got  £1,500  by  printing  it.— G. 
?  A  MalLerb«,  ^  BdKui  pid^grerTh^opMle 
Et  lo  clmqaant  do  Tasss  &  tout  Tor  de  Virile.— Bojleau,  But,  li,  176. 
Ey  conBulting  this  celebrated  passage  of  Boileaii,  it  will  be  saen  tliot 
it  IB  fai-fi-oin  bearing  oat  Addison's  sweeping  aeBartion,  Frenoh  or'tioa  have 
even  restricted  it  to  a  mere  condemniitloti  of  sumv  of  the  ackcowledgad 
faults  of  Tasflo's  style.     V.  Notes  oa    Travels' poJi—ti. 
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But  to  return  to  the  sparrows ;  there  have  been  m  many 
flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  the 
bouse  will  never  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  that  in  other  plays  they 
may  make'llieir  entrance  in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  so 
as  to  he  seen  flying  in  a  lady's  bed-chamher,  or  perching  upon  a 
king's  tlirone ;  besides  the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of 
the  audience  may  sometimes  suffer  from  them.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  there  was  onee  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera 
the  story  of  W  hit  ting  ton '  and  his  oat,  and  that  in  order  to  do  it, 
there  had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  mice ;  but  Mr. 
Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  playhouse,  very  prudently  considered, 
that  it  would  he  impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them,  all,  and  that 
consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage  might  be  as  much  infested 
with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's  arrival 
ujon  it,  for  which  lea'ou  he  wJuld  not  permit  it  to  be  acted  in 
his  Lou&e  And  indeed  I  cannot  hlame  him :  for,  as  ho  said 
very  well  upon  that  ocoision,  I  do  not  heir  that  aay  of  the  per- 
formers m  our  opeia  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pied  piper, 
who  made  all  the  mice  of  i  jrreat  town  in  G-erraany  follow  his 
music,  and  by  that  moai  &  eleaieJ  the  jlace  of  those  little 
noxious  animals 

Before  I  dismiss  this  j  ipci,  I  must  mtorm  my  reader,  that  I 

'  There  Was  a  play  entBrad  on  tlie  boots  of  tlie  stationer'a  company  by 
Thomas  Payner,  Peb.  8,  1604.  'The  History  of  Richard  Whittington,  of 
hia  home,  birthe,  aad  of  his  great  fortune,  as  jt  was  plaied  by  the  Prynces 
Servauntes.'  Powel,  the  puppot-Bhawman,  got  up  a  piece  upon  the  same 
Bubjeot  (v.  No.  14).  It  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  young  readers  to  be  told 
that  Whittington  lirod  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  oenturj — was  a  meroer,  made  a  large  fortune,  was  mayor 
of  London  four  times,  and  was  burisd  three  tones  in  St.  Michael's  Chureli, 
Pater  Noster  vintry  yard. — G. 

"  June  26,  1284.  The  rats  and  mice  by  whi«li  Hamelin  was  infestad, 
were  allui'ed,  it  is  said,  by  a  piper,  to  a  eoiitigiious  river,  in  which  they 
were  all  drowned, — C. 
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lie.ir  there  Is  a  treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  "Wise  -  {who  will 
be  appointed  gardeaeta  of  tke  playhouse)  to  furnish  the  opera  of 
Rioftldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove ;  and  tliat  the  west 
ti.ne  it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds  will  be  personated  by  tomtits; 
tlie  undertakers  being  resolved  to  apare  neither  pains  nor  money 
for  the  gratification  of  the  audience.  C. 


NO.  7.    TUTJRSDAY,  MARCH  3. 


ireB,  porleDta^ne  Tbes» 


GoKy        ily      dnwhai     d  aequaintanee,  I  had  the 
misfor  fi       h     wh  m  y  much  dejected.      Upon 

asking  h  h         d  me  that  his  wife  had 

dvoani  m   h  ,  which  they  were  afraid 

portend  d  m  h  es  or  to  their  children. 

At  he  h  I    b  1  a  settled  melancholy  In 

her  CO  wh    h         h       d  h         been  troubled  for,  had  I 

not  h  m  wh  p  We  wore  no  sooner  sat 

down,  bafh  kdpma  little  while,  '  My  dear, 

says  sh      ui  h     h    baud  may  now  see  the  stranger 

thiit  w  h  d  h         fe         after  this,  as  they  began 

to  talk  0      m  y    ff      ,  by        he  lower  end  of  the  table 

told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand  on  Thursday.  '  Thura 
day  I  '  says  she.  '  No,  child,  If  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  be- 
gin upon  Childermas-day ;   tell  your  writing  master  that  Friday 

1  London  end  Wise  were  the  Queen's  gticdeiiorB  at  this  time,  ami  jointly 
aoiicerned  in  the  publicaUon  of  a.  book  on  gardening  — C. 
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will  be  soon  enough.'  1  was  reflecting  with  myself  on  the  odd- 
ness  of  her  fancy,  and  wandering  that  any  hody  would  establish 
it  afi  a  rule  to  lose  a  day  in  every  week.  In  the  midst  of  tliese 
my  musings,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  salt  upon  tlie 
point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of 
obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way ;  at  which  she  imme- 
diately startled,  and  said  it  felltowards  her.  Upon  this  I  lookud 
very  blank  ;  and  observing  the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began 
to  consider  myself,  with  some  confusion,  as  a  person  that  had 
brought  a  disaster  upon  the  family.  The  lady,  however,  recov- 
ering herself,  after  a  little  space,  said  to  her  husband,  with  a  sigli, 
'  My  dear,  misfortunes  never  come  single.'  My  friend,  I  found, 
acted  but  an  under  part  at  his  table,  and  being  a  man  of  more 
good-nature  than  understanding,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in 
with  all  the  passions  and  humours  of  his  yoke-fellow.  '  Do  not 
you  remember,  child,'  says  she,  '  that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt  the  salt  npon  the 
table  ?  '  '  Yes,'  says  be,  '  My  dear ;  and  the  nest  post  brought 
US  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza."  The  reader  may  guess 
at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this  mischief.  I  dis- 
patched mj  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could,  with  my  usual  tacitm'- 
nity ;  when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  lady  seeing  me  quilting 
my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them,  across  one  another  upon  my 
plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humour  hor  so  far  as  to  take  them 
out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by  side.  What  the  ab- 
surdity was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  sup- 
pose there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  in  it  j  and  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my  knife 
and  fork,  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure  I  shall  always 

'  25  April,  Vlffl — in  whioh  the  allied  Armies  were  defeated  by  the 
T)vike  of  Berwick  witii  the  loss  of  13,000  men  and  ail  their  ai'l.illeiv  auj 
bsKgage^a  aad  disaate   it  the  eyes  of  tui  English  Whig. — C. 
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lay  t.liem  iu  fur  tlio  future,  tliough  I  do  not  kaow  any  veasoa 
for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  porsoiL  has  conceived 
in  aversion  to  iim  For  my  own  p'lrt  I  quickly  found  by  tlio 
Idylktlith  11a  ydiltdffUw 

th  ftt        itFwth  Itkjl 

mm  d    t  ly     ft      d  1  w  th  1    w  t       y     w     1   1 

U]  niy  t  h  u  I  f  11  t  p  t  I  t  pi  t  f 
1  1    th  t    tt     i  th        up      1 1    us  f  11        f  m     k     1     h  w 

hybjt       tmgayfflt  ndddtnl  w 

tt  t    1         t  p     I     ly       m     w  th  1  t      A      f  th         t       1 

Imt         flfw  tfii        tt  wt         th 

Ifft  mt  trafi  dff  ht 

tfl  dt  fmlllhkwhh 

of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  reot ,  and  havo  seen  ^  min  m  iove  glow 
pale,  and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the  pluekmg  of  ^  meiry  thiitght 
A  screech  owl  at  midnight  has  ^l^^m.ed  a  fimily  more  than  a 
tiand  of  rohhers  :  nay,  the  TOice  ot  a  cri  kct  hath  stiuck  moie 
terror  thaa  the  roaring  ot  a  lion  There  is  nothing  so  inconsid 
erable,  which  may  not  appoir  Ireadful  to  in  imi^mition  that  is 
filled  with  omens  and  progao'-tics  A  rustj  nail,  or  a  crooked 
pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mist  assembly,  that  was  full  of 
uoiso  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob- 
served there  where  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark 
BLruck  a  panic  terror  into  several  who  wore  present,  insomuch 
that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room ;  but 
a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions 
was  big  with  child,  affirmed,  there  were  fourteen  in  tho  room,  and 
that,  instead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  should  die,  it 
plainly  foretold  one  of  them  should  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend 
found  this  expedient  to  break  the  oraon,  I  (juestion  not  but  half 
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tlie  women  in  tia  company  would  have  fallen  aick  tliat  very 
night. 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  produces  in- 
finite disturbances  of  this  kind  among  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
I  know  a  maiden  aunt  of  a  groat  family,  who  is  one  of  those  antj- 
rjuated  Sibyls,  that  forebodes  and  prophecies  from  one  end  of  the 
J  t  th  th  &1  always  seeing  apparitions,  and  hearing 
d  th  at  h  and  w  th  other  day  almost  frighted  out  of  her 
w  t  !  th  ^  t  h  u  dog,  that  howled  in  the  stable  at  a  time 
In     1     1  y  il    f  th    t    th-ach.     Such  an  extravagant  cast  of 

1  f,  It  t  d       f  people,  not  only  in  impertinent  ter- 

1  ut  p        my  duties  of  life ;  and  arises  from  that 

f  1  wh    h  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  man.     The 

h  w  tl  wh   h  w       t    tain  the  thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed 

of  any  future  evil),  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a  mel- 
anchoiy  mind  with  innumerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
and  couseiiueutly  dispose  it  to  the  observation  of  such  groundless 
piodigies  and  predictions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief  conoern  of  wise 
men  to  retreneli  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy, 
it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentimeuta 
of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  troubled  wore  I 
endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though  it  should  inform  me 
truly  of  every  thing  than  can  befal  me.  I  would  not  anticipate 
the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  tlio  weight  of  any  misery, 
before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy 
presages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  my- 
self the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of 
events,  and  governs  futurity.  He  sees  at  one  view,  the  wholo 
thread  of  my  existence ;  not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  al  ■ 
ready  passed  tlirough,  but  that  whicii  runs  forward  into  all  the 
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deptliS  of  eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend 
myself  to  his  oare  ;  when  I  awaie,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direc- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up  to  him 
for  help,  and  question  not  b\it  ho  will  cither  avert  them,  or  turn 
them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the 
manner  o£  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about 
it;  beeaase  I  am  aure  that  ho  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them.  C. 


No.  8.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  9. 

Et  malto  nebuloi  cirauin  dea  fLidit  iiuian, 

ViKG.  iEn.  1.  416. 

Dbydkh. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple  ot  letteis, 
which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as  good  an  entertainment  as 
any  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  him,  and  therefore  shall  make  no 
apology  for  them. 

'TO  THE  SPECTATOR,  &c 
'Silt, 

'  I  AM  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for  the  reformatiot 
of  manners,  and  therefore  think  myself  a  proper  person  for  youi 
correspondence.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  present  state 
of  religion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  accjnaint  you  with 
the  predominant  vice  of  every  market-town  in  the  whole  island. 
I  can  toll  yon  the  progress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations ;  and  know  as  well  the  evil  praeticBiS 
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ow     f  m  ly      I       w    d  It        my  pit         tl. 

rem  ttptfth        t        whsedmpp       tl  t 

frc  m  t  m    t    t  m       f    11  th    1  ttl  gul  th  t  f  II        1 

til  t  th  1  1    t     t       d  d 

Im        I  1       tdwthtlptl       [t  d 

re  f  tt     g      t  t  w      ti      w  til  th     I  ff       t  p    t       d  d 

tr  b  t  f  til    wh  1  I         d        h  -^  i       Ii  1  y 

ita    mp    t  d         t  II  y  wh    h     f  t      t    1  wd 

pr       Iwhhgmghtktlp  fdh 

dr     I.  h     fe  t  th   t  tt        t  th  m  1    th      "Wi       I         d 

posed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  kaow  the  lanes  and  allies  that 
are  inliahitod  hy  eommen  swearers.  When  I  would  encourage 
the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve  the  hempen  manufacture, 
I  am  very  well  aocjuaiiited  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts  ol 
female  night-walkers. 

'  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let  you  know,  that 
the  desigu  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain 
irregular  assembly  which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your 
observation,  especially  since  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
criminals  too  considerable  for  the  animadversions  of  our  society. 
I  mean,  air,  the  midnight  mask,  which  has  of  late  beea  very  fre- 
quently held  in  one  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  town, 
and  which  I  bear  will  be  continued  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments.' Aa  all  the  persons  who  compose  this  lawless  assembly, 
are  maaqued,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  lest  we 
should  aend  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Counter  ;  besides,  their  numbers  are  ao  very  great, 
that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity, 
though  we  were  aocompanied  with  all  our  guard  of  constables 
1  V.  Kos.  i4_ioi— a 
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Botli  these  rcas        wh    h  th  m  f  uthoritj,  make 

ihem  obnoxious  to  y  b  th  th      di  gu  se  and  their  num- 

bers will  give  no  p    t     1     p  ea        t    tLmk  himself  affront- 

ed by  you. 

'  If  we  are  htlj  f  It)  I  th  t  re  observed  by 
this  new  society  w     d    f  lly        t       d  f     the  advancement 

of  cuckoldom.     Th     w  m  th  m    by  th  m    1         or  are 

introduced  by  f       d     wh  bi      Jtjtttm     p       their 

first  entrance,   t      th  t  f       y  b  dy  th  t      1  Ireases 

himself  to  them      Th  1       m   wh       th    p    t  es  may 

retire,  and,  if  th  y  j  1  h  w  th      f        by  t 

'  Whispers,     q  lib  th     mnoeent 

freedoms  of  the  pi  I      h     t    th    wh  1     I      gn    f   h     libidi- 

nous assembly,       m    t    t  t  t         and  intrigues ; 

and  I  hope  you  w  II  t  1  fi^  1  m  th  ds  by  your  public  ad- 
vice and  admon  t  t  p  t  fi  p  m  uous  multitude 
of  both  sexes  fr  m  m  h  1     d      ine  a   manner, 

Xam  Y         h      bl  t 

1  f  li      II      rer, 

T.  b; 

Not  long  after  the  peiusal  of  thia  letter,  I  received  another 
upon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by  the  dite  and  style  of  it,  I  take 
to  be  written  by  some  young  Templji 

Middle  TsinpU,  mo-U. 
'Sir, 
'  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  tlie 
1     t    t  t  h  k    t       t        to  w  th  t  t     f  11 

t    th    1  k        I        d      t    th      I  m    t      q        t  J        tl   t 
tm  rb        yltlwtttliTdym^        d 

Uj        myfitg      g        Iw        ttkdJyhlf       d  fmi 

(J     k       wl  m  d     11    g  to    I  pt        f        1     th       '^  t    p 
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a  nearer  examination,  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of  cocLucttes 
disguised  in  that  precise  habit.  I  was  soon  after  taken  out  to 
dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  "woman  of  the  first  c[iiality,  for  she 
was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  minuet  was 
over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our  mascjues ;  and  as  I  am 
Tery  well  read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to  her  the  four  following 
verses  out  of  his  poem  of  Vandyke. 

The  hee^eaa  layer  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  so ; 
Bntj  oonfounded  with  thy  avt^ 
Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart 

I  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  languishing  air,  that 
I  had  sonic  reason  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  conquest.  She  told 
mo  that  she  hoped  my  faee  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue ;  and 
ILgph  hi        dllyl  dhh  f 

a  t      fchbkjtftlw         t      ptdnthth 

1  Iianm  hipldhfim  m 

h  h    11    h    g  11  I        Id  11 

b    Tigh     t    t,    to       h  ppy  ^  g  P 

mgh  Ijwhpgf  ^        <l 

pg        Myh         d         1  tu  bll         Idnl 

gHdmb  h        dyb  I         d        d 

whhihd  d  yl  II 

hdb  g  d  hhfildjd  I 

far  from  Covent  Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom 
she  has  passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

'  Thus,  sItj  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  cloud  for  a  Juno  ; 
and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  myself,  I 
do  most  heartily  give  you  leave.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  admirer, 
B.  L. 
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I  design  to  visit  the  nest  masquerade  myself,  i] 
habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo  ; '  and  till  then  shall  i 
judgment  of  this  midnight  eutcrtaiument.' 


No.  9.    SATURDAY,  MARCH   10. 


Tigsr  with  Uger,  beBr  with  bear.  Jm'll  flnt 
In  Leagues  Qtlbneive  and  defDiiElve  jolc'A. 


Man  is  said  to  he  a  sociable  animal,  and,  aa  an  instance  of 
it,  we  may  observe,  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of 
forming  ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men 
find  themselves  agree  ia  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial, 
they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once 
or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  sueh  a  fantastic  resemblance. 
T  know  ■»  cons  lerable  market  town  n  wl  ch  there  w  s  a  olul  of 
f  jt  m  n  that  d  J  not  eorae  toge  h  r  (is  jou  m  j  we  I  aupj  '5e)  to 
onte  t  n  one  anntker  w  th  sf  r  j,lit!  nei3  and  w  t  b  t  to  keep  one 
an  tier  n  c  untenanoe  the  room  where  the  club  m  t  was  so  n 
th  u°'  of  the  largest  and  3  ad  two  eut  e&  the  one  by  1  r 
of  a  u  odorate  s  ae  and  tl  e  other  by  a  [  i  of  fold  ng  doors  It 
a  c  nd  dato  for  th  s  CO  pulent  el  b  co  11  nake  his  ent  e 
through  the  4  &t  he  vas  1  oke  i  u^  on  as  n  jual  fie  i  but  f  1 
s  ok  n  the  [  a  sage  and  c  ul  i  not  force  h  s  way  through  t  tl 
fo  d  ng  d  ors  were  uumed  itely  thrown  open  for  h  s  recept  on 
and  ho  was  salu  el    s  i  b  othe        I  ha  e   heard   tl  at   tli       club 


•e  left  with  Mr.  Buckley  at  the  Dolphin  in  Little  Bill 
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thougk  il  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons,  woighad  above  three 

In  cpposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up  anotkor,  com- 
posed of  scare-crows  and  skeletons,  wto  being  very  meagre  and 
envious,  did  all  thej  oould  to  tliwart  tho  designs  of  their  bulky 
brethren,  whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles  ; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  tho  favour  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  out  of  the  magistracy.  These  faitinns  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till  at  length  they  uame 
to  this  accommodation  ;  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  should 
be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs :  by  which  means  the 
principal  magistrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat 
and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy, 
of  the  Kings,  This  grand  allianoe  was  formed  a  little  after  tho 
return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of 
all  qualities  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  this  sir- 
name  of  King,  which,  as  tliey  imagined,  sufficiently  declared  the 
owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with  republican  and  anti- 
monarokical  principles. 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  as  a  badge 
of  distinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  club.  That  of  the 
Q-eorge's,  which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of  the  George,  on  St, 
George's  day,  and  swear  '  Before  George,'  is  still  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory. 

There  are  at  present  in  several  parts  of  this  city  what  tliey 
call  Street- Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street  con- 
verse together  every  night,  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring 
after  lodgings  in  Ormond- street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend  that 
quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good 
elub  in  it  -.  he  also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with  him, 
that  two  or  three  d  isj  country  squires,  who  were  settled  there 
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the  year  before,  !iad  consideralily  sunk  the  price  of  Iioiise-rent ; 
apd  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the  like  inconvenienclea  for  the 
future)  had  thoughts  of  taking  cvurj  house  that  became  vacant 
into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a 
sociable  nature,  and  good  conversation. 

The  Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy 
member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say 
nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum  Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is 
an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  afl  enemy  to 
noise. 

Af  w  Infbamnn 

ing  avymh  nbaw  d  t  <m     f 

King  Ch  h&dl  hCbD  n 

which  w  dm   ted  d  f    gh    h     m 

Tlie  pidn  w  hkd         adnnng 

comba  Jasf        b         hmb  h  kh 

accord        to     h       unb  h  Th        w        k  w 

a  side     h  hahd  wbd        dhw 

laudab  b  f      k    g  fi         p  y 

thcms  h     fi  b  Th  b 

men  o    h  d  m 

of  it  b  p  h  h        d  a 

stituti 

Our  modem  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and 
drmkmg,  which  are  points  wkoroin  most  men  agree,  and  in  which 
the  learned  and  illiteiate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher 
and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit-Cat  it- 
self IS  said  to  have  taken  its  original  from  a  mutton-pye.'     The 

'  Thia  club,  whicli  took  its  name  from  Chi'iatoplier  Cat,  tlie  maker  of 
their  nnilt«n  pies,  was  originally  focmad  in  Shire  Lane,  about  the  tima  of 
the  iial  of  the  seven  biBhope,  Dor  a  Uttle  fi'eB  evening  ooiiveieatiun ;  laul 
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Beef-steak'  and  October  Clubs,  are  neither  of  tliem  averse  to 
■mating  and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  tiiem  from 
their  reapeetive  titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  love  of  society,  not  a 
spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy  those  that 
are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  anotter ;  when  they  are  thns  com- 
bined for  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
at  least  to  relax  themselves  from  tlio  business  of  the  day,  by  an 
innocent  and  cheerful  conversation ;  there  may  be  sometbing 
very  useful  In  these  little  institutions  and  establishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a  scheme  of  laws 
that  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  ale-house :  how  I  came 
thither,  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  m.ore  convenient  time. 
These  laws  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artiaans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  night ;  and  as  there  is  something  in 
them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe them  word  for  word. 

BiTLES  to  be  observed  in  iAe  Two  ■penny  Club,  erected  in  tJiis  place, 
for  the  preservation  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood. 

I.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall  lay  down  hia 
two-penoe. 

in.  Queen  Anne's  reign  oomppeliendefl  above  forty  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  tie  first  rank,  all  firm  friends  to  the  Hiinoverian  eucoeasion.  Tlie 
veraea  for  their  toasting  glasses  were  written  by  Garth,  and  the  portraits 
of  all  ita  members  paiatod  by  Kneller,  who  waa  himself  one  of  their  num- 
ber ;  henoe  all  portraits  of  the  same  dimensions  are  at  this  time  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Kit  Cat  Jacob  Tonaon,  the  bookseller,  was  their  secretary, 
and  built  a  gallery  at  his  house  at  Barn  £lms,  for  the  recepttou  of  tlie  pic- 
tures, and  where  the  club  occasionally  held  its  meetings.  Fi-om  Tonaon 
this  valuable  collection  has  come  by  inheritance  to  Samuel  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
HertingfovTOury,  near  Hertford. — L.     V.  also  vol.  i.  p.  214. — S. 

'  Of  thia  elub  it  is  said,  that  Mrs.  Woffingtoa,  the  only  woman  be- 
longing to  it,  was  pi-eaidcnt ;  Richard  Estconrt,  the  comedian,  waa  their 
pr  jbedore.  aud,  as  an  honorable  badge  of  his  ofRce,  wore  a  small  gridiron 
of  jjold  hung  ronnd  h:s  neck  Willi  a  green  alk  ribuod — L. 
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TT.     Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  oat  of  liia  own  bos. 

III.  If  any  memher  absents  himself,  lie  shall  forfeit  a  pencj 
for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

IV.  If  any  member  swears  or  onrses,  his  neighbour  may  give 
liim  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

V.  If  any  member  tell  stories  in  tlie  club  that  are  not  true, 
he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  an  half-penny. 

VI.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he  shall  pay 
bis  club  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  Into  the  club,  he  shall 
pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from 
the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  cuckold,  he  shall  be  turned 
out  of  the  club. 

X.  None  sliall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  ia  of  the  same 
trade  as  any  member  of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes  made 
or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 

SIX.     No  Nonjuror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  o!ub  is  guarded  by  such  whole- 
some laws  and  penalties,  that  I  question  not  but  my  reader  will 
be  as  well  pleased  with  thorn,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the 
Leges  Conviviales  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an  old  Ro- 
man club  eited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an  an- 
cient Greek  author,'  C. 

,  V.  rules  (ov  a  olub  formerly  established  in  Philadelphia.  Stipplement 
to  Dr.  Franklin's  works,  Svo.  p.  S83.  Secret  History  of  Clubs,  Ac,  Svo.l'JOg, 
I'epublielied  with  addilJona,  tamo.  I'I46.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  so  bleni 
ed  in  this  entoh  -  penny  booi;,  that  it  is  dliEcult  to  oolloet  any  oeLiain  infor 
mation  from  it.     The  List  edition  is  worEe  than  tlie  first  — C. 
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Son  sliEer  qmm  qui  adveteo  vis  Bumlnelembum 
Bcml^iissutilgit:  si  bracljm  forte  remiajl, 

Vies.  Gaorg.  L  201. 
So  the  boAt^B  btnwny  crew  the  cdtrent  sUm. 

trn^le  with  tlis  Mresm : 


It  is  with  muck  satiBfaotion  tLat  I  hear  this  great  city  iiiquir 
ing  day  by  day  after  these  my  papers,  and  receiving  raj  morning 
lectures  with  a,  becoming  serions  nessand  attention.  My  publisher 
tells  rae,  that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them  distributed 
every  day  : '  so  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every  paper, 
m  I  t  computation,  I  may  reckon  about 
d  d  pi  in  London  and  Westminster,  who 
t  d  t  ngaish  themselves  from  the  thought- 
m  t  d  ninattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have 
ra  d  t  my  If  g  t  audience,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to 
m  h    th  t      t         g       ble,  and  their  diversion  useful.   For 

wh   h  I    h  11       d    vour  to  enliven  morality  ■with  wit. 

dt    t     p     wtwth  ality,  that  my  readers  may,  if  pos- 

11     btlwyfilth  count  in  the  speculation  of  the  day. 

V   1  t    th       d  tl    t  th  tue  and  discretion  may  not  be  short, 

tr^  t  f  t  g  t  t  of  thought,  I  have  resolved  to  refresh 
th      mm  fmdyt     day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out 

fthtdp  tet.t  f  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
Th  m  d  th  t  1  f  11  w  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies 
th  t  ly  (     b     k  11  d  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture. 

1  Ceg  disoours  ont  paru  d'abord  an  k  un,  aur  Hea  fenilTea  volaiitea,  "h 
forme  de  gazettes  ;  et  il  s'en  oat  dibits  jusqn'i  vina;t  mille  par  jour,  Ac 
Ze  i^eelatexr,  Pref. 
V.  Tatler  with  iil  .pb.     V.  Q  No.  271,  p.  i5S,  note  on  Dr.  JoIii.joii'b  esl 
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i  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  Philosopliy  down  from 

^aven,  to  inhitbit  among  men  ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitioos  to  have 

it  said  of  me,  tliat  I  tave  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets  and 

libraries,  sohools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies, 

at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend 
these  my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families  that  set  apart 
an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  and 
would  earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good  to  order  this  paper 
to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  tea  equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon    b  tl    t         11  w    tt     h    b  oompai- 

ed  with  its  rivals  and      t  g       t    la  1  k     M  pent,  that 

immediately  swallowed    p      d  d  d  th         f  th    Egyptians. 

I  shall  not  be  so  vai  t     th    k  th  t  wh        th     S  kctator 

appears,  the  other  publ      p      t    w  11  h     1    t     MI   leave   it 

to  my  readers'  conaid      t         wli    h  h  better  to 

bo  lot  into  the   knowledg      f  if  th       t    h        what  passes 

in  Muscoyy  or  Poland         d  t       m  1       w  th 

ings  as  teud  to  the  we  t    f  p 

dice,  than  such  as  iiatu    Uj        d  fl  m    h  t     I 

enmities  irreconcileabl 

In  the  nest  place,  I        Id 
perusal  of  those  gentl  m      wh 
good  brothers  and  all        I  m 
who  live  in  the  world      th     t 
cither  by  the  affluence    f  th      ft 
positions,  have  no  oth      h  wi  h    h 

to   look  upon  them.      U  d      th       1  f  i 

nil  contemplative   trail  t      lor   jhy 

Koyal-socicty,'  Tem]l        th  t  t  g 
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and  statesmen  that  are  out  of  business;  in  short,  every  ane  tliat 
considers  the  world  as  a  tlieatre,  and  desires  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  those  who  arc  the  actors  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  likewise  lay  a  claim 
to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blanks  of  society,  as  being  alto- 
gether unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation 
of  the  day  has  supplied  them.  I  have  often  considered  these 
poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiseration,  ■when  I  have  heard 
them  asking  the  first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there 
was  any  news  stirring  ?  and  by  that  means  gathering  together 
materials  for  thinking.  These  needy  persona  do  not  know  what 
to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning;  for  by  that 
time  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know  which  way 
the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the  Dutch  mail  be  come  in.  As  they 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  im- 
pertinent all  the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions  whieli  they 
have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  them  not 
to  stir  out  of  their  chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and 
do  promise  them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound 
and  wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall  have  a  good  effect  on  their 
conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours. 

•R«tJj.p[-o  ai-^  Tirvnf  fi.  ^hn-^   fhm    papd^-w."!]— lip-^nnrp  -useful— 

than  to  the  female  world.  I  have^oftgn^tkought  -there-haa-»ot 
been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and 
diversions  for  the  fair  ones. 

Their  amasement-i  seem  conf.i-ivpfT  fni-  t.liom,  ..va.f.hpr  as  they 
are  women,  than  as  thoy  arc  reasonabl 
adapted  to  the  sejt  than  to  the  s- 
scone  of  business,  and  the_right  adiuating  of.  Ahfilx.Jja.U'-ihe.tida:: 
cipa!  employment  of  their  lives.  The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribbons 
is  ^e^okoned  a  very  good  morning's  worlu-  and  if  they. make-.. .an 


The  toilet  is  thejr^great 
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them  unfit  for  any  thing  else  all  the  day  after.  Their  more  se- 
rious ooeupationa  are  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greatest 
drudgery,  the  preparation  of  jellies  and  sweet-meats.  This,  I 
say,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  women  ;  though  I  know  there  are 
multitudes  of  those  of  more  elevated  life  and  conTersation,  that 
move  in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join 
al!  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  dress,  and  in- 
spire a  kiud  of  awe  and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male, 
beholders.  I  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  these  by  publish- 
ing this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  make  uk 
innocent  if  not  an  improving  entertainment,  and  by  that  means 
least  divert  the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from  greater  tri- 
fles. At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  sonie  tmif-liing 
touches  to  those  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful  pieces  iti 
human  nature,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  all  those  imper- 
fections that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  whinh  ari! 
the  embellishments  of  the  sex.  In  the  meanwhile  I  hojie  these 
my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will 
not  grudge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this 
paper,  since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  (o  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well  wishers  are  in  great 
pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a 
paper  whicli  I  oblige  myself  to  furnish  every  day  :  but  to  make 
them  easy  iu  this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be  matter  of 
great  raillery  to  the  small  wits ;  who  will  freijuently  put  me  iu 
mind  of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that 
it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasantries  of 
the  like  nature,  which  mpn  of  a  little  smart  genius  cannot  forbeiir 
throwing  out  against  their  beat  friends,  when  they  have  such  a 
handle  given  them  of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I 
do  heieby  entisr  nij  i.avcaf  ags,inst  this  piece  of  raillery. — C 
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"At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my  likiDg.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my 
fiiat  lodgings,  by  reason  of  an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be 
asking  me  eyery  morning  how  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into  an 
honost  family,  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week ;  when 
my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would  frequently 
come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I  bore 
for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  tolling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid 
I  was  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone, 
and  accordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  night.  About  a  week 
after,  I  found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an 
honest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  advertisement  of  the  Daily 
Coiirant,  in  the  following  words.  '  Whereas  a  melancholy  man 
left  his  lodgings  on  Thursday  last  in  tho  aftornoon,  and  was  after' 
wards  seen  going  towards  Islington ;  if  any  one  can  give  notice 
of  him  to  R.  B.  Fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  be  very  well 
rewarded  for  his  pains.'  As  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to 
keep  my  own  counsel,  and  my  landlord  the  Fishmonger  not  know- 
ing my  najae,'  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discovered  to 
this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow-woman,  who  has  a  great  many 
children,  and  complies  with  my  humour  in  every  thing,  I  do  not 
remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five 

"  The  eonBtruetion  irr^ular.  It  shoalil  he — "and  ..!  mi/ taruUord  Hie 
fithaionner,  iHd  not  hnow  my  iiame .-"  or  elae  tlius ; — Being  Uie  best,  i:i:  aisd 
a,y  landlord,  Jbe.  trot  taowing  my  ntune." — IL 
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years ;  mj  coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  without 
asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point  to  my  chiinoey,  if  water  to  in  j 
bason :  upon,  wbicli  my  landlady  nodds,  aa  much  aa  to  say  slie 
takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.  She  has 
likewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her  little  boy 
offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  ray  face,  his  elder  sis- 
ter immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  to  disturb  the 
Gentleman.  At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  I  was  troubled 
with  the  civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came 
into  the  room ;  but  my  landlady  observing  that  upon  these  oo- 
easions  I  always  cried  pish,  and  went  oat  again,  has  forbidden 
any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house;  so  that  at  present  I 
walk  into  the  kitchen  or  parlour  without  being  taken  notice  of,  or 
giving  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  the  family. 
The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress  (though  I  am  by)  whether  the 
Gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to  dinDer,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed 
an  excellent  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before 
my  faoe  as  behind  my  back.  In.  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
house  and  enter  into  all  companies,  with  the  same  liberty  as  acai 
or  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of  telling 
any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  Are  with  my  landlady's  daugh- 
ters, and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my 
opening  the  door  the  young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but 
my  landlady's  daughter's  telling  them  that  it  was  no  body  but  the 
Gentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  that  I  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  well  as  in  tlie  family),  they  went  on  without  minding  me. 
I  seated  myself  by  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of 
the  room;  and  pretending  to  read  a  biok  that  I  took  out  of  my' 
pooket,  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes, 
that  bad  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard 
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by  moofl-liglit :  and  of  others  tliat  Bad  ieen  conjured  into  tlie 
Eed-Sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains 
at  midnight ;  with  many  other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  na.- 
ture.  As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end 
of  every  story  the  whole  oompany  closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded 
about  the  fire ;  I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who 
WIS  so  attentive  to  every  st  ry  that  I  am  miitikenif  htventuies 
to  go  to  bei  by  himself  this  twilve  month  Indeed  thej  tdlki, ! 
fn  long  that  the  imiJjmationa  of  the  whole  assembly  were  mam 
tist'y  eiaztd  and  I  am  wre  will  be  the  worse  for  it  as  long  as 
they  live  I  heard  one  (f  the  giils  that  had  loikid  upon  mt, 
f  \er  her  shouldei,  askmg  the  company  how  long  I  hid  been  m  tl 
room  ind  whether  I  Ud  nr  t  liok  pali,r  than  I  used  to  do  TI  s 
put  me  under  some  appiehensiOTS  that  I  should  be  foicei  to  e\ 
plain  myself  if  I  diil  not  n,tire  ,  foi  which  reason  I  took  the  <  an 
die  m  my  hand,  and  went  up  mto  my  chamber,  not  without  won 
den  t  th  u  ouiitible  weikneaa  in  reasonable  cieatnies, 
that  th  y  h  11 1  to  astouiih  j.nd  terrify  one  another  Wcie 
I  a  t  th  I  h  Id  take  a  paitioular  eaie  to  pieserve  mj  ehil 
d  n  f  m  th  1  ttle  horrors  of  imagination,  which  they  are  apt 
t  t  wh      th  y  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  ahake  ofi' 

wh  n  th  ^  re  m  years.  I  have  known  a  soldier  that  baa  entered 
a  b  ea  h  firighted  at  his  own  shadow ;  and  look  pale  upon  a  lit- 
tl  t  h  ng  at  hia  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up 

against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  instances  of  persons,  who 
have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or 
the  shaking  of  a  bull-rush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  a  sound 
imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judg- 
ment and  a  good  conscience.  In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very 
few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  these  dreadful 
thought*  and  apprehensions,  we  ought  to  arm  ourselves  against 
them  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  '  to  pull  the  old  wo 
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man  out  of  our  hearts'  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper),  and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions  which  we  irahibed 
at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  abaurdity.  Or 
if  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men  have  done,  that  there 
are  such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  ourselves  an  interest  in  Hira  who 
holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  oroation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates 
them  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to 
break  loose  upon  another  without  his  Icnowledge  and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  who 
believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits;  and  that 
we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  wo  think 
ourselves  most  alone  ;  but  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  such 
a  notion,  I  am.  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always 
engaged  with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  consort  of  praiso 
and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  eomnmnion  of  men  and 
Spirits  in  Paradise;  and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  ia 
old  Hesiod,  which  ia  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third 
line  in  '  he  following  passage, 

Nor  thiiit.  though  men  were  none, 

That  Heav*!!  would  want  epeotatoi's,  God  want  praise: 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep  ; 
All  these  with  eeaaeless  pruae  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night     How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  eelioing  hill  or  tbiokat,  have  we  heard 
Celesljal  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  ea«h  to  others  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator!    Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonie  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heav'D. 
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There  is  nothing  tliat  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of 
greater  amusement  to  tlie  town  than  Signior  Nieolini's  '  combat 
with  a  lion  in  the  Hay-Market,  which  has  been  very  often  oshih- 
ited  to  the  general  satisfaetion  of  moat  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  kingdom  of  Gl'eat  Britain.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this 
intended  combat,  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believ- 
ed by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame  lion 
sent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by 
Hydaspes;  this  report,  though  altogether  groundless,  so  univer- 
sally prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  some  of 
the  most  refined  politioiana  in  those  parts  of  the  audience  gave  it 
out  in  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  tho  tiger  who 
made  his  appearance  in  king  William's  days,  and  that  the  stage 
would  be  supplied  with  liona  at  the  public  expense,  during  the 

'  Nioolini  Grimnldi,  called  Sir/nor  Ifieolini  di  yapoti,  cams  into  England 
in  170S,  and  made  bis  fiiist  appearance  In  the  opera  of  Camilla.  He  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Cavaliero  di  San  Marco,  not  more  for  hia  sing- 
ing than  his  personal  merit.  Mr.  Galliard  affivms,  as  Steele,  or  whoever 
was  ths  author  of  this  paper  does  here,  that  he  was  both  a  fine  actor,  and 
a  good  Binger.  He  ia  commended  in  like  manner  in  both  oapaoitiea.  Spec 
TiTOB,  No.  406,  where  he  is  complimeaf^d  oo  the  generous  approbation  ha 
had  given  to  an  English  opera,  "  Calypso  ajid  Telemachus,"  written  by  Mi'. 
John  Hvighes,  and  set  by  Mr.  Galliacd,  when  the  other  Italians  were  in  a 
confederacy  to  miu  it.  Nioolini  Beems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  both 
of  Steele  and  Addison.  He  entertained  an  affection  for  them  and  their 
writings,  and  was  inclined  to  etndj  the  English  language  for  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  Tatler. 

Nioolini  was  in  England  at  two  or  three  different  periods,  and  it  is  said 
by  some,  that  be  united  in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of  many  other  fine 
singers,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.   Sir  John  Haw 
Wn'fl  Hist,  of  Music,  vol  v,  b.  11,  p.  133,  &e.— N.  in  notes  to  Tatler,  116. 
VOL,    v.- -3 
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whole  sfiosion.  Manj  likewise  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treat- 
ment which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior 
Nicolini :  some  supposed  that  be  was  to  subdue  him  in  recitative, 
as  Orpteus  used  to  serve  the  Wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  after- 
wards to  knock  him  on  the  head ;  some  fancied  that  the  lion  would 
not  pretend  to  lay  bis  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the 
received  opinion,  that  a  lioii  will  not  hurt  a  virgin  :  several,  w!)0 
protended  to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their 
friends,  'hat  the  lion  was  to  act  a  part  in  High-Dutch,  and  roar 
twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough  bass,  before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Hydaspes,  To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was  so  variously  reported, 
1  have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended 
lion  is  really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must  acquaint 
the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  sceuea  last  winter, 
as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  accidentally  justied  against 
a  monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I 
might  come  by  him  if  I  pleased :  '  For  '  says  he, '  I  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  any  body.'  I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by 
him  And  in  a  little  time  after  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and 
a  t  h  pirt  w  th  y  great  applause.  It  has  been  observed  by 
1  th  t  h  1  n  has  changed  his  manner  of  acting  twice  or 
tl  6         h     fi    t  appearance ;  which  will  not  seem  strange, 

wh  n  I  J  nt  my  reader  that  tlie  lion  has  been  changed  upon 
th    and  tb  veral  times.     The  first  lion  was  a  candle- 

ff  h  b  g  a  fellow  of  a  testy  oholerie  temper  over-did  his 
J  a  t  d  w  uld  t  suffer  himself  to  be  k'lled  so  easily  as  ho 
ought  to  have  done ,  besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew 
more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion,  and  having  dropt 
some  words  in  ordinary  convcrsatiin,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his 
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bast,  and  tliat  he  suffered  himself  to  he  thrown  upon  his  baok  in 
the  seufSe,  aad  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr.  Nicolini  for  what 
he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  discard 
him  :  and  it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  beeu 
brought  upon  the  stage  another  time,  he  would  certainly  haye 
done  mischief.  Besides,  it  was  objected  against  the  first  lion, 
that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  aud  walked 
in  so  ereot  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old  man  than 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the 
playhouse,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in 
his  profession.  If  tie  former  was  too  furions,  this  was  too  sheep- 
ish for  his  part ;  insomuch,  that  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon 
the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hydaspes,  without 
grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  shewiag 
his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  onoe  gave 
him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-coloured  doublet ;  but  this  was  only  to  make 
work  for  himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not 
omit  that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with  so  niiieh 
humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country 
gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name 
may  be  concealed.  He  says,  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse, 
that  he  does  uot  act  for  gain ;  that  he  indulges  au  innocent  plea- 
sure in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this 
manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking  :  but  at  the  same  time 
says,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  his 
name  should  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him, 
'  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper  is  made 
out  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  laild  and  the  choleric,  that  he 
outdoes  both  his  prodecnssors,  and  has  drawn  together  greater 
audieucas  tlmn  have  been  known  in  the  n 
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I  must  not  conolude  my  narrative,  without  taking  ootioe  of  a 
groundless  report  that  has  been  raised  to  a  gentleman's  disad- 
vantage, of  whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  admirer;  namely,  that 
Signior  Nicolini  and  the  lion  have  h  n  s  tt  ng  peaceably  by 

ime  another,  and  smoaliing  a  pipe  t  g  th  b  h  nd  the  scenes ;  by 
which  their  common  enemies  woild  ms  uat  that  it  is  but  a 
sham  combat  which  they  represent  up  n  tl  t  g  but  upou  in- 
quiry I  find,  that  if  any  auch  corr  p  ni  n  ha*,  passed  between 
tliem,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion  was  to 
be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  the 
drama.  Besides,  this  is  what  is  practised  every  day  in  West- 
minster Hall,  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  sec  a  coupio 
of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  w  uld      t>th      Itnayptt  this  relation,  to  reflect 
p      S  N     1         h  t   g  tl     part  only  complies  with 

Iw        hlttfh  d  hk  ows  very  well,  that  the 

1       1       m    y  m  d  1       h       elf;  as  they  say  of  the 

f  m  J       t  t  t  tl      P     t  N  uf  at  Paris/  that  more 

p    pi    fj     t  th    h         th      th    k    t,  who  sits  upon  it.     On 

tl  tyt  jtdj,tnto  see  a  person  whose 

action  gives  new  majesty  to  kmgs,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  soft- 
ness to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  behaviour, 
and  degraded  into  the  character  of  the  London  Prentice.  I  have 
often  wished,    that  our  tragedian    w     Id      py    t        tb  t 

raaater  in  action.     Could  they  mak     th      a  f  th  n 

and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  w  tb  a      g    fi      tl    k        ij 
sions,  how  gloriuua  would  an  En  1   h  t       dy    pp  a   w  th  th  t 
action  which  is  capable  of  giving      1       ty  t    tb   f        1  tl      git 
cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian  opera !     In 
the  mean  time,  1  have  related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  shew 
'  Tlie  Statue  of  Henrv  IV. 
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what  are  at  present  the  reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  haye  often  been  reproaclicd  by  writers  for  the 
coarseness  of  their  taste ;  but  our  present  grievance  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  want  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common  sense.'  C. 


No.  15.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  17. 


Webn  I  was  in  Biance  I  used  togaze  w  th  gieita^to  ishmeut 
at  the  splendid  equipages,  and  party  coloured  habits  of  tbit  fai 
tastio  nation.  I  wis  one  daj  in  particular  contempfiting  a  lady 
that  sate  in  a  coach  adorned  with  ^jilded  Cup  ds  aad  finely  paint 
ed  TAifh  the  loves  cf  Venus  and  Ad  mis  The  coach  wis  drawn 
by  s  s  m  11  wl  ite  h  Drses  and  loi  Ion  heh  nd  w  ith  the  eanio  num 
bei  j{  [owleicd  foofm  n  Just  bet  re  the  laly  W(,ie  a  eoujio 
of  heaiiful  pagei  th  it  were  stuck  amon^  the  harness  and  Iv 
their  gay  dresses  and  smilmg  features  looked  like  the  el  kr 
brotheis  of  the  little  boys  that  weie  cir\ed  and  [  imted  in  e\eiy 
corner  ot  the  coa«h. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  afterwards  gave 

1  Addison  from  the  bad  snoeess  of  Rosamond  was  led  to  tliink  thnt  only 
nonsanae  waa  fit  to  be  set  to  miiaic ;  and  thia  error  was  further  to  be  rk- 
connted  for  by  that  want  of  taste,  not  to  say  of  akill  in  music,  ivliioh  lie 
manifeate  in  preferi'ing  the  French  to  the  Italian  composers,  and  in  liia 
general  aentiments  of  music  and  oomposera,  in  which  he  ia  ever  wi-un^. 
Hawkins'  History  of  Maaio,  4to.  voL  t.  b.  II,  ch.  v.  pp.  147,148 — note. — C. 

It  ia  now  well  known  that  very  little  relianea  is  to  be  plsoed  on  the 
r  John  Hawkins.— Q. 
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an  occasion  to  a  pretty  meUnolioly  novel  She  had,  fur  several 
years,  re(,eived  the  addresses  of  i  gentleman,  wliom,  afti,r  a  long 
and  intimate  ae^uaiatance  sto  forsook  upon  the  locount  of  th  s 
shining  eijiujage,  which,  h'id  been  offered  to  hei  by  one  of  ^reat 
riches,  hut  a  crazy  constitution  The  ciroumst  mces  in  «hn,h.  I 
saw  hci  were,  it  seema,  the  disguises  onlj  of  i  broken  heart  i\d 
a  kind  of  pa^eantiy  to  coyer  distress,  for  in  two  mouths  iftci 
hhc  WIS  earned  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  ma^nifi 
cence  be  ug  sent  thithei  pirtlj  hi  th  loss  oi  one  Idvci  ind 
jartlybj  the  pissession  ot  another 

I  hive  often  refteeted  with  mjselt  on  this  una  c  ui  t  ihk  hu 
mjur  m  wcmankind,  of  bcio^  smitten  with  e\eiv  thing  that  is 
shiwy  and  auperfipial,  and  on  the  numterksB  evils  that  befal  the 
sex  fiom  this  light  fautisti(;s,l  diaposit  n  I  my gelf  remember 
a  young  lady  thi,t  wis  very  warmly  solicited  by  a  cqujle  of  im 
poituuatc  iiTila,  who,  foi  aeverd,!  months  tigethei,  did  oil  thty 
conll  to  leedmraend  themschea,  by  complacency  ot  b  hav  rur 
an  1  igreeableness  of  conversation  At  length  when  the  compe 
tition  was  doubtful  and  the  ladj  undefoimiiied  in  her  choice,  cne 
of  the  y  lung  lovers  very  luckily  bethought  himself  of  adding  a 
supernumerary  lace  to  his  liveiies  whieU  had  so  good  an  effect, 
that  he  married  hor  the  very  week  after 

The  usual  eonveisition  of  ordinary  women  veiy  much  ehei 
ishes  tl  IS  natuial  weakness  of  being  taken  with  outaide  an!  aj: 
ppirance  Ta,lk  of  a  new  man  led  eoujle  and  you  immediately 
hear  whether  they  keep  their  coich  ind  six  or  eit  in  plate 
Mention  the  nime  of  an  absent  lady  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  \  o  i 
learn  something  of  her  gown  and  petticoat  A  ball  la  a  gieit 
help  to  discouifl  and  a  biith  day  furnishea  conversation  tir  a 
twelvemonth  aftor  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones  in  hat  but 
toned  with  a  diitnond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  pettieQat,  are  stand 
ing  topics      In  short  they  consider  onlj  the  dfapcry  of  the  S'lie. 
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eies,and  never  east  away  thought  on  those  ornaments  of  the  mind, 
tliat  make  persona  illuatrioua  in  themselves,  and  useful  to  others. 
When  womea  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  another's  imagi- 
tiatioiis,  and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  hut  colours,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  superflcial  parts  of 
life,  than  the  solid  and  substantial  hlessings  of  it,  A  girl,  who 
has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conversation,  is  in  danger  of 
every  embroidered  coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  frin- 
ged gloves  may  be  her  rdin.  In  a  ■word,  lace  and  ribbons,  silver 
;ind  gold  galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many 
lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  or  low  educations,  and,  when  arti- 
ficially displayed  are  able  to  tetch  lown  the  moat  anj  coquette 
from  the  wildest  of  hi,r  flights  and  rambles 

True  hapmo'fs  is  f  a  retired  natme  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise:  it  arises  in  the  first  place  from  tie  enjiymeitrf  )n  s 
self;  and  in- the  nest  fiom  the  frieudbhip  and  comuraitioii  of  a 
few  select  conj  an  oni  It  loves  bhade  and  soUtule  and  nat  irilly 
haunts  groves  and  founta  ns  fields  and  meadows  in  'ihort  it 
feels  every  tl  it  g  it  wants  within  itselt  and  receives  no  addition 
from  multitudei  t  w  tnes'iea  inl  spectators  On  the  contrary 
false  happiness  loves  tj  be  in  a  ciowd  and  to  draw  tht  eyes  of 
the  world  upon  her  She  does  not  reoc  ve  any  satisfaction  from 
the  applauses  whu-h  she  t,nes  h  raolf  but  from  the  admiration 
which  she  raises  in  thcrs  She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces 
theatres  and  assembi  e  and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is 
looked  upon 

Aurelia,  though  a  womai  of  gieat  quabty  delights  in  the  pri 
yacy  of  a  countiy  1  fe  11  1  passes  awa>  a  great  part  t  !  or  time 
in  her  own  m  ilks  and  g'kril  ns  H  r  husban  1  who  is  1  i  b  ^  n 
friend,  and  companion  in  her  sol  tudes  has  been  m  lo\e  wilh  hi-r 
ever  since  he  knew  her  Thpy  both  abmnd  with  {,0  d  sense  con 
summale  virtue  and  a  mutual  esicem     and  a  e  a  ptrpetuil  on 
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tertainment  to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under  so  regular  an 
eeonomy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast,  employment  and 
diversion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself 
Tkey  often  go  into  company,  that  tbcy  may  rctiwn  with  the  greater 
delight  to  one  another  ;  and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy 
it  so  properly,  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew 
in  themselves  the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means  they 
are  happy  in  each  oth&r,  heloved  by  their  children,  adored  by 
their  servants,  and  aro  become  the  envy,  or  ra,ther  the  delight, 
of  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Eulvia !  She  considers 
her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upou  discretion  and  good 
housewifery  as  little  domestic  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of 
quality.  She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  her- 
self out  of  the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  playhouse,' 
or  the  drawing-room.  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body 
and  restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one  place, 
when  she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  missing 
of  an  opera  the  first  night,  would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than  the 
death  o£  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  owij  ses  ; 
and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent,  modest,  retired  life,  a  poor- 
spirited,  unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it  be 
to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to  view,  is  but  ex- 
posing herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible  by  being  eonspi- 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without  observing,  tliat  Virgil 
has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  in  the  character  of  Camilla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to 
have  shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  ses,  is  still  do- 
scribed  as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that, 
after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortu- 
nately east  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  tunic, 
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a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  ' 
golden  bow,'  saja  he,  '  hung  upon  bis  shoulder  ;  his  garment  h 
buckled  with  a  golden  clasp;  and  hia  head  covered  with  an  h 
met  of  the  same  shining  metal.'  The  Amazon  iminediatelj  a 
gled  out  this  well-dressed  warrior,  hoing  seized  with  a  woma 
iongiog  for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 


This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  trifles,  the  poet 
(by  a  nice  concealed  moral)  represents  to  have  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  female  hero.  C. 


No.  16.    MOMDAY,  MARCH  19. 


I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  he  very  satirical  upon 
the  little  muff  that  is  now  in  fashion  ;  auother  informs  me  of  a  pair 
of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the  koee,  that  have  been  lately 
seen  at  the  Kainbow  Coffoe-honse,  in  Fleet-Street ;  a  third  sends 
me  au  heavy  complaint  against  fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief, 
there  is  scarce  an  ornament  of  either  sex,  which  ono  tir  other  of 
my  correspondents  has  not  inveighed  against  with  some  bitter 
ness,  and  recommended  to  my  observation.  I  nmst  therefore, 
once'  for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink 
the  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflections  upon  red-heels  or 
top-knota,  but  rather  to  enter  into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and 
to  correct  those  depraved  sentiments  that  gave  hirtli  to  hH  »hos« 
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little  extravagancies  which  appear  in  their  outward  dress  au.d  bu 
haviour.  Fo£piah,a]id,_faiitastLc  ornaments.. are^ only  ipdicatripnn 
of  vice^not  erimiual  in  themaelvea.  Extingmah^jaBity  in  tho 
mind,  and  jon  naturally  retrench  the  little  snperfluinea  of  gar- 
niture and  eijuipage.  The  bloaaoiua  will  fall  of  themselvea,  when 
the  root  that  nourislieB  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  aa  I  have  aaid,  apply  my  remedies  to  the 
first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descending 
to  tho  dress  itself;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  I 
have  thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  he  entitled, '  The 
Censor  of  small  Wares,'  and  of  allotting  him.  one  day  in  a  week 
for  the  execution  of  suih  his  offioc  An  operator  of  this  nature 
might  aU  under  me,  with  the  sime  regiid  as  a  surgeon  tD  a  phy 
aician ,  the  one  might  he  employed  in  healing  those  llotches  and 
tumours  which  bre'ik  out  in  tke  body,  while  the  othei  la  sweeten 
ing  the  hlood,  and  rectifying  the  constitution  To  '"peak  tiuly, 
the  young  people  of  both  nesea  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot 
out  into  long  swords  or  sweeping  trama,  bushy  head  dresses  oi 
full-hottomed  perriwigs  with  aeveial  other  incumbraBCe''  of  dress, 
that  they  stand  lu  need  of  being  pruned  ver)  frtf[uently,  lest  they 
should  he  oppressed  with  ornamenta,  and  over  run  with  the  lujiu 
rianoe  of  their  habita  I  am  much  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
give  the  preference  ti  a  Quakci,  that  la  tiimmed  close  anl  almost 
cut  to  tho  quick,  or  to  a  heiu,  that  is  loaden  with  such  a  ledun 
danoe  of  escresGtnces  I  must,  thereftie,  desue  my  coiie'ipjnd 
eats  to  let  me  know  how  thty  approve  my  j  rojLOt,  and  n  hether 
I  hey  think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorsLip  may  not  turn 
to  the  emolument  of  the  public ,  t>r  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of 
this  nature  raahly,  and  without  advice 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom  I  mu^t  ad 
dress  myself  m  the  second  place  ,  I  mean  auch  as  fill  their  let 
ters  with  private  scandal,  and  black  acconnta  of  particular  poisons 
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and  families.  The  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature,  tliat  I  have  lam- 
poons sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  satires  composed 
by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to  write.  By  the  last  post  in  pai'- 
tioular,  I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible;  and 
have  a  whole  buiidle  of  letters  in  women's  hands  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that  when  I  see  the  name  Ceelia, 
Philiis,  Pastora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  conclude 
on  course  that  it  brings  mc  some  account  of  a  fallen  virgin,  a 
faithless  wife,  or  an  amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore  inform 
these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be  a  publish- 
er of  intrigues  and  euckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous  stories 
out  of  their  present  lurking  holes  into  broad  day-light.  If  I  at- 
tack the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and  will 
not  bo  provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to 
make  an  example  of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have  so 
much  of  a  Drawcansir'  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe 
to  charge  whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot 
and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose  ;  and  shall 
consider  tho  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  species,  not  as  it  is  circum 
staneed  in  an  individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished 
the  whole  city  of  Home  hai3  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behiad 
them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  do  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emjeror 
would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  aim  every 
stroke  at  a  collective  body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
very  sensible,  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  private  calumny 
and  defamation ;  but  as  my  speculations  are  not  under  this  neces- 
sity, they  are  not  exposed  to  this  temptation. 

'  A  oharftotet  in  tlia  RehearsBl,  iiitrodnoed  aa  a  parody  of  Dryden's 
favorite  hero  Almanzor.  The  Eehearaal,  it  will  be  remenbered,  though  gen- 
erally attributed  axelusively  to  the  Ihite  of  Buekingham,  was  written  by 
Butler,  author  of  Hudibra^  Spratl,  a^rwards  Bishop  of  Eoohester,  aa-l 
Martin  Clifford,  in  eonjonetion  with  ihe  Duke.  It  was  aimed  at  the  ti'agic 
poflla  of  the  day,  who  are  supposed  to  be  eolleotively  represijitefl  in  the 
charaeter  of  Baya*. — G. 
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In  the  nest  place  I  must  apply  mjself  to  laj  party  corre- 
spondents, who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one 
another's  proceedings.  How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  UQConcerned  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  ojiposite  to  him  that 
writes  the  letter.  About  two  days  since  I  was  reproached  with 
an  old  G-reoian  law  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a  neuter  or 
a  looker-on  in  the  divisions  of  his  country.  However,  as  I  am 
very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose  its  whole  effect,  should  ifc  run 
into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of 
every  thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  pri- 
vate inflammations,  or  allay  puhlie  ferments,  I  shall  apply  my- 
self to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours ;  but  will  never  let  my  heart 
reproach  me,  with,  having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those 
feuds  and  animosities  that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  very  muck  retrench  the  number  of  my  correspondents  ;  I 
shall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any 
hint  wliich  he  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  sur- 
prising story  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  tell,  if  he  has  dis- 
covered any  epidemical  vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation, 
or  Las  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  desire  to 
publish  :  in  short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnish  out  an 
innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  ray  best  assistance  in  the 
working  of  them  up  for  a  public  entertainment 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  answer  to 
a  multitude  of  correspondents ;  but  T  hope  he  will  pardon  mo  it'  I 
single  oiit  one  of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  so  very 
humble  a  request,  that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 
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'TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

'J/ore/i    5ih,  1710-11. 


'  I  AM  at  present  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nctliing  to  do  but 
to  mind  my  own  business ;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  I  observe 
that  you  have  appointod  your  printer  and  publisher  to  receive 
letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of  London ;  and  shall  think 
myself  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  take 
in  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  oity  of  Westminster  and  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  promise  to  fill  such  an 
employment  with  sufficient  abilities,  I  will, endeavour  to  make  up 
with  induB'.ry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius.     I  am, 

'S.B, 

'  Your  most  obadient  servant, 

'Charles  Lillie."      C. 


No.  18.    WEDNESDAY,  MAEOH  21. 


It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  posterity  a 
faithful  account  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progress 
which  it  has  made  upon  the  English  stage  :  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  our  great  grand-children  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the 
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reason  why  their  fore-fethera  used  to  sit  t  gether  like  an  audience 
of  foreigners  in  their  own  oonatrj,  and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted 
before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste  of  Italiait 
music'  The  great  success  this  opera  met  with,  produced  some 
attempts  of  formiug  pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  give 
a  more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what  can  he 
met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  aation.  This  alarmed 
the  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to  deal  in 
a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware ;  and  therefore  laid  down  an  estab- 
lished rule,  which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day,  '  That  nothing 
is  capable  of  being  well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense.' 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  immediately  fell 
to  trauslating  the  Italian  operas ;  and  as  there  was  no  danger  of 
hurting  the  sense  of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors 
would  often  make  words  of  their  own,  which  were  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended  to  translate ; 
their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  English  verso 
answer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
same  tune.     Thus  the  famous  song  in  Camilla, 

Barbara  ai  finteniJo, 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover,  wiis  trans- 
lated itit«  that  English  lameutation, 

'Frail  are  a  lover's  linpee,'  Ac 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined  persons  of 
the  British  nation  dying  away  and  languishing  to  notes  that 

'  Arsinoe,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  an  opera  ofier  lite  Italian  manner,  by  Tho- 
mas Clayton.     It  was  firs'   [lertornaed  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Drury-lAne- 
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were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happunud 
also  very  frequently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the 
necessary  transposition  of  words  which  were  drawn  out  of  the 
phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear 
very  absurd  in  one  tonguo  that  was  very  natural  in  the  other.  I 
rememher  an  Italian  verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  word, 

'  And  turn'd  my  page  into  pity ; ' 

which  the  English  for  rhyrae  sake  translated, 

AiJ  intf  I  tj  tund  nj  rige ' 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  thit  were  adapted  tj  pity  lu  the 
Italian,  feil  upon  the  woid  rage  n  the  English  ^nd  the  angry 
sounds  that  weie  turned  to  rage  m  the  original,  were  made  to 
express  yiiy  m  the  translation  It  oftentimes  happened  likewise, 
that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  mo^t  insignLGcant 
words  in  the  sentence  I  1  aye  Inown  the  word  and  pur'Jued 
through  the  whole  gamut  have  been  entertained  with  many  t 
melodious  rte  and  hive  heard  the  most  I iiutiful  graces  j^iia\eia 
and  divisions  bestowid  upon  then,  fm  and  fioiii,  to  the  etcin  u 
honour  of  om  Englibh  paitieles 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement,  was  the  intioduction  of  the 
Italian  actois  mti  our  opera,  who  sung  their  parts  m  their  own 
language,  at  the  sime  time  that  our  countrymen  peiformed  theirs 
in  our  native  tongue  The  king  or  hero  of  the  pliy  generally 
spoie  in  Itahan,  and  his  slaves  anaweied  him  in  English  the 
lover  frequently  made  his  court,  and  gdined  the  heiit  of  his 
princess,  in  a  laiiguar,o  whioh  she  did  mt  unleistand  One 
would  have  thought  it  veiy  diffieuit  to  have  cairied  on  dulo^ues 
after  this  mannei,  without  in  inteipretor  between  the  persons 
that  conversed  together ,  but  this  was  the  state  of  the  Kn^l  sh 
Btage  for  about  thiee  jcais 
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At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  undei-stanJing  half  the 
opera ;  and  therefore  to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue 
of  thinking,  havD  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera 
is  performed  in  an  unlinown  tongtio.  We  no  longer  under- 
Btand  the  language  of  our  own  stage ;  insomuch,  that  I  have  often 
been  afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chattering 
in  the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  heon  calling  ua 
names,  and  abusing  ua  among  themselves ;  but  I  hope,  since  we 
put  such  -in  entire  confidence  in  them  they  will  not  talk  againit 
usbfeuf  h      hbymyd        whh       m 

afw  bdu         k       Inhmnminn 

b  knhw  ynh  whw  w 

h         und    dy  h  ndd  kwh 


ud  dnEgan       liopaw  dnbp 

g      n   h  g 

0  li     w    h  w       b  n 

bsu  dyiliw  hfig  w 

any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous 
practice;  but  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  tlie 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  politeness, 
which  has  established  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  &  genius  for  music  above  the  English, 
the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  performances  of  a  mucSi 
higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler 
entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was  possible  {at  a  time 
when  an  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus) '  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian 
opera,  as  scarce  to  givo  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable 

*  A  tragecly  by  Edmun(!9mith,  brought  out  iinaucoessfiilly  in  1701,  but 
fiivomnbiy  I'eoeiveii  iu  pi  int. — G. 
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tragedy  f  Music  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entevtainment,  bat 
if  it  would  take  the  entire  poSBession  of  our  ears,  if  it  would 
make  us  incapable  of  tearing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that 
have  a  jnuct  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of  human  nature ; 
I  must  confess  I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than  Plato  has 
done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his  common  wealth..' 

At  present,  our  notions  of  musio  are  so  very  uncertain,  that 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like ;  only  in  general  we  are  trans- 
ported witt  any  thing  that  is  not  English  :  so  it  be  of  a  foreign 
growth,  let  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  High-dutch,  it  is  the  same 
thing.     In  short,  our  English  music  is  ijnite  rooted  out,  and 
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I  AM  sometimes  Tery  much  troubled,  when  I  refleot  upon  the 
three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic ;  how  they 

'  In  speakiug  of  thia  pasBags,  Johnson  says,  '  The  authority  of  Addison 
is  great;  yet  tbe  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people  is  llie 
purpose,  deservee  regard.  In  thia  question,  I  cannot  bnt  tliiil:  Die  peoflt 
ill  the  right'    V.  Juhuaaa'a  Lives  of  the  Poeta.     Bniitii,  p.  B'i  -  <i 
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are  each  of  them  over-burdened  with,  practitioners,  and  fiUed  with 
It  (   1       f  g    tl  m      tt  t    tar  tl 

"W         i    1     d     tl       1    gy      t  1     fi  Id    a  1 

Vm§thiitw         J       kbljd  1 

U  A       g  til  1  d    t  1  d        ty  p 

b     d  d    U  th  t  f       Th         t  ai        mp    h    d  d 

d     th        1   It  A    f      th     fi    t    1  tt  t 

I  t  f    m      y     d     1      J    f         mb     t        tw  th  t     i 

mp  1 1  mb    1  Up  t     t      1    1  t  t 

fdthttl        hb  gt  dgflt>  th 

11  albth  bgtdfh 

t  fbl  t  f&  mhthtwh 

ymnijfhp  fltg  dl         twp 

■\     1      A     t       th        b  It  th  y  t  t     b         mb       1 

Sh     Id  1    j,y  t  t     tl  pt  1      t  f  tl 

I  ty  bj  tb      pi  tt         f  th      f     b  Id     tl    j         !d  1       bl    t 

y  fth      1    t  F  gl     1 

Th    1    ly    f  tl     1  w  1  !       d  w    1       p  vfl 

m  ml         tb  t  hk    V   g  1  y  wb    h  h     t  11    u    w 

wddmyfthmbd       t        mton      tb       wj 

II  pi  tyfmn       ybdddtthU 
dp          bl        U    1      fl      fi    t  p    h     1  1     II   tl 

whar  ddw  Ifllto'Ut        teHII  y 

fr       t    m  t  Mrut    11        jt         f  th       p  f 

lawyers  is  full  of  humour  ; 

Iriis  et  verba  locarit- 

'  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ; '  that  are  more  or 
less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  tboir 
client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  tboy 
receive  from  htm.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  :he  reader,  that 
above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon  among  the  litigious 
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are  such  as  are  only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearfa,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  their  passion  at  the  bar.  Sovcrtheless,  aa 
■they  do  not  know  what  stiifea  may  arise,  tliey  appear  at  the  hall 
every  day,  that  they  may  show  themselves  in  readiness  to  enter 
the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
benchers  of  the  several  inns  of  court,  who  seem  to  be  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  law,  and  are  endowed  with  those  ijualifications  of  mind 
that  aeeomplish  a  maa  rather  for  a  rulor  than  a  pleader.  Theau 
men  live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a  day,  and 
dancing  once  a  year,  for  the  honour  of  the  respective  societies.' 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  lawyers,  are  those 
young  men,  who  being  placed  at  the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  playhouse  more  than 
Westminster- hall,  and  are  seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in 
a  court  of  justice.  I  shall  say  Dothing  of  those  silent  and  busy 
multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors,  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances ;  nor  of  those  greater  numbers  that 
palliate  tJieir  want  of  business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber 
practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profession  of  physic 
we  shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of  men ;  the  sight  of  them 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious  ;  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
Tnaxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows  thin 
of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzled  to  find 
out  a  reason  why  the  northern  hive,  as  he  calk  it,  does  not  send 
out  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run  the  world  with  Goths 
and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly ;  bwt  had  that  excellent  author 
observed,  that  thei'e  were  no  students  in  physic  among  the  sub- 
jects of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much  flour 
ishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  might  have  found  a  better  s:  Ju- 

V   Dogdalc'e  Origiiita  Juridieialea.— C 
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tion  for  this  difEeulty  than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of. 
This  hody  of  men,  in  our  own  country,  may  he  deserihed  like  tha 
British  army  in  Ciesar's  time ;  some  of  them  slay  in  chariot^  and 
some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do  loss  esecutiin  than  the  chari 
teers,  It  is  heoauae  they  cannot  be  can  ed  so  s  on  into  allquarleis 
of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so  much  lusmess  m  so  short  a  time 
Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops  there  are  sti  g^ltis  wh 
without  heing  duly  listed  and  enrolled  do  infinite  ro  schiet  to 
those  who  are  so  onlucky  as  to  fill  ii  to  the  r  hands 

There  are,- besides  the  above-mentioned  innumerabln  reta  i  m 
to  physic,  who,  for  want  of  other  jat  ent*  imuse  themselves  w  th 
the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump  catt  ng  up  dof,9  ilive  or  im 
paling  of  insects "  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  f  r  micro  c  i  cal 
observations ;  besides  those  that  are  employed  m  tl  e  j,athei  nfi  Dt 
weeds,  and  the  chace  of  butterflies  not  to  muntion  the  coi,kl  s!  ell 
laerchants  and  spider-eatohers. 

When  I  consider  tow  each  of  these  professions  are  crowded 
with  multitudes  that  seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many 
men  of  merit  there  are  in  ea«h  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said 
to  be  of  the  science,  than  the  profession ;  I  very  much  wonder  at 
the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  chuse  to  place  their 
sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  industry  cannot  but  thrive, 
than  in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good 
sense,  may  miscarry.  How  many  men  aro  country  curates,  that 
might  have  made  themselves  aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  im- 
provement of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what  is  usually  laid 
out  upon  a  learned  education  !  A  sober,  frugal  person,  of  slender 
parts,  and  a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade, 
though  he  starves  upon  physio;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture'  to  feci 

'There  woiilibe  no  objection  to  tliia  ruillery,  if  it  were  fit  thatrailkrj 
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his  pulse.  Vagellius  ia  careful,  stndioua  and  obliging,  hut  withal 
a  little  thick-skulled;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  bat  might  have 
had  abundance  of  cuatoraers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  pai'enta 
take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire  that 
their  sons  may  be  of  it.  Whereas,  in  so  great  an  affair  of  life, 
they  should  consider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children 
more  tkan  their  own  inclinations.' 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are 
very  few  m  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  sta- 
tions of  life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  A  well  regulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physio,  or 
divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  aU  its  profes- 
sors. Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  floating  shops,  tJiat 
vend  our  wares  and  manufaetures  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  find  out  chapmen  under  botli  tta  tropios.^C. 

'  ThU  idea  is  carried  out  with  much  humour  in  the  character  of  Will 
Wimhie,  Ho.  108.  V.  also  Hon.  Mi\  Tbomas  Gales.  Tatler,  260,  by  Steels 
and  Ad^aon. — 6. 

should  be  maploy,  call  in,  or  some  Buoh  troneitiFe  verb,  of  which  "hiSoiw" 
might  begOTerned;  an  itirougli  which  the jXTmm  oad  the  cu.t,  i.  e.  "wfioin" 
ftttd  "feel  "  ihould  be  i  seeeaaiily  eoimectad. — H. 
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There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungenerous  spirit, 
tJiantte  giving  of'seuvet  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons 
and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  Jiko  poisoned 

'  The  following  endoiBement  at  the  top  of  this  pnper,  No.  23,  is  in  a 
Bet  of  the  Spectator,  in  ISnio.,  in  the  edition  of  1712,  which  contains  soma 
lis,  notes  by  a  Spanish  merchant,  who  lired  at  the  time  of  the  origiiinl 
publication. 


This  was  Mr.  Bluniiel's  opinion,  and  whether  it  whs  well-gronntlcd,  il^ 
grounded,  or  nngi-ounded,  probably  be  waa  not  singnlar  in  the  thonghL. 
TUe  intimacy  between  Swift  Steele,  and  Addiaiin  was  now  over;  and  that 
they  were  abont  this  time  estranged,  appears  from  Swift's  own  testimoHy, 
dated  March  16,  niO-ll.  See  Swift's  Worts,  edit.  or.  8vo.,  vol.  xxE.  p. 
188.    Sea  No.  509,  Blnndel's  MS.  Bote ;  et  passim. — C. 

Nnither  the  Spanish  merchant  nor  Mr.  Blnndel  did  ravieh  honor  to  Ad- 
dison's wneerity,  for  he  was  never  on  bad  terms  with  Swift ;  and  teUshimin 
a  very  friendly  letter,  written  several  years  after  this,  that  he  has  always 
hiiDonred  him  for  hia  good  nature. — V.  vol.  it  p.  543 G. 

■  2R«  giving  of.  This  use  of  the  psHieiple,  instead  of  the  eubstantivs, 
is  ^reeable  to  the  English  idiom,  and  has  a  good  effect  in  our  language, 
whicli  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  resembles  the  Gree^,  mneli  more  than 
tlie  Latin  tongue.  But  ourpolite  writers,  being  generally  more  oonvereant 
in  the  latter  of  these  langnages,  have  gradually  introdnced  the  siibstantivi., 
or  a  verb  in  the  injmUive  mood,  into  the  place  of  the  participle.  Tlius, 
tliey  would  BJy,  "  detrcuition,''  or  "  (0  detract  frora  the  reputation  of  otliers 
shews  a  base  spirit."  Yet  the  practice  is  not  so  far  established,  but  tliat 
llie  other  mode  of  expression  may,  eometimas  (though  more  sparingly, 
perhaps,  than  heretofore),  be  employed.  An  exact  wnter,  indeed,  would 
not  set  out  with  a  sentence  in  this  form  ;  but,  in  the  body  of  a  discourse, 
"  eitrrente  eaiarno,"  ho  would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it.  Never  to  em- 
ploy the  parfjcspia,  would  be  finical  and  affected  :  to  employ  it  constantly, 
or  freijnently,  would  now  be  thought  careless  ;  but  to  employ  it  oecasi.oii- 
ally,  contributes  plainly  to  the  variety,  and,  I  think,  to  l!ie  giace,  of  a  good 
Kiiljlirfi  «Lyle.— H. 
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dartB,  wIiioL  not  only  inflict  a  wound  but  make  it  incurable.  For 
tiiia  reason  I  am  very  mueli  troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of 
humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ili-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gritifioition  to  a  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  m  the  Iiejrt  of  a  private  persoo, 
to  raise  uneasiness  among  neai  relations,  and  to  expose  whole 
families  to  derision,  at  the  same  timo  that  he  remains  unseen  and 
undiscovered.  If,  besides  tlie  accomplishments  of  being  wittj  and 
ill-natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  societj. 
His  satire  will  then  chiefly  tall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
moat  exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  is 
praiseworthy,  wUl  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  evOs  which  arise  from  these 
arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark ;  °  and  I  know  no  other  excuse  that 
is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are 
only  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or 
sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  person.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery 
or'murder;  but  at  the  same  time,  how  many  are  there  that  would 
not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  itself, 
than  be  set  up  as  marks  of  infamy  and  derision  ?  And  in  this 
case  a  man  should  consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  bo  measured 
by  the  notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Tliose  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of 
this  nature  which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without  their  secret 
aoguiab.  I  have  often  observed  a  passage  in  S o crates 's  behaviour 
at  his  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
it.     That  excellent  man,  entertaining  his  friends,  a  little  before  ho 

'•■Which  oHse from  fkestammsthitfy  in  ihf  dart  Thia  sentence  li.i^i 
bean  more  exact,  and  leas  langnid,  if  he  had  said,  "  Inmmifrabie  evils  arisr 
frmft  those  arrifas  that  j!y  in  the  dark.  — H 
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drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  diBCourse  on  the  immortality  of 
the  BOttl,  at  his  entering  upon  it  sajs,  that  he  does  not  believe  any 
the  moat  comic  genius  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such 
a  subject  at  such  a  time.  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the 
discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has  been  observed  by 
many  writers  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this  piece  of 
buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times  present  at  its  being  acted  upon 
the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  resentment  of  it.  But  with 
submission,  T  think  the  remarh  I  have  here  made  shews  us  th.it 
this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impression  upon  Lis  mind, 
though  he  had  been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When.  Julius  Csesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invited 
him  to  a.  supper,  aud  treated  him  with  such  a  generous  civility,  that 
he  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  wlio  had  reflect- 
ed upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  The  cardinal 
sent  for  him,  and,  after  some  kind  expostulations  upon  what  he 
had  written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and  dismissed  him  witli  a 
promise  of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall,  which  he  accord- 
ingly conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the 
passages  which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sestus  QuintuB  was  not  of  so  generous  and  forgiving  a  tem- 
per. Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  statue  Pasc[uin  was  one  night 
dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that 
he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen  because  his  laundress  was  made  a 
princess.  This  was  a  reflection  upon  the  pope's  sister,  who,  before 
the  promotion  of  her  brother, 
Pasquin  represented  her. 
in  Eome,  the  pope  offered  a  consi 


those  mean  circumstances  that 
pasquinade  made  a  great  noise 
lerable  sum  of  money  to  any 
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person  that  should  discover  the  author  of  it.  The  author  roh-- 
iiig  upon  liis  holiness's  generosity,  as  also  on  some  private  over- 
tures which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the  discovery  him- 
self ;  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  tlie  reward  he  had  promised, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  disable  the  satirist  for  the  future, 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chop- 
ped off.  Arotine  is  too  trite  an  instance.'  Every  one  knows  that 
all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  iis  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  let- 
ter of  his  extant,  in  which,  he  makes  his  boasts  that  he  had  laid 
the  Sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution.' 

Though,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  hero  drawn  toge- 
ther,  these  several  great  men  l^ehaved  themselves  very  differently 
towards  the  wits  of  the  ago  who  had  reproached  them  ;  they  all 
plainly  shewed  that  they  were  very  sensible  of  their  reproaches  of 
them,  and  conse<juently  that  they  received  them  as  very  great  inju- 
ries. For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man  that  I  thought 
was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds  ;  and  cannot  but  think 
that  hewoald  hurt  the  person,  whose  reputation  he  thus  assaults,  in 
his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  security. 
There  is  indeed  something  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the 
ordinary  scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  young  lady  shall 
be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  feature.     A  father  of  a  family  turned 

■  Pietpo  Aretino,  bom  at  Acezzo  in  14B3 — died  1566 — poet  and  proee 
writer ;  vain,  lioeutious,  and  mean :  equally  distdnguialied  by  hia  base  adu- 
lation and  bitter  inveotiye.  The  pensionB  wliieh  he  veoeiyed  were  as  much 
{he  reward  of  his  flattery,  as  bribEfl  against  his  satire.  His  devoticmal 
writings  looi  atrangaly  by  the  side  of  his  comedies  and  sotielti  Ijissariosi : 
yet  they  won  him  sueh  lavor  at  Rome,  tliat  he  was  not  without  liopea  of 
obtaining  the  Cardinal's  hat.  It  was  on  a  medal  straok  by  his  owa  direo- 
tioDH  that  the  title,  which  Addison  gives  him,  is  found — Divus  Petma 
Aretinus,  Jtagellnm  pTincipam. — G. 

!  V.  Aretino'a  lett.,  L.  vi.  fol.  lla.— C. 

•ain  represented  her.     Carelessly  and  ellipti- 
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into  ridicule  for  some  domestic  calamity.  A  wife  be  made  uneasy 
all  her  life  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action.  Nay,  a  good, 
a  temperate,  and  a  just  man,  shall  he  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  representation  of  those  ijualities  that  should  do  him  hon- 
our. So  pernicious  a  tiling  is  wit,  when  it  ia  aot  tempered  with 
virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate  writers,  that  with- 
out any  malice  have  sacrificed  the  reputation  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  to  &  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  satire  :  as 
if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  bo  a  good-natured  man 
than  a  wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  an 
author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  designing  to  be  so, 
For  which  reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet 
man  is  more  hurtful  than  aa  ill-natured  one;  for  aa  the  one  will 
only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  in- 
jures indifferently  both  friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on 
this  occasion,  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
which  aeoidentally  lies  before  me.  "  A  company  of  waggish  boys 
were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of 
them  put  up  their  heads,  they'd  be  pelting  them  down  again  with 
stones.  '  Children,'  Bays  one  of  the  frogs,  '  you  never  consider  that 
though  this  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us.' " 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  serious 
thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as  may  not 
be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as 
the  setting  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very 
proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  paper  endeavoured  to  expose 
that  particular  broach  of  charity  which  has  been  generally  over- 
looked by  divines,  because  they  are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty  of  ii 
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Tiaa.  JKa.  iH.  46. 

The  followJDg  letter  wil!  explain  itself,  and  EoeUs  no  apulugy . 

'  Silt, 
I  AM  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  faletiidinai'iana ;  aad  do  confess  toyou,  thati  first  eon- 
traoted  this  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  tho  study  of 
physic.    I  no  sooDer  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature,  but  I 
found  my  pulso  was  irregular ;  and  scarce  ever  read  the  account  of 
any  disease,  that  I  did  not  fancy  myaelf  afflicted  with.'    Doctor  Sy- 
denham's learned  treatise  of  fcTera  thr  wEi"  '  t      r  g    ■  ^h    f 
whioL  bung  upon  me  all  tho  wtile  I  w 
piece.  I  theu  applied  myself  to  the  s 
have  written  upon  phthisical  distem 
into  a  consumption ;  till  at  length  g 

manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagina  N  I 

found  in  myself  all  the  symptoms  o  g 

was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  th    g 
,  ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  to 

distemper  into  -another)  eased  me  of  g  g  vi  h 

stone.  lat  length  studied  myself  into  pa  m 

but  accidentally  taking  into  my  ha 

written  by  Sanctorins,  I  was  resolved      dm  m 

of  rules  which  I  had  collected  from  h  T  d 

world  are  very  well  acquainted  with  m 

who,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  his     p     m 

1  Mr.  Tickell,  in  his  preface  to  Addison'a  worka,  aaya  that  Addison  never 
bad  a  regulnr  puise,  whfch  Steele  questions,  in  his  dedlention  ot  the  Drum 
mav  to  Mr,  Congreve. — (!. 
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tain  mathematical  chair,'  which  was  so  artificiallj  hung  upon 
springs,  that  it  would  weigh  any  thing  as  well  as  a  pin  nf  scale'*. 
Ej  this  means  he  discovered  how  many  ounces  of  hi?  food  pabsed 
by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nounsIimeTit, 
and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and  distiihutions 
of  nature. 

'  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used  to  study,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  in  it ;  insomuch  that  I  may  be  said,  for  these 
three  last  years,  to  have  lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute 
myself,  when  I  am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred 
weight,  falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  fast,  and 
exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my  con- 
ticaal  employment  to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile 
pounds  in  my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myself 
up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound ;  and  if  after  having 
dined  I  find  myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small- 
beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
weight.  In  my  greatest  eioeases  I  do  not  transgress  more  than  the 
other  half  pound ;  which,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  do  tlie  first  Mon- 
day in  every  month.     As  soon  aa  I  find  myself  duly  poised  after 

1  Sflnotorioa,  or  aanforius,  the  ingeniona  inTCTitor  of  the  first  thermomefer, 
BS  haa  been  shown  ia  a  note  on  Tatlor,  No.  220,  waa  a  celebrated  piofas- 
Bor  of  medicinB  in  the  UniTereity  of  Padua  early  in  the  XVIIth  century, 
who,  by  means  of  a  weighing  chair  of  his  own  invention,  made  and  aaoertain- 
ed  many  curious  and  important  discoveries  relative  toinEensible  perspiration 
On  this  subject  he  published  at  Venice  in  1634,  ISmo.,  a  very  ingenious 
and  interesting  book,  entitled  De  MedioinaStatica,  which  has  gone  through 
very  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  all  moderu  languages. 
The  Latin  edition  before  me  is  2  vols.  12ino.  Parisiie,  1725  ;  by  glancing  at 
which,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  the  annotator  was  led  to  believe  that  Santo- 
lius  had  lived  to  befriend  the  important  invention  of  inoonlation  for  the 
Eniallpox,  a?  ia  said  in  a  note  on  the  Tatler,  No.  66  ;  Imt  having  bought 
the  book,  he  soon  after  discovered  that  the  paper  De  Variolarum  Insitione, 
annexed  to  the  edition  of  Santoiiua  above-mentioned,  was  written  oiigi- 
Q«l'y  by  Dr.  Keill— 0. 
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dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perspired  five  ounoeii  and  four  semplea  \ 
and  wtea  I  discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduc3d,  I 
fall  to  my  books,  and  study  away  three  ounces  more.  As  for  tht 
remaining  parts  of  tlie  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do 
not  dino  and  sup  by  the  clock,  but  by  my  chair ;  for  when  that 
informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  myself  to 
be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  ail  diligence.  In  my  days  of 
abstinence  I  lose  a  pound  and  a  half;  and  on  aolemu  fasts  aw 
two  pounds  lighter  than  on  other  days  in  the  year. 

'  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  poiitid 
of  sleep  within  a  few  grains  more  or  less ;  and  if  upon  my  rising 
I  fiod  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out 
the  rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  ex- 
pended and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always  register  in  a 
book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I  cannot 
discover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole 
twelvemonth.  An!  jet  sir  notwithstanding  this  my  great  earo 
to  ballaat  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its 
proper  poise,  so  it  is  thit  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing 
condition.  My  eompi  sion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  law 
and  my  body  hydrc]  cal  Let  me  therefore  beg  you,  sir,  to  con- 
sider me  as  your  pjfient  ind  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to 
walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed,  and  you  will  very 
much  oblige 

'  Your  humble  servant.' 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph  written  on 
the  monument  of  a  Valetudinarian ;  Staiio  bf.n,  ma  per  star  ineg- 
lio,  sto  qui ; '  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate.  The  fear  of 
death  often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save 
their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroy  them.      This  is  a  rettection 

'  I  WHB  well,  but  trying  to  be  bettor,  I  am  here. — L 
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made  by  some  liistoriaaa,  upon  observing  that  there  are  many 
more  thousand    k  11  d  fl    hC  than  in  a  battle;  and  may  be 

applied  to  tlios  m  1  t  !  f  imaginary  sick  persona  that  break 
their  constitut  by  pby  nd  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  death,  by  end  ur  ^  t  cape  it.  Thia  method  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  b  1  w  th  [  t  go  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To 
consult  the  pr  t         f  1  f    as  .the  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our 

health  our  bus  t  ij,    m  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a 

regimen,  or  co  f  phj  re  purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so 

unworthy  hum  t         th  t  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die 

than  submit  to  th  B      1      that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life 

vitiates  all  th  1  h  ft  and  casts  a  gloom  oyer  the  whole 
face  of  nature  t        mp        ble  we  should  take  delight  in  any 

thing  that  we  y  m  m     t  afi-aid  of  losmg. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that  I  think  any  one 
to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as 
ehoerfulnesa  of  mind  and  capacity  for  business,  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure tl  e  ffccts  of  a  well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot  be 
at  too  much  pa  ns  to  cultivate  and  preserve  it.  But  this  care, 
which  wo  are  i  rompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense,  but  by  duty 
and  inst  net  stoull  never  engage  us  in  groundless  fears,  melan- 
choly ■»[  prehens  ons  and  imaginary  distempers,  which  are  natural 
to  eve  y  u  au  who  s  more  anxious  to  live  than  how  to  live.  In 
short  the  p  os  rvat  on  of  life  should  be  only  a  secondary  concern, 
and  the  direction  of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of 
mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to  preserve  life,  without  being 
over  solicitous  about  the  event;  and  shall  arrive  at  that  point  of 
felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the  perfection  of  happi- 
ness, of  neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempera  his  health  by  ounces 
and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of  complying  with  those  natural 
Bolioitations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  drowsiness  or  love  of  exoroiae 
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governa  himself  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  chair,  I  shall  tel)  hira 
a  short  fable.  Japiter,  says  the  mythologiat,  to  reward  the  pietj 
of  a  certain  ,oouD  try  man,  promised  to  give  hiia  whatever  he  would 
ask.  The  oountryman  desired  that  he  might  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weather  in  his  own  estate  :  He  obtained  his  request, 
and  immediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and  sunshine  among  bis 
several  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary 
crop,  bis  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of  bis  neighbonrs  : 
upon  which  (says  the  fable)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take  the  weather 
again  into  his  own  hands,  or  lliat  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin 
himself,  C. 


No.  26.    FJIIDAY,  MARCH  30. 


t  dumus  esUia  Plutonla. 

W!th  equal  fiiot^  Ttch  Mend.  imparUal  fats 
Knocks  At  the  cotti^e.  and  the  pAlacegat«; 
UFe's  span  fbrblds  thee  to  extend  th}' cares, 

Nlifbt  eoon  will  naiio.  and  you  mnst  quickly  go 
To  6loty-a  gtiosti.  and  Flute's  honse  below. 


When  I  am  iu  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  my- 
self in  Westminster  Abbey;  Tfbere  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
aod  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  though tfnln ess 
that  is  not  diBagre"nbli'.     I  yes'orday  passed  a  whole  aftevnoou 
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tL     li      h  J     d  th  t  nd  the  cturch,  amusing  myaelf 

w  th  tl      t      b  t  d  ptiODH  that  1  met  with   in  those 

1  f  th    d     1      M     t  of  them  recorded  nothing  elao 

ftlb       dp  htthtli    wa'!  horn  upon  one  day,  and  died 

up  n  a  th  th  wl  1  i  t  y  of  his  life  being  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  oil  mankind.  T 
could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  exiotcnce,  whetlicr  of 
brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons , 
who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them  but  that  they  were  hon- 
and  that  they  died.  Thej  pat  me  m  mind  of  several  persons 
mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic  poema,  who  have  sounding 
names  given  them,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be 
killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothmg  but  being  knocked  on  the 

rxavxai/  Tf  MsSoi'Td  T(  0£f)(riA  jx^i   Tf 

Ho«, 
Glau.i'.inii.u,  S[edoiilftqi,c,    ITiersil     hum  |ue. 

Glnnces,  and  MedoQ,  and  rheiBilxliiis 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  In  holy  writ  by  '  the 
path  of  an  arrow,'  which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  with 
the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in  every  shovelful  of  it  that  was 
thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermist  with  a  kind 
of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place 
in  the  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  con- 
sider with  myself  what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  con- 
fused together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedra! ; 
how  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers, 
monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongst  one  aiiothei; 
and  blended  together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty, 
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»nd  youtli,  vitA  old-age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay 
iiished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  suvyejed  this  great  magazine  of  mortality, 
as  it  were.  In  the  lump  ;  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by  the 
accounts  which  I  found  on  seyeral  of  tho  monuments  which  are 
raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  anoient  fahrio."  Some  of  them 
w  dwth       ht        gtptphthtftw       p 

bl    f      th    d     dp  t    b        lua    t  d  wth  th        h    w  uli 

hlhtth[  hhhf       Ih        It       dp       1 

Th  th  ly  m  d    t   th  t  th  y    1  1  th 

h        t       fthp  ditdmGk        II  bw        lly 

th  t  m  t       1      t      I  tw  1  h        I     th 

ptlq      t      If      dth        w        [twhhi 
mt        dmumthhhJ       jt       lb  Idd 

th  t  tl     p         t  w     h   1  fill  1  th     h      h  w  th         j    f  tl 

hbtd  mtwhhhdh  tlftlm        yf 

p  wh       bdw       phpb       d        hpl  fill 

h    m  th    b  ith 

I        Id      t  b  1 1         y        1    U    1 1  d  w  th  1        1 

ep  tiphs  whi:,h  are  written  w  th  great  elegance  of  i,xpn,s^>ion  ii  d 
justness  of  thought  ^nd  therefore  do  honor  to  the  livmg  as  well 
as  to  the  dead  As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea 
ot  th  ^a  lance  or  politeness  f  a  nat  on  fiom  the  txrn  ot 
their  puhl  e  mjnumciits  and  m^ciijtioi  s  they  should  1  b  submit- 
ted to  the  purusal  of  men  ot  learmng  -ind  genius  before  they  aie 
put  in  execution  Sir  Cloude'ily  fehovels  monument  has  lurj 
often  given  me  great  offtnee  instead  of  the  biave  lougl  J  ngl  h 
Admir^  "^rmch  was  the  distingu  shing  character  ot  thjt  pliin 
gUIant  maD  he  is  repie''ent-ed  on  his  tomb  by  tie  fig  re  of  a 

'  Aceon  ts.  ichich — ^fonumenta,   ah   h  — H 

■i  If  he  hail  said       7  <i  pass  a  j-u  ij    aion     tied      I  lo  i^       t  b     ^  aa 

beatt  avoideil — H 
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beaa,  dressed  in  a  long  perriwig,  and  reposing  himself  npon  vel- 
vet cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state.  Tte  inscription  is  answer- 
able to  tlie  monument ;  for  instead  of  celebrating  tlie  many  re- 
markable actions  be  bad  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
It  acc[uaints  ns  only  with  the  manner  of  bis  death,  in  which  it  wiia 
impossible  for  bim  to  reap  any  honor.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  aro 
apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius,  show  an  infinitely  grcafer  taste 
of  antic[iiity  and  politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this 
nature,  than  what  wo  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  countvj'. 
The  monuments  of  tbeir  admirals,  wbii^h  have  been  erected  at  tho 
public  ezpen&e,  represent  them  like  themselves ;  and  are  adorned 
with  rostral  crowns  and  naval  ornamonta,  with  beautiful  festoons 
of  sea  weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  loft  the  repository  of 
our  English  Kings  for  the  contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I 
aliall  find  my  mind  disposed  for  so  serinus  an  amusement.  I 
know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and 
dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy  imaginations ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of 
nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as 
in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  meaoH  I  can  im- 
prove myself  with  thof^e  nbjecfs,  which  others  consider  with  ter- 
ror When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion 
of  onvy  dies  in  me;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a  tomb  stone,  my  heart  molts  with  compassion ; 
whun  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  tho 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow  ;  when 
I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider 
rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the 
world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and 
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astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  fa,ctions,  and  debates  jf 
mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of"  some 
that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  he  contemporaries,  and 
make  oui  appearance  together.  C. 


No.  28.    MONDAY,  APRIL  2. 


I  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  projeotor, 
concerning  a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may  rery  much  contri 
buto  to  the  embellish ment  of  the  city,  and  to  the  driving  bar 
barity  out  of  our  streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  pro- 
jectors in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  art  of  modern 
criticism. 

'SiK, 

'  Obsbkving  that  yon  have  thoughts  of  creating  certain 
officers  under  you,  for  the  inspection  of  several  petty  enormities 
which  yon  yourself  cannot  attend  to ;  and  finding  daily  absurdi- 
ties hung  upon  the  sign-posts  of  this. city,'  to  the  great  scandal 
of  foreigners,  as  we!!  as  those  of  our  own  country,  who  are 
curious  spectators  of  the  same  ;  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  yon 
would  be  pleased  to  mate  me  your  Superintendent  of  all  such 

'  V.  TaHer  with  Niohols's  notes,  No.  18-87.— G, 
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figures  and  devices  aa  are  or  stall  be  made  use  of  on  this  ooca 
sion  ;  with  full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever  I  shall 
find  irregular  or  defeotive.  For  want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is 
nothing  like  sound  literature  and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in 
those  objects  that  are  every  where  thrusting  themselves  out  to 
the  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become  visible.  Our  streets  are 
filled  with  blue  b  bl    k    wans,  and  red  lions ;  not  to  men- 

tion flying  pig        d  h  g  raour,  with  many  other  creatures 

■more  estraordin    y  th  y      the  deserts  of  Africa.     Strange  ! 

that  one  who  ha  11  th  h  d  nd  beasts  in  nature  to  ehuae  out 
ofj  should  live    t  tl  f       Sns  Rationis ! 

'  My  first  ta  k  th  f  h  uld  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to 
clear  the  city  ii  m  t  — In  tLe  second  place  I  would  for- 
bid, that  creatu  f  j  d  incongruous  natures  should  be 
joined  together  th  m  ;  such  as  the  bell  afid  the  neata- 
tongue,  the  do^  cS  g  d  The  fox  and  gooao  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  m  t  b  t  wh  t  h%a  th  f  x  and  tl  e  seven  stars  to 
do  together  ?  A  d  wh  d  d  the  la  b  and  d  Iphin  ever  meet, 
except  upon  agjtPAf  th  t  and  fiddle,  there  is  a 
conceit  in.  it ;  and  therefore  I  do  n  t  ut  nd  th  any  thing  I  have 
here  said  should  afloct  it.  I  rat  Bt  b  w  I  ve  to  you  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  young  tradesman,  at  bis  first 
setting  np,  to  add  to  his  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  be  served ; 
as  the  husband,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place  to  bis  mistress's 
arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I  take  to  have  given  rise  to  many 
of  those  absurdities  which  ai'e  committed  over  our  beads  ;  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hare, 
which  we  see  so  freq^uently  joined  together.  I  would  therefore 
establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining  bow  far  one  trades- 
man may  give  the  sign  of  another,  ajid  in  what  cases  he  may  be 
allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

'  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to  make  use 
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of  a  sign  which  hears  aome  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals 
What  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  see  a  hawd  at  the  sign 
of  the  Angel,  oi  a  tailor  at  the  lion  1  A  cook  should  uot  live  at 
the  hoot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig;  and  jet,  for  want 
of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a  goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a 
perfumer,  and  the  French  King's  head  at  a  sword- caller's. 

'  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  value  themselves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook 
such  as  are  bred  to  trade,  boar  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in 
their  coats  of  arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact; 
bnt  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity  thus  to  set  up 
the  sign  of  their  forefathers  ;  I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those 
who  actually  profess  the  trade,  to  shew  some  such  marks  of  it 
before  their  doors. 

'  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingenious  sign-post,  I 
would  likewise  advise  the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
for  the  ingonious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
trout ;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before  her  house  the  figure 
of  the  fish  that  is  her  namesake,  Mr,  Bell  has  likewise  distki 
guished  himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature  :  and  here,  sir,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a 
bell  has  given  occasion  to  several  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.  A 
man  of  your  reading  must  know  that  Able  Drugger  gained  great 
applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Johnson.  Our  apocryphal 
heathen  god  is  also  represented  by  this  figure  ;  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several 
of  OUT  streets.'  As  for  the  Bell  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a, 
savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puKzled 
Upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  tlie  reading  of 
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ail  oil  romance  translated  out  of  the  Frencli ;  wliicb  gives  an  ao- 
coTint  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wildornesa, 
and  is  called  in  the  French  La  Belle  Sauvage,'  and  is  every 
where  translated  by  our  countrymen  the  Bell  Savage.  This  piece 
of  philology  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have  made  sign- 
posts my  study,  and  conseijiiontly  qualified  myself  for  the  employ- 
ment which  I  solicit  at  your  hands.  Bat  before  I  conclude  my 
letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark  which  I  have 
made  upon  the  subject  witb  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you, 
namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the  in- 
habiiant  by  the  sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.  A  surly  choleric 
fellow,  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear  ;  as  men  of  milder  dis- 
positions fcec[uently  live  at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl 
painted  upon  a  sign  near  Charing- cross,  and  very  curiounly  gar- 
nished, with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  found  upon  inquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little 
agremens  upon  his  sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know,  air, 
it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentle- 
man of  your  great  abilities  ;  so,  humbly  recommending  myself  to 
your- favour  and  patronage, 

'  I  remain,'  &c. 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  anotlier,  wiiich  came  to  me 
by  tbe  same  penny-poat. 

'Fran  m»  men  oparlmenl  n^ar  Charing  ctoss. 


'  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  inge- 
nuity, I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.     He  is  by  birth 
u  monkey  ;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
'V.  No.  68,  by  Steele.— G. 
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drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reasonable  creature.  He  gives 
great  satisfaction  to  tlie  quality ;  and  if  thej  will  make  a  subscrip- 
tion for  him,  I  will  send  for  a  brotlier  of  his  out  of  Holland  that 
is  a  very  good  tumbler;  and  also  for  another  of  the  same  family 
whom  I  design  for  my  mcrry-andrew,  as  being  an  esoelleat  mimie, 
and  the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  he  now  ia.  I  hope  to 
have  this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  winter ;  and 
doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  tiaa  the  opera  or  puppet-show. 
I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the , 
opera  heroes ;  but  certainly  be  is  a  better  representative  of  a  man 
than  the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If  you 
will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  shall  be 
y  niglit  a  spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 


'Ia 


0. 


No.  29.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  3. 


Theke  is  nothing  thattas  more  startled  our  English  audience, 
than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the 
word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  music. 
Our  countrymen  could  not  forlDear  laughing  when  they  heard  a 
lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of 
a  letter  set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an.  old  play  of 
'  Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  an  ab- 
Buvdity ;  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  pri» 
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cess  in  her  closet,  to  spoak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  musi 
oal  iostruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  aetiag  in  recitativo  might 
appear'  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  hut  think  it  much  more  juat 
than  that  which  pre^ailod  in  our  EugliaU  opera  before  this  inno- 
vation; the  transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more 
natural,  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and  ordinarj  speak- 
ing, which  was  the  common  method  in  Purcell's  operas. 

The  only  feult  I  find  in  our  present  practice,  is  tlie  making 
use  of  Italian  recitativo  with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
tone  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation  in  their 
ordinary  Kpeech,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  every  other 
people  ;  as  we  may  sec  oven  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who  bor- 
der so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I  do  not  mean  thu 
pronuiiciatioii  of  each  particular  word,  but  the  soimd  of  the  whole 
sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  English  gentleman, 
when  be  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all 
of  them  speak  in  a  tone ;  and  therefore  he  very  wisely  prefers 
his  own  countrymen,  not  considering  that  a  foreigner  complains 
of  the  same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music  in  every  language,  should 
be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language ;  for  other- 
wise, what  may  properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language,  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy, 
knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences  in  the  recitativo  bear  a  re- 
mote affinity  to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation ; 
or,  to  apeak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  lan- 
guage made  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the  Italian 

ahoulJ   rather  hare  sftid    "might  affr:<:t  us  at  first 
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irnisio,  (if  one  may  so  call  them,)  which  resemble  their  accents  in 
discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones 
of  an  English  voice  when  we  are  angry ;  insomuch  thiit  I  have 
often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken  as  to  what  has  beca 
lioing  upon  the  stage,  and  expecting  to  see  the  horo  knoel  down 
his  messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  question  ;  or  fan- 
cying that  he  c[uarrels  with  hie  friend,  when  he  only  bids  him 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree  with  our  Eng- 
lish muaieians,  in  admiring  Purcell's  compositions,  and  thinking 
his  tunes  so' wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words  ;  because  both  nar 
tiona  do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds, 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  English  composer 
should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too  servilely,  but  make 
use  of  many  gentle  deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
native  language,  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  softuess 
and  '  dying  falls,'  (as  Shakespear  calls  thom,)  but  should  stil!  re- 
member that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English  au- 
dience; and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary 
conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own  Ian 
guago,  as  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to  imi- 
tate. It  is  observed,  that  several  of  the  singing  birds  of  our  own 
country  learn  to  sweeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness 
of  their  natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that  come  from 
warmer  climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allow  the  Italian 
opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much  as  may  grace  and  soften 
it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the 
infusion  be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music,  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony, 
has  been  formed  upon  tho;  e  sounds  which  every  country  abound* 
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with  :  in  shtrtj  that  music  is  of  a  relative  natuve ;  and  what  is  har- 
mony to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to  another. 

The  same  observations  wliich  I  have  made  upon  the  recitative 
p.rt  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  songs  and  aira  in  general. 

Signer  Baptist  LuUy  acted  like  a  man  of  sense  in  this  parti- 
cular. He  found  tiie  French  music  extremely  defective,  ani! 
very  often  barbarous  however,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people, 
.  the  humour  of  their  hnguage  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to 
deal  with  lie  did  not  jretend  to  extirpate  the  French  music,  and 
plant  the  Italian  n  its  stead  but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize 
it  with  mnumerible  graces  and  modulations  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Itdliin  By  thi^  means  '  the  French  music  is  now  per- 
fect in  its  kind  and  when  you  say  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Ital- 
ian, jou  only  mem  that  it  dues  not  please  you  so  well,  for  there 
is  scaico  a  Fienchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give 
the  Italian  inch  a.  pieference  The  music  of  the  French  is  indeed 
very  properly  alapted  to  their  pronunoiation  and  accent,  as  their 
whole  opcia  wondeifully  favours  the  genius  of  suoh  a  gay,  airy 
people  Ihe  choius  in  wh  eh  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the  par- 
terre frequi.nt  oppoitunitiea  of  joining  in  concert '  with  the  stage. 

This  inclination  of  the  ^udlencc  to  sing  along  with  the  actors, 
fio  pievailswith  them  th^t  I  have  sometimes  known  the  perform- 
er on  the  stige  do  no  moie  in  a  celebrated  song,  than  the  clerk 
of  a  pansb  church  who  serves  only  to  raise  the  psaJni,  and  is  af- 
terwards drowned  in  the  music  of  the  congregation.  Every  actor 
that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and  heroines  are 
so  painted,  that  they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk- 
maids. The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselveg 
in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  dancing-masters.  I  liave  .seen 
a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings;  and  Alphous,  instead 
of  having  his  head  covered  with  sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making 

I  O.  .1.  These  meiiDs.  '  O.  F.  CoQBort. 
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love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  perriwig,  and  a  plume  of  feathers;  but 
with,  a  Toice  bo  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  Lave 
thought  the  murm.urs  of  a  country  brook  the  much  more  agree- 
able music. 

I  remember  tlie  laat  opera  I  saw  iu  tliat  merry  uation,  was 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempt- 
ing figure,  puts  himself  in  a  Freni'h  eijuipage,  and  brings  Asca- 
laphiis  along  with  him  as  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  is  what  we 
call  folly  and  impertinence ;  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as 
gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  hero  offered,  than  that 
music,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetey  and  oratory, 
are  to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and 
taste  of  mankind,  aad  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  them- 
selves ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the  art, 
but  the  art  to  tlie  taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only 
chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  diBtinguishing  harsh, 
from  disagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge 
whether  a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and  whethei 
the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more  or  less  pleasing. 


%•  Complete  seta  of  tJiis  paper  for  the  month  of  Mareh,  are  sold 
by  Mr.  Greaves  in  St.  Jamea's-street ;  Mr.  Lillie,  perfumer,  the  eonior  oi 
Beaufort-buildings;  Messrs.  Sanger,  Kuapton,  Konnd,  and  Mrs,  Baldwm. 
V  %>eot.  iu  fol. 
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Last  night,  apon  my  going  into  a  eoffee-houae  not  far  from 
tlie  Haymarltet  Tlieatre,  I  diverted  myself  for  above  half  an  hour 
with  overhearing  tho  discourse  of  one,  who,  by  the  shabhinoaa  of 
his  dresa,  the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of 
hia  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species  who  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  projectors.  This  gentleman,  for  I 
found  be  was  treated  as  such  by  liia  audience,  was  eiitertaiuint  a 
whole  table  of  listeners  with  the  project  of  an  opera,  which  he 
told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  con- 
trivance, and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution,  provided 
he  might  find  his  account  in  it.  He  said,  that  he  had  observed 
the  great  troublo  aud  inconvenience  which  ladies  were  at,  in 
travelling  up  and  down  to  the  several  shows  that  are  exhibited 
in  different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing  mookies  are  in 
one  place ;  the  puppet-show  in  another ;  the  opera  in  a  third ; 
not  to  mention  the  lions,  that  are  almost  a  whole  day's  journey 
from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of 
figure  are  forced  to  lose  half  the  winter  after  their  eoming  to 
town,  before  "they  have  seen  all  the  strange  sights  about  it.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  the  echerao  of  an  opera,  entitled,  The  Espeditiou  of 
Alexander  the  Great;'  in  which  ho  had  disposed  all  tLe  re- 
markable shows  about  town,  among  the  scenes  and  deeoratioiia 
of  his  piece.  The  thought,  ho  confessed,  was  not  originally  his 
own,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  perform- 
ances which  he  had  seen  upon  our  stage  ;  in  one  of  which  tbem 
'  V,  Nicliol/a  potes  to  No.  14  of  Tfttlur,  nnd  Spec.  38,— G, 
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was  a  raree-show;  in  another  ci  ladder- dance ;  and  in  others  a 
posture-man,  a  moving  picture,  with  many  curiosities  of  tlie  like 
nature. 

ThEpUonfAl        d       p       wthh         nsltgth 
0      1      f  D  Iph  wh   h  th     d  mb  CO  J  wh     h      b 

tdby        myp  fqltyflty  tb 

t     1      d       tell        h  mh     f  t  th  t        CI      h 

f  B        t  p         id  th  f  th    t  nipl 

g    g  tb    b  U     f  D  Ipl       f     J  y    f  h  I      Tb    t     t    f 

D  t     b    1     il  d  by  th     m  M      S  Im       wl 

Al         d         tfll       1       wthp  fwwkltp 

t    th    b      t  f  1  St  t  Wh      Al         1  t    th  t 

t  y        wl    h  Q      t      G     t       t  II         til     1  ^   w 
d    glj  fi         tb  t  tl   y  w     Id      t  1         th      L  Id  th      h  tl   y 
w  t  tl  p  Imbbyl     b       d  th  t  th  y  w     11 1     g    i 

t!       I     V  by  th       t    th  wh      tl  y  1    1      th   g  b  t  th 

Iftb  tb  fHkly        IHI  Ih 

t    b       I  t  d    11  t!     d  f  th  t  pi        th    1  11  b    t 

g      ly  pt  d    wh    h  t  I       bly  b         h  b     d        th 

th    t       ly  f  th     1  w  t   th  t      Th  1 

wdmA  whhAl  d  mtb  pp  Ito  paa 
th      gh    w  U  g        th  1  gl  t     f  k        d 

I         th  p         w  th    th      m     y      th        pi  t  t     th  t 

11  p  Atthmt  ftl  li  by 

t       g  m  Is         t  w      wh  th       b     1         1       t     th  y        j    b 

1      1  1 1  m    g  th    w    d  d  th      t  g    by 

ftb  fyppl      fi  Ithltg      tbtl 

P    k  thm  t    p  t    K    g  P  p  1  ph     t      d 

t    b  t      d  ly  P       11      J  t    g  il        d     th    <J      t, 

po         d    m  I    y  whi  !i  th  1         MP       li        d        d 

t       11  by  th        ni      f  B      ph  1  ai      th     1         f  tl  t 

d  b  ttl       h       th     t       k  t!         glly  Id 
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to  Bhow  the  mutual  friendstip  and  good  correspondence  that 
reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet- 
show,  ia  which  the  iogeniouB  Mr.  Powell,  junior,  may  have  an 
opportnnity  of  displaying  his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  two  monarcha.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  3 
puppet-show  was  not  a  suitable  entertainment  for  Alexander  the 
Gfreat ;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we 
suppose  the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  India  which  is 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  pigmies.  But  this  objection  was  looked 
upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  proposal  immediately  over-ruled. 
Our  projector  further  added,  tliat  after  the  reconciliation  of 
these  two  kings,  they  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and 
either,  of  them  entertain  hia  guest  with  the  German  artist,  Mr. 
Pinkethman'a  heathen'  gods,  or  any  of  the  lite  diversions,  which 
shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  witk  very  great  applause  by  the 
whole  table.  Upon  which  tho  undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had 
not  yet  communicated  to  na  above  half  his  design  ;  for  that 
Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole 
opera  should  be  acted  in  that  language,  which  was  a  tongue  he  was 
sure  would  wonderfully  pleaae  the  ladies,  especially  when  it  was 
a  little  raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic  dialect ;  and  could  not  but 
he  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  because  there  are  fewer  of 
them  who  understand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficnltj 
that  remained,  was,  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we  could  per- 
suade some  gentlemen  of  the  universities  to  learn  to  sing,  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  for  tho  stage :  but  this  objection  soon 
vanished,  when  the  projector  informed  us,  that  the  Greeks  weri' 

'  Lately  arrived  n  rare  and  onrioas  aiiist.  who  in  Uia  presence  of  ail 
HpeotatiOrs,  makes  all  aorta  and  (oahions  of  Indian,  China,  and  otliei-  oarioua 
ligures,  in  variona  ooIohi'b,  as  Bmall  aa  ihey  please.  Aho  all  sorts  of  birds 
fiiwla,  images  of  men.  Ac  He  blowetli  all  sorts  of  giiisa  eiiriunsl]',  Au  7 
Eioliols'e  uutes  to  Tatler.  K->.  206.— G. 
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at  present  the  only  musIcianB  in  the  Turkish  empirSj  auu  that  it 
■would  be  Tery  easy  for  our  factory  at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every 
year  with  a  colony  of  musioians,  hy  the  opportunity  of  the  Tnr- 
liey  fleet.  'Besides,  (says  ho,)  if  we  want  any  single  vo  ce  for 
any  lower  part  in  the  opera,  Lawrence  can  leirn  to  apeilc  Uieek 
as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight  a  time 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  mitteri  to  the  good  lihmg 
of  all  that  heard  him,  ho  left  his  seat  at  the  table  and  plaiite  1 
himself  before  the  fire,  where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  f  r 
e  of  overhearing  what  he  said  Whethet  he  hi  1 
!  to  be  more  attentive  than  or  Imary  I  cann  I  fell 
hut  he  had  not  stood  hy  me  above  a  quarter  of  i  m  nule  b  it  Iip 
turned  short  upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  eattliing  me  hv  a  butt  u 
of  my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following  man 
nee'  Besides,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  ■very  estraordiniry  genius 
for  music  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  wIiJ  his  '^o  etroDg  ^  spring  in 
his  fingers,  that  ho  can  make  the  board  of  in  oi^in  siuud  like  a 
drum;  and  if  I  could  hut  procure  a  subscri[.ti  u  ot  about  tpi 
thousand  pounds  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  h  ni 
over,  and  oblige  him  hy  articles  to  set  i,very  tiling  that  should  bt- 
Bung  upon  the  English  stage.  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my 
fece,  expecting  I  would  make  au  auswoi  when  by  ^ood  luck  i 
gentleman  that  had  entered  the  eoffee-1  oi  se  since  the  projector 
applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him  talk  of  his  Swiss  cnmpositi>nfl 
cried  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  Is  oar  music  then  to  leceive  fur 
ther  improvements  from  Switzerland?  This  al-irmed  the  p  lec 
tor,  who  immediately  let  go  my  button  nnd  turned  about  ti 
answer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diversion  which 
seemed  to  be  made  in  favour  of  me,  and  liymg  down  my  [em  < 
upon  the  bar,  retired  with  some  precipitation  C 

1  V.  Guardian,  S'l— nnJ  Spactator,  2(i8,— G 
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The  club  of  wtich  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily  composed 
of  Buch  persons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and 
deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  man- 
kiud  :  by  this  means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatost  -variety  of 
hints  and  materials,  and  know  every  thing  that  passes  in  the 
different  t[uarters  and  divisions,  not  only  of  this  great  city,  but 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  My  readers,  too,  have  the  satisfaction  to 
finil,  that  there  is  no  rank  or  iJegree  among  them  who  have  not 
their  representative  in  this  olub,  and  that  there  is  always  some- 
body present  who  will  take  eare  of  their  resjiective  interests,  that 
nothing  may  be  written  or  published  to  the  prejudice  or  infringe- 
ment of  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sate  very  late  in  company  with  this  select  body  of 
friends,  who  entertained  me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  made  upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  tlio 
various  success,  which  they  had  met  with  among  their  several 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will.  Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the 
softest  manner  he  could,  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your 
comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were 
offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera,  and  the  pup- 
pet-show ;  that  some  of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised, 
that  I  should  think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage 
of  persons  of  qiiality,  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up 
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sTiort,  and  told  liim,  tLat  the  papers  he  liiuted  at  hacl  done  great 
good  in  the  city,  and  that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the 
better  for  them :  and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city  thought 
themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  generous  in- 
tentions to  scourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  miiltitude, 
■without  condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  Intrigues 
and  cuekoldoms.  In  short,  says  Sir  Andrew,  if  you  avoid  that 
foolish  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and 
employ  yoar  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  your 
paper  must  needs  be  of  general  use. 

"Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  Andrew,  That  ho 
wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  senso  talk  after  that  manner ;  that 
the  city  had  always  been  the  province  for  satire ;  and  that  the 
wits  of  king  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during  his 
whole  reign.  He  then  shewed,  by  the  examples  of  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age,  that  the  fol- 
lies of  the  stage  and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  sacred 
for  ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patron 
iaed  them.  But  after  all,  says  he,  I  think  your  raillery  has  made 
too  great  an  excursion,  in  attacking  several  persons  of  the  inns 
of  court ;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  shew  me  any  precedeiit 
for  yoar  behaviour  in  that  particular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Koger  do  Covcrloy,  who  had  said  nothiug 
all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with  a  pish !  and  told  us,  that  he 
wondered  to  see  bo  many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon 
fooleries.  Let  our  good  friends,  said  he,  attack  every  one  that 
deserves  it :  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  applying 
bjmself  to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  country  sijnires  - 
tiisy  are  the  ornaments  of  the  English  nation ;  men  of  good  heads 
and  sound  bodies  I  and  let  me  tell  you,  some  of  them  take  it  ill 
of  you,  that  you  mention  foshunters  with  so  little  respect. 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  occasion.     What 
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he  said  was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  toucliing  upon 
the  army,  and  advised  me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that  point 

By  thiB  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  speculations  waa 
taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  club;  and  began  to 
think  myself  in  the  condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife 
who  took  a  dislike  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  till 
by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  aversion  to,  thev 
loft  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  worthy  friend  the 
clevgyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  club  that  night, 
undertook  my  cause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
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me,  I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose  praises  do  honour  to 

the  perions  on.  whom  they  are  bestowed 

The  wh  1     1  b  p  J    a  particular  dtference  to  the  discourse  of 
this  ge  tl  m  d        drawn  mt)  what  ie  says,  as  much  by  the 

candid  m       er  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by 

the  str    ^fh    f     gum  nt  and  fcrce  of  itason  which  he  makes  use 
of.     W  11  H       y       b  immedi  itely  agreed,  that  what  he  had  said 
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was  right;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist,  upon  the 
quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave 
up  the  city  with  the  same  frankness.  The  Templor  would  not 
stand  out ;  and  was  followed  hj  Sir  Roger  and  tliB  Captain  :  who 
a.11  agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  oarry  the  war  into  what 
<iuarter  I  pleased ;  proTided  I  continued  to  combat  with  criminals 
in  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  viee  without  hurting  the  person. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  ma 
in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  triumvirate  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in,  for  their  destruction.  Every  man  at  first  stood  hard 
for  his  friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they  should 
spoil  their  proscription  :  and  at  length,  making  a  sacrifice  of  all 
their  accLuaintanoe  and  relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent 
execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may  be  found  :  I  shall  be 
deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  shall  repri- 
mand him  very  freely ;  if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly 
and  impertinence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it 
In  short,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in  city,  court,  or  country,  tha.t 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  mate  an  example  »f  it.  I  must,  however,  entreat  every 
particular  person,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this 
paper,  never  to  frliink  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  said  :  for  I  promise  him,  never  to  draw  a 
faulty  character  which  docs  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand  people  ;  or 
to  publish  a  single  paper  that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  bene. 
solencOi  and  v  ith  a  love  to  mankind.  C. 
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Blsn  Isepto  res  Ineptior  duIIa  est 

Oatdl.  Corm.  39. 

Akong  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  ia  hotiq  in  which  authors 
.ire  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in  works  of  hiimonr,  as  thero  is 
none  in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an 
imagination  that  teems  with  monsters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  capahle  of  furniahing'  the  world 
with  diversions  of  this  nature;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  several  writers,  who  set  up  for  mea  of  humour,  what 
wiM  irregular  fancies,  what  unnatural  distortions  of  thought,  do 
we  meet  with  ?  if  they  speak  nonsense,  thej  believe  the;i  are 
talking  humour;  and  when  tlioy  have  di'awn  together  a  scheme 
of  absurd  iueonsistont  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to 
themselves  without  laughing.  These  poor  gentlompn  endeavour 
to  gain  themselves  the  reputation  of  wits  and  humourists,  by 
such  monstrous  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bedlam ;  not 
considering  that  humour  should  always  lie  under  the  cheek  of 
reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the  nieest  judgment, 
by  BO  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  boundless 
freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
this  sort  of  compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other ;  and  a  certain 
regularity  of  thought  which  must  discover  the  writ«r  to  he  a  man 
rf  sense  at  the  same  t  me  thdt  he  appea  a  altogether  given  up  ii 
caprice  For  my  part  when  I  read  thi,  delujous  mirth  of  an 
unskilful  author  I  cannct  bf  SO  baibaiou'?  ts  to  divert  nij^t-lf 
With  it  hut  ani  ather  pt  to  pit\  the  man  thiin  t  Ii  i^l  at  any 
thing  he  writes 
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The  deoeased  Mr.  Sliadwell,'  who  had  himself  a  great  denl  of 
the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  represents  an  empty  rake,  in 
one  of  hie  plays,  as  very  much  surprised  to  hear  one  say  that 
breaking  of  windows  was  not  Lumoiir ;  and  I  question  not  but 
seycrai  Ecglish  readers  will  he  as  much  startled  to  hear  me 
affirm,  that  maiiy  of  those  raving  incoherent  pieces,  whicli  are 
often  spread  amoug  us,  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather 
the  offsprings  of  a  distempered  brain,  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not  humour,  than 
what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otberwise  than  as  Cowley 
has  done  wit,  by  Eegatives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of 
it,  I  would  deliver  them  aft«r  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  alle- 
gory, and  by  supposing  Humour  to  bo  a  person,  deduce  to  him 
all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the  following  genealogy  :  Truth 
was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Sense. 
Good  Sense  was  tho  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  a  col- 
lateral line  called  Mirth,  by  wliom  he  had  issue  Humour.  Hu- 
mour therefore  being  the  youngest  of  this  illustrious  family,  and 
descended  from  parents  of  such  different  dispositions,  is  very 
various  aad  unequal  in  his  temper;  sometimes  you  see  him  put- 
ting on  grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit,  sometimes  airy  in  iiis 
behaviour,  and  fantastic  in  his  dress  :  insomuch  that  at  different 
times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  merry- 
andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  consti- 
tution, whatever  mood  he  is  in,  ho  never  fails  to  make  his  company 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him 
the  name  of  this  young  gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pass  for 
him  in  the  world;  to  tho  end  that  weil-meaniug  persons  may  not 

'  Tliomas  Sliadwell.  V.  Diy den's  Mna-Flecinoe. 
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or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  liim  to  be  altogetlier 

spurious  and  a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  dosconds  originally 
from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of  Nonsense,  wio  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  tiie 
daughters  of  EoUy,  commonly  knownbj  the  name  of  Laughter, 
on  whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which  I  have  boon 
here  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at  length  tho  genealogical  table 
of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  under  it  the  genea- 
logy of  Trne  Humour,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations. 


Nonsense. 

Ve  EBz  Y . Laughter. 

False  Humodr. 


Tkuth, 
Good  Sehse. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour. 


I  might  extend  the  allegory,  l>y  mentioning  several  of  the 
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buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delights  in  mimicry,  that  it  is  all  one 
to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice  and  fully,  luxury  and 
avarice  ;  or,  oa  the  contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and 
(.overt  J. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  uiducky,  inaomueii  that  he  will 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both 
irieuds  and  foes  indifferently.  For  having  but  small  talents,  he 
!iiubt  be  jnerry  where  he  can,  nut  whtro  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  reason,  he  pursues  no  point 
either  of  njorality  or  instruction,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the 
sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing  but  inock  repieseohi- 
i.ionB,  his  ridicule  is  always  persoud,  and  aimed  at  the  vieious 
oian,  or  the  writer;  not  at  the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of  false  hu- 
mourists ;  but  as  one  of  my  principal  designs  in  this  paper  io  to 
lieat  down  that  malignant  spirit  which  discovers  itself  in  the 
writings  of  the  present  ago,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future, 
to  single  out  any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the  world  with  such 
compositions  as  are  ill  natured,  immoral,  and  absurd.  This  is 
the  only  exception  which  T  shall  make  to  the  general  rule  I  have 
prescribed  myself,  of  attackina  multitudes ;  since  every  honest 
ujan  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  in  a  natural  state  of  war  ti  itli 
the  libeller  and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  nh^ri>ver  they 
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faU  in  his  way.     Tliia  is  but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating 
them  as  they  treat  otiiora.  C. 


No.  37.     THURSDAY,  APRIL  12. 


UnbMd  to  apinnjDg,  in  tbs  loom  nnaklll'A 

Some  montlis  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Eoger,  being  in  the  country, 
enelosed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a,  certain  lady  whom  I  shall 
here  call  hj  the  name  of  Leonora,'  and,  aa  it  contained  matters 
of  coasoquence,  desired  me  to  doliYer  it  to  her  with  my  own 
hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  ladyship  pretty  early  in 
the  morning,  and  was  desired  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  her 
lady's  library,  till  such  time  as  she  was  in  a  readiness  to  receive 
me.  The  very  sound  of  a  Lady's  Library  gave  me  a  great  curi- 
osity to  see  it ;  and,  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  lady  came  to 
me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  hT 
books,  which  were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At 
the  end  of  the  folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were 
great  jars  of  China  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble 
piece  of  architecture.'  The  quartos  were  separated  from  the 
octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in  a  delightful 
pyramid.  The  octavos  were  bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapcf;, 
colours,  and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden  frame, 
that  tkey  looked  like  one  eontiuued  pillar  indented  with    the 

'  V.  Noa.  92,  140,  IBS,  and  notea  on  Leonora,  and  Miss  Slie|ilieai'<l, 
wnoae  name  by  inBn'inge  lieonme  Mi'B.  Perry,  the  lady  bere  alluik"!  'o.  —  C. 

'  V.  Tatler,  No  23  j  Lorar,  No.  10,  and  Swift's  WoiUfi,  vo).  ssii.  iu 
Bvo.,  p.  55. — C. 
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finest  strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  tie  greatest  variety 
of  dyes  That  part  of  the  library  whioh  was  designed  for  the 
reception  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other  loose  papers,  was 
enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sijuare,  consisting  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
grotesque  works  that  ovor  I  saw,  and  made  up  of  scaramouches, 
lions,  monkies,  mandarines,  trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other 
odd  figures  in  Ckina  ware.  In  the  midst  of -the  room  was  a  little 
Japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  pim<a' 
a  silver  snuff-box  made  in  tko  shape  of  a  little  hook.  I  found 
there  were  several  other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper  shelvea, 
whioh  were  carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  th_e  nnm- 
b        Idi    f      t        th    m    te     f  m     t      I  w     w     d    f  lly 

pi        dwth        hmtkdff        t  md        y 

hi   t   1   th  th   1  dy     d  th      hi  d  1  1      t  k    w   t  fi    t 

wh  th     I    h     1 1 1      y  my    If  tt  lb 

Tip      my  I    k  t    tl     I     k     I  f      d  th        w 

fwwhhhlijhlbghfh  bthtm        f 

tbmhdb         gtttl  thh  hhdld 

th  m  p        d  h        se     1      h   1  th        tl  f  th 

Am    g  1  th  t  I  II       y  w  U  h      tl       tl    t 


Ogjlby 'a  Virgil. 

Dry  den's  Juvenal, 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrsea. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  pin  stuck  h 

Penibroko's  Arcadia. 
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Loolse  of  Human  UnderstandiDg ;  with  a  paper  of  patches 
in  it. 

A  spelling-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  esplanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upoa  Death. 

The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malbrauche's  Search  after  Truth,  translated  into 
Engli.h. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  CalUng. 

Tales  in  Verse  by  Mr.  Durfey  :  bound  In  red  leather,  gilt  on 
the  back,  and  doubled  down  in  several  pWes. 

All  the  Classic  Authors,  in  wood. 

A  set  of  Elzivir's,  by  the  same  hand. 

Clelia  :  which  opened  of  it.seif  in  the  place  that  describes  two 
lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  new  Atalantis,  witli  a  Koy  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book ;  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Dr.  SaehcTerell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial, 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  these   ind 
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several  other  authors,  when  Leonora  enterecl,  aDcl,  upon  my  pre- 
senting her  with  the  letter  from  the  Knight,  told  me,  with  an  un- 
speakable graoe,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Koger  was  in  good  health,  I 
answered  ye&  ;  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and  after  a  bow  or  two 
retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is  still  a  very 
lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  being  unfortunate  in  her  first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  venture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no  children  to 
take  eare  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate  to  my  good 
friend  Sir  Eoger,  But  as  the  mind  naturally  sinks  into  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by  some  favourite 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  passions  of 
her  sex,  into  &  love  of  hooks  and  retirement.  She  converses 
chiefly  with  men,  (as  she  has  often  said  herself,)  but  it  is  only  in 
their  writings  ;  and  admits  of  very  few  male-visitants,  except  mj 
friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  with- 
out scandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  .very  much  among  ro- 
mances, it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  tmm  of  thinking,  and 
discovers  itself  even  in  her  house,  her  gardens,  and  her  furni- 
ture. Sir  Roger  has  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  her  country-seat,  which  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  wil- 
derness, about  an  hundred  miles  distant  fi'oin  London,  and  looks 
like  a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks  about  her  aro  shaped 
nt    a  tifi  ■  1  g    tt  d  w'  1    w    d  b'  d  jes 


Th    w    d    a          t     t 

h   ly  w  Ik 

tw    t  1      t     lowers,  and 

fill  d  w  th    ag       f  t    tl 

Th     p 

J,          m  d    t     un  among 

pUl           Ibythtm 

t    ght  t 

n                   J    agreeably. 

Th  >          1  k  w          11 

t  d  mt       t 

t  f  11  k      h  t  is  inhab- 

t  d  by  a         pi      t    w 

d       pt 

t    li  by     1  ttle  rivulet 

wh   h      n    tl         h 

nm    d  w 

d       k     w          tho  family 

byth        m     fTh    P 

1    gSt 

Tl     K    ^It  1  kewise  tcua 
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me,  that  tliia  lady  preaerveB  her  game  better  thin  anj  oi  'he  gen 
tlemen  in  the  country.  '  Not  (ay  S  r  Rog  )  h  t  o  s  ^ 
great  a  value  upon  her  partr  J^es  and  ph  a  u  a  as  u[  on  li  r 
larks  and  nightingales.  For  she  sajs  th  t  eve  v  b  d  w  Is 
killed  in  her  ground,  wUl  spoil  a  concert  and  tl  at  h  ah  1  er 
tainly  miss  him  the  nest  year 

When  I  think  how  oddly  t  s  1  !y  s  p  ov  1  by  lei  u  u^  I 
look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  ■»  la  rat    n  ind  j  4.      1  t 

these  innocent  entertainments  whhBolastr  dt  h  el 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  thin  those  of  1  er  x 
who  employ  themselves  in  d  ers  ous  that  are  less  r  a  u  ble 
though  more  in  fashion  I  What  mprov  ments  would  a  wom<v  i 
have  uiade,  who  is  so  auscepti!  le  of  mp  ess  oub  f  on  wl  at  tl  o 
reads,  had  she  been  guided  to  s  ch  ["ooks  a,  have  i  tend  n  j  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  an  I  rec  tj  the  pa*!  on  a  w  11  9 
to  those  which  are  of  little  moie  use  tl  a  to  d  ve  t  the  a^  a- 
tion! 

Bat  the  manner  of  a  kdy's  e  n^  loy  n„  Le  s  If  u.  f  llj  q  e  d- 
ing  shall  be  the  subject  of  anothe  pj  nwhcId^nD 
recommend  such  particular  b  oks  is  m  j  be  p  p  r  for  the  m- 
provement  of  the  sex.  And  as  tb  s  a  suljc  of  a  ry  n  e 
nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to  give  me  their  thoughts 
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Multa  fero.  nt  plafcm  gonns  frrltab«a  vatum, 

Hob.  11.  E  p.  2. 102. 

Mncli  do  I  Bui&r,  niiicb  to  keep  fn  peace 

This  jcaloui  wasplBh.  wrong-hesd,  rli jmlns  mea 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  tlie  noblest  productioD  of  human  natures 
BO  it  is  capable  of  giTing  tbe  miod  one  of  the  most  deligttful  and 
moat  improyiDg  entertainments.  '  A  virtuous  man  (says  Seneca) 
struggling  with  mbfortnnes,  is  such  a  speetaole  as  gods  might 
look  upon  with  pleasure ;'  and  such  a  pleasure  it  is  which  cue 
meets  with  in  the  representation  of  a  well-written  tragedy.  Di- 
versions of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our  thoughts  every  thing  that 
is  mean  and  little.  They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  humanity 
wliieh  is  tbe  ornament  of  our  nature.  They  soften  insolence, 
Boothe  affliction,  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the 
world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has  luet  with  public  encouragement. 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Home,  in  the 
intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable :  but,  what  a  Ctristiau 
writer  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the 
moral  part  of  the  performance. 

This  I  may  shew  more  at  large  hereafter ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  that  I  may  contribute  something  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  English  tragedy,  I  shall  take  notice,  in  this,  and  in  other 
following  papers,  of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem  liable 
to  exception. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  tho  Greek  tongue 
was  the  most  proper  for  tragedy;  because  at  the  same  time  that 
it  lifted  up  the  discourse  frora  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached 
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nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  Ytrsc.  '  For,  (says  lie,)  we  mn  j 
observe  that  men  in  ordinary  discourse  very  often  apeali  Iambics, 
without  taking  notice  of  it.'  We  may  make  the  same  observation 
of  our  English,  blank  verse,  which  often  enters  into  our  common 
discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it,  and  is  such  a  due  me- 
dium between  rhyme  and  prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted 
to  tragedy.  I  am  therefore  very  mucli  offended  when  I  see  a  play 
in  rhyme  j  which  is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tragedy  of  Hexam- 
eters would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin,  The  solecism  is,  I 
think,  still  greater  iu  those  playa  that  have  some  scenes  in  rhyme, 
and  some  iu  blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upoii  as  two  sev- 
eral languages  ;  or  where  we  see  somf  particular  similies  dignified 
with  rhyme,  at  the  same  time  that  every  thing  about  them  lies  in, 
blank  verse.  I  would  not,  however,  debar  the  poet  from  concluding 
his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases,  oycry  act  of  it,  with  two  or  three  coup- 
lets, which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air  in  the  Italian  opera 
after  a  long  recitativo,  and  give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Be- 
sides that  wc  see  a  diversity  of  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  old 
tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired  with  the  same 
continued  modulation  of  voice.  For  the  same  reason  I  do  not 
dislike  the  speeches  in  our  English  tragedy  that  close  with  an 
hemistic,  or  half  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who  speaks 
after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  without  filling  up  the  preceding  one ; 
nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  breakings  off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse, 
svhon  they  humour  any  passion  that  is  expressed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe,  that  our  Eng- 
lish poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in  the  style  than  in  the 
HcntimoDts  of  their  tragedies.  Their  language  is  very  often  noble 
;md  sonorous,  but  the  sense  either  very  trifling,  or  very  common. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in  tjiose  of 
Comeille  and  Racine,  though  the  expressions  are  very  great,  ii 
is  the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  swells  them.     For  my 
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own  part,  I  prefer  a  noble  sentiment  that  is  depressed  witi:  homely 
language,  infinitely  before  a  Tulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with  all 
the  jound  and  energy  of  expression.  Whether  this  defect  in  our 
tragedies  may  arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experl. 
enee  in  the  writers,  or  from  their  compliance  witli  the  vicious 
taste  of  tbeir  readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  language  thou 
of  the  sentiments,  and  conseijuently  relish  the  one  more  than  the 
other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the 
conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down 
the  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  English,  before  he 
turned  it  into  blank  verse  ;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the  .perusal 
of  a  scene,  would  consider  the  naked  thought  of  every  speeoh  in 
it,  when  divested  of  all  its  tragic  ornaments  ;  by  this  means, 
without  being  imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  impartially 
of  the  thought,  and  consider  whether  it  be  natural  or  great 
enough  for  the  person  that  utters  it,  whether  it  deaervos  to  shine 
in  such  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or  shew  itself  in  euoh  a  variety  of 
lights  as  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  our  English 
tragedy. 

T  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our  thoughts  are 
great  and  just,  they  are  often  obscured  by  the  sounding  phrases, 
bard  metaphors,  and  forced  expressions  in  which  they  are  cloathed 
Shakospear  is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a 
fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  purpose,  which  I  have  never 
seen  quoted.  '  The  expression  (says  he)  ought  to  be  very  mucJi 
laboured  in  the  unaetive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  descriptions, 
I  narrations,  and  the  like  :  in  which  the  opinions, 
i,  and  passions  of  men  are  not  represented;  for  thewc 
(namely,  the  opinions,manners,and  passions)  are  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  pompous  phrases,  and  elaborate  espressions.'  Horace,  whn 
copied  most  of  his  criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  had 
hiii  eye  on  tlio  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following  verses  ; 
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Et  tragiovis  plerumque  dolot  Bermorta  pcdosfrL 
TelepliUB  et  Pelens,  eum  pauper  et  exui  utprqiie, 
TrojiBit  ampuUns  et  Besquipedalia  yerba. 
Si  cui'at  cor  apectantis  Cetjgiese  querela. 

Ai's,  Poet,  V,  95. 

Tragedians  too  lny  bj  their  etate,  to  grieve. 
Peleas  and  Telephna,  exil'd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  awelliag  aad  gigantic  words. 

Ld.  Koscoumon 

Among  our  modern  English  poets,  there  is  none  who  waa 
better  turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee ;  if,  instead  of  ftivouring  the 
impetuosity  of  his  genius,  he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within 
its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to  tragedy, 
but  frec[uently  lost  in  such  a  eloud  of  words,  that  it  is  hard  tc 
see  the  beauty  of  them ;  there  is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  hijt 
so  involved  in  smoke,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its  lustr^e. 
He  frequently  succeeds  in  the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy, 
but  more  particularly  where  he  slackens  his  efforts,  and  cases  the 
style  of  those  epithets  and  metaphors,  in  which  he  so  muoji 
abounds.  What  can  be  mOro  natural,  more  soft,  or  more  passion- 
ate, than  that  line  in  Statira'a  spcceli,'  where  she  describes  the 
oharms  of  Alexander's  conversation  ? 

Than  he  wonld  talk : Good  Gods  I  how  ha  would  talk  I 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  manner  of.  talking  into  an  admiratiou  of  it,  is  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  and  wonderfully  suited  to  the  fond  character 
of  the  person  that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  ia  the  words, 
that  outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  expression. 

Otway  Ras  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his  tragedy, 
and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate  parts,  more  than  any  of 
our  English  poets.  As  there  is  something  familiar  and  domestic 
'  The  Rival  Queens,  Act  T.    Soma  aditions  read — mill  for  mould. — G. 
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in  tlie  fable  of  his  tragedy,  more  thsn  in  those  of  any  otlier  poet, 
he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  bis  expressions.  For  which 
reason,  though  be  baa  admirably  auoceedecl  in  the  tender  and 
meltmg  part  of  his  tragedies,  be  sometimes  falls  into  too  great  a 
familiarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  which,  by  Aristotle's  rulc^ 
ought  to  have  been  raised  and  supported  by  the  dignity  of  ex- 
pression. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet  has  founded 
his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  on  ^o  wrong  a  plot,  tb  it  the 
greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  ot  rebels  and  traitnis  Hid 
the  hero  of  bis  play  discovered  the  same  good  qualitips  m  the 
defence  of  his  country,  that  he  shewed  fur  its  lum  and  hubvcr 
aion,  the  audienoe  could  not  enough  pity  lod  admire  him  but  aa 
he  is  now  represented,  we  can  only  say  of  him  what  the  Eoman 
historian  says  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious 
{si  propatria  sic  concidisset]  had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of 
bis  country.'  C. 

™1  papeia,  ara  t( vy  jiidicioui.  and 
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Ire  PoetA,  menm  qnl  pectns  iDaalt^  angLt, 

Initaf,  molcet,  falala  terrotlbus  Implet, 

ITi  Magna;  et  moda  me  Thebb,  modo  poult  AUi«iil3. 

Hob.  a.  Bp,  1.  p.  .08, 


To  know  the  poet  ft™n  Uieman  of  rhjmiBB. 
Tts  be  nbo  glvaa  mj  breast  a  tbouBand  piiliiB. 
dm  make  me  l^el  eiieb  paasloii  tbat  }ie  feigita; 
Eamge,  compose,  with  mete  Hifld  magle  Art, 
WiKi  pity,  and  stllh  tenor,  fOBT  ray  heart ; 
And  enatcb  me  o'er  tbe  eattb,  or  through  Uie  air. 
To  Thebes,  ta  Athens;  wheu  he  nlU,  aud  where. 

Pope. 

The  Engbsh  wiiter^of  tragedy  are  possessed  with  a  notion, 
that  when  they  repiesent  ayiituous  or  innoeeat  perijon  in  dis- 
tress, tliej  ought  not  to  leave  him  till  tliej  hive  dcli\eied  him 
oat  of  his  troubles,  oi  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies. 
This  enor  they  hdve  hoca  led  into  hy  a  iidiculous  doctrme  in 
modern  ci!ti:,iam,  that  they  are  ibliged  to  an  equal  distiihution 
of  rewaids  and  punishments  and  an  impaitul  execution  of  poeti- 
cal justice'  Who  weie  the  first  that  esfihbshed  this  rule  I 
'  now  not  but  I  am  b  re  it  has  no  f  1  t  jn  in  nature,  in 
1  (  ison  or  n  the  p  t  e  of  the  anc  ent«  We  find  that  good 
and  evil  happen  al  1  e  to  ill  men  on  th  s  a  de  tho  grave ;  and  as 
tho  pr  ne  [  al  d  s  gn  of  tragedy  a  to  ra  se  c  mniiscration  and 
terror  in  tbo  m  nds  f  the  aud  e  ce  wc  hall  defeat  this  great 
end,  f  we  alwajs  make  V  tuo  and  nnocen  e  h  ppy  and  success- 
ful. A\  hate  er  c  osses  and  d  sappo  ntn  cnta  a  good  man  suSbra 
in  the  body  of  the  t  age  ly  thej  w  11  make  1  ut  small  impression 

1  1    0    mnal  ]>    e       fa        a     n  o  n  bj  M.  .7.  Deuuls;  a 

(ola.  8  vo  17  1  p  iT"  — 0 
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on  our  minds,  when        knwtht      thlt      th        t 
at  the  end  of  hia  wish         d  d  Wh      w  h  m      g  g  d 

in  the  depth  of  his     ffl    t  w  pt  t  f    t     ur    1 

because  we  are  sure  hwUfidhwy  tfthm  dtht 
his  grief,  how  great  tmjb      tp         twll  tm 

nate  in  gladness.     F     th  tl  t  w   t         f  t    g  dy 

treated  men  in  thei  pi  y  th  j  d  It  w  th  th  w  Id 
hy  making  virtue  som  t  m     1    ppy       1  t  m      m        bl 

they  found  it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it 
might  affect  their  audience  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.'  Aris- 
totle considers  the  tragedies  that  were  written  in  either  of  these 
kinds,  and  observes,  that  those  which  ended  unhappily,  had 
always  pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in  the  pub- 
lic disputes  of  the  stage,  from  those  that  ended  happily.  Terror 
and  commiseration  leave  a  pleasing  anguish  in  the  mind ;  and 
fix  the  audienoe  in  such  a  serious  eomposure  of  thought,  as  is 
much  more  lasting  and  delightful  than  any  little  transient  starts 
of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  more  of  our 
English  tragedies  have  succeeded,  in  which  the  favourites  of  the 
■audience  sink  under  their  calamities,  than  those  in  which  they 
recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The  best  plays  of  this  kind 
are  the  Orphan,  Venice  Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theo- 
dosius,  All  for  Love,  QSdipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &c.  Kin^^ 
Lear  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakeepear 
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noble  tmgedieB,  which  have  teen  framed  upon  the  other  plan, 
and  have  ended  happily;  as  indeed  most  of  the  good  tragedies, 
which  have  heen  written  since  the  starting  of  the  ahovementioiied 
eriticiam,  have  taken  this  turn;  as  the  Mourning  Bride,  Tamer- 
lane, UljsscB,  Phffidra  and  Hippoljtus,  with  moat  of  Mr.  Dry- 
den's.  I  must  also  allow,  that  many  of  Shate spear's,  and  several 
of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same 
form.  I  do  not  therefore  dispute  against  this  way  of  writing 
tragedies,  hut  against  the  criticism  that  would  establish  this  as 
the  only  method ;  and  hy  that  moans  would  very  much  cramp  the 
English  tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of 
our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  English  thea- 
tj'Oj  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  inventions  that  ever  entered 
into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might  as  well  think  of  woav- 
iDg  the  adventures  of  .^neae  and  Hudihras  into  one  poem,  as  of 
writing  such  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow.  But  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  performances  is  so  very  visible,  that  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi-comedy,  may  in 
Kome  measure  he  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have  a  double  plot 
in  them;  which  are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  English 
stage,  than  upon  any  other :  for  though  the  grief  of  the  audience, 
in  such  performances,  be  not  changed  into  another  passion,  as  in 
tragi-comedios,  it  is  diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weakens 
their  concern  for  tho  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of 
sorrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  This  inconve- 
nieuce,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly 
removed,  by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  under-plot,  which  may  bear 
buch  a  near  relation  to  the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  same  catas- 
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Xhere  is  also  another  particulai',  ■wliioli  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  false  beauties,  of  our  English 
tragedy  :  I  tneaji  those  particular  speeches  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  rants.  The  warm  and  passionate  parts 
of  a  tragedy  are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  audience ;  for 
which  reason  wc  often  see  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all  the 
violence  of  action,  several  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author 
writ  with  great  temper,  and  designed  that  they  should  have  been 
so  acted.  I  have  seen  Po  ell'  very  often  ra'se  h'ms  If  a  lou  1 
clap  by  this  artifice  The  \  ets  that  were  ac  j  la  nt  d  w  th  th  s 
secret,  have  given  f  eq  ent  octas  o  for  such  emot  o  i  n  the 
actor,  by  adding  veho  nenoe  to  words  where  tl  e  e  wa's  o  pass  on 
or  inflaming'  a  real  pa  s  on  nto  fus  an  Th  s  halh  filled  tJ  e 
mouths  of  our  heroes  w  th  bombist  and  g  en  them  uch  e  t 
ments,  as  proceed  latlei  from  i  a  veil  n^  than  a  greatness  f 
mind.  Unnatui'al  eseljmat  ns  cursG?  vow  llasphen  e  a 
defiance  of  mankind  and  aa  outraj,  ng  f  the  gods  fro  ju  ntly 
pass  upon  the  audience  for  towe  n^,  t!  onghta  and  ha  e  iccord 
ingly  met  with  infin  te  api  lause 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  whioh.  I  am  afraid  our  tragic  wri- 
ters may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers, 
their  swelling  and  blustering  upon  the  stage  very  much  recom- 
mends them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  audieneo.  The  ladies  are 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man  insnltiug  kings,  or  affronting 
the  gods,  in  one  scene,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress  in  another.  Let  him  behave  himself  insolently  towards 
the  men,  and  abjectly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  proves  a  favorite  of  the  hoses.     Pvyden  and  Lee,  in 

1  Powell  wrote  five  playa,  all  of  which  were  aiicoossful ;  but  tow«r<!B 
the  end  of  hla  life,  lost  by  iDtemperauce  t'  i  position  ha  baii  won  for  hira- 
ta\i  by  hia  talenta.     Ha  died  in  17U^G. 

'  Inflaming.     I  should  prefer  atiffeninei,  in  tiiia  plaoa,  to  injtaiaing. — H. 
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aeTeral  'jf  t.Iieir  ti'agt^Jies,  liave  practised  this  secret  with  good 

Bu.t  to  sliew  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most  just  and 
natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  Tshenience,  I  would 
desire  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the  tragedy  of  (EdipuSj  to  ohscrTO 
how  quietly  the  hero  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
after  having  pronounced  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought 
is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  compassion. 

Toyou»  good  goda,  1  maJce  my  laet  appeal; 

Or  clear  my  Tirtuea,  or  my  crimes  reveal 

If  in  the  maze  of  fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  backward  trod  those  patlia  I  sought  to  Sliiin, 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree ; 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  ia  free. 

Let  US  then  observe  with  what  thunder- claps  of  applause  he 
leaves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act ;  and  you  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  fco  cursed 
and  so  pleased  at  the  same  time, 

O  that  as  oft  I  liava  at  Athena  seen 
[  Wftere,  ly  the  way^  thsre  was  no  stage  till  many  years  aftet 
(Edipns.] 

The  Btage  ariac,  and  the  big  cloudB  deaoend  ; 
So  now,  iu  vary  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  pond'roua  globe,  and  all  yoQ  marble  roof, 
Heet  lilie  the  hands  of  Jove,  aud  crush  mankind, 
For  ail  the  elements,  &e. 

ADVERTKEMEKT. 
Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes  raising  himself  ap- 
plause from  the  ill  taste  of  an  audience ;  I  must  do  him  tiie 
justice  to  own,  that  he  is  excellently  formed  for  a  tragedian, 
and  when  he  pleases,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  best  judges; 
as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  tho  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which 
is  acted  for  his  own  benefit  to-morrow  night. — C. 
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Loud  B3  the  wolres  on  Orca's  stomir  stosp 
Howt  to  Uia  rosi'ltigB  ofthe  northem  deep ; 

At  Quln's  tilgli  plume,  ot  Oldaeld's  petticoat ; 
Or  when  ftom  «onrt  u  birth-any  soil  beatow'd, 
Bluks  tbe  loet  actor  in  tbu  lairdry  loiu!. 

Booth  ent^rs—barkl  the  nntversd  peal  t 

Bnt  1183  ba  spoken  ?— Knt  a  syllable 

What  sbook  the  eti^e.  and  m&de  the  people  stsrc,- 


Aristotle  tas  ol]served,  tliat  or cliaary  writers  in  tragedy  endea- 
vour to  raise  terror  and  pity  in  their  audionco,  not  by  proper 
sentiments  and  expresaiona,  but  by  tbe  dresses  and  docuratioca 
of  the  stage.  There  is  sometliing  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  ia 
the  Engliah  theatre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  us, 
it  thunders  ;  when  he  would  make  us  melancholy,  the  stage  is 
darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic  artifices,  I  am  the  most 
offended  at  those  wliieli  aro  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with 
magnificent  ideas  of  the  persons  that  speai."  The  ordinary 
method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  featiiers 
upon  his  head,  which  rises  so  Tory  high,  that  there  is  often  fi 
greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  tlian  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great 
man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.  This  very  much  embar- 
rasses the  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely  stiff 
e  same  time,  inaccunite: — wlii.h 
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d    t     ]y    11  th    wh  1    h      p  ak  d       tw  th  t    d  y 

twhhhptdfi  t         li  tj        h 

f       d  by  h         t        th  t  h     g      t  d 

t    k    p  tL    pi  f  f    til       f    ra  f  11    g    ff  h     1      1 

r      my     w     p    t    wli       I  m         tt  li  pi 

d  liiu       t         ffth        Imjttlkp       1 

thas  fttlttt  dt         dL  \ 

til  iflua  mtpthlilraL       gt 

p  lly  L      g      d        f    m  tk         dd  t       1 

uilj  tt  t  f  II     t    li     t  il     I  th    b      d  p 

t  th  t  f  II        II  all  b  t  1  findg         t     t 

|ljmtf        bywbtdVIidhtj  Jp       It 

t       1       t  Id        tkwhwli  fftlttL 

ght  b  t  I  m    t        f        my    y  wb  lly  t  k        p  w  th  tl 

pig       jt        d        fthq  Imt         ttt       t        } 

tb         b      I     k  t     tb       ght     dj    t    g    f  b     i  1    t  t 

bldh  i^bhl  mdh  1 

w  Iks  t        d  f       p      tb     t  g       It  y   p  )     U 

p  t  1  to  et  a  iiulCii  yenting  bci  pas&ion  m  a  disoi  doled  nio- 
t  n  d  a  1  ttle  boy  taking  care  all  the  wbilc  that  thoy  do  not 
uffl  tb  ta  I  of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  persous  act 
n  th  t  g  t  tbe  same  time,  are  ¥ery  different :  the  princess  is 
f  d  I  t  he  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  tbe  king  ber  father, 
1  h  h.  ro  her  lover,  whilst  her  attendant  is  only  conconiod 
lest  she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  bei  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  tbit  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  move  tbe  pity  of 
bis  audience  f  r  bis  exiled  kings  and  distressed  heroes,  used  to 
make  the  actors  represent  thorn  in  dtcoses  and  olothea  that  were 
threadbare  and  deciyed  This  artifice  for  moving  pity,  seems  as 
ill-contrived  as  that  wc  have  been  speaking  of,  to  inspire  us  with 
a  great  idea  of  the  persons  introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short, 
I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  tbe  dignity  of  thought 
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and  sublimity  of  esj;  e-  'o         tl  er  tli'n  Vy  a  tnin  of  i-o!>e'i  <  r  % 
plame  of  featliers. 

Another  mectan  al  met  o  !  of  malt  og  g  e  t  a  i  1  ad  1  Dg 
d  g  tj  to  kings  and  i  tons  la  f  ao  o  j  any  tl  em  w  tl  I  dll  ta 
and  b  ttl  -axes.  Two  or  three  sh  f  era  of  sc  nes  w  th  the  t  o 
anil  n  ffers,  mako  uj  a  complete  body  of  g  a  ds  upon  lie 
T'njjl  I  tage ;  and  by  tl  e  1 11  f  on  of  a  few  po  ters  dr  e  1  n 
d  a  can  represeat  ho  e  a  doz  n  le^  ons  I  hw  somet  ii  n 
seen  a  couple  of  arm  cs  drawn  p  together  j  on  the  stage  when 
tlie  poet  has  been  1  po  ed  to  do  honour  to  1  '^  ^e  erals  It  ib 
impossible  for  the  reador  s  nagmat  on  to  mult  ply  twenty  n  en 
into  such  prodigiou"!  m  It  tud  s  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  sol  1  era  we  fij,ht  ng  u  a  r  om  of  f  rt\  fif  y 
yards  in  compass,     Incidents  ot  such  nature  should  be  told,  nut 


Digua  geri  promea  in  Bconani :  multoqUG  tolloa 
Ex  oeulis,  quec  mox  naci-et  facundia  prreaeDs. 

Hon.  AraPoet.  182, 
Tet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 

Ld.  KoacouuoN, 

I  Bhoiild  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend  to  my  coun- 
trymen the  example  of  the  French  stage,  where  the  kings  and 
queens  always  appear  unattended,  and  leave  their  guards  behind 
the  scenes.  I  should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French 
in  banishing  from  our  stage  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and 
huzzas;  which  is  sometimes  so  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a 
battle  in  the  Hay-Market  theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as 
Charing- Cross. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulai's  which  ara 
made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize  the  persons  of  a  tragedy ;  and 
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shall  shtw  m  anothtr  paper  the  several  espeJicnta  whioli  are 
piactiBcJ.  bj  auttors  of  J.  vulgar  gcnms,  to  mo^e  terror,  pitj,  or 
diuuitioD,  in  their  heareis 

TIiB  tailor  and  the  painter  often  eontiibute  to  the  success  of 
1  tragedy  mure  than  the  poet  Scenes  affeot  ordinary  minds  as 
much  as  speeches ;  and  our  actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well- 
dressed  play  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences,  as  a 
woll-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrase  to  ex- 
press this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectators  by  appearances  : 
they  call  it  the  Purberia  della  icena,  '  The  knavery  or  trickish 
part  of  the  drama.'  But  however  the  show  and  outside  of  the 
tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  understanding  part 
of  the  audience  immediately  see  through  it,  and  despise  it. 

A  good  poot  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an 
army  or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than  if  he  actuaOy  saw  tliem 
drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion 
of  a  fight.  Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions, 
and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments,  by  what  tho  actor  speaks, 
more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipago 
of  a  king  or  hero,  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which 
ho  reeeivea  from  a  few  lines  iif  Shakospear  ?  C. 

,**  At  Drurj-Lane,  for  tbe  benefit  of  Mrs.  Portar,  Love's  Last  Shift,  or, 
Tlie  Fool  iu  Fashion  ;  Sh'  Novelty,  Mr.  Cibber;  Su-  W.  Wisewould,  Mr. 
Johnson ;  Loveleas,  Mr.  Wilks  Worthy,  Mr.  Mills ;  Snnp,  Mr.  Pinkatlitnfln  ; 
Sly,  Mr,  Bullock;  Amaoda,  Mri  Porter;  Kareeesa,  Mrs,  Oldfield;  and  Dilft. 
ria,  Mrs.  BioknalL    Speot.  in  bl. 
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V%  H}i}d  ego  ot  populua  mecum  d«eLdorel^  atuII. 


Amomg  the  several  artifloos  which  are  put  in  ptaotiee  by  the 
poeti  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  witi  terror,  the  firat  place 
is  duo  to  thundi-r  and  lightning,  which  are  often  made  use  of  at 
the  deacpnding  of  a  god,  or  tho  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the  yaniahing 
of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I  have  known  a  bell  in 
troduced  into  several  tragedies  with  good  effect ;  and  have  seen 
the  whole  assembly  in  a  verj  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  lias  been 
ringing.  But  there  is  nothing  whioh  delights  and  terrifies  our 
Engliab  theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  appears 
in  a  bloody  sbirt.  A  spectre  has  yerj  often  saved  a  play,  though 
he  has  done  nothing  but  stalked  aoroBS  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaking  one  word.  There 
may  be  a  proper  season  for  these  several  terrors ;  and  when  they 
only  come  in  as  aids  and  assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not 
only  to  be  excused,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding  of 
the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved,  makes  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
audience  ijuake ;  and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  tho  mind,  than 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  is  a  ma'iter  piece  m  its  kmd,  and  wrought  up  with  all  the 
(ircumstancLS  thit  can  create  either  attention  or  horror.  The 
mind  of  the  rtader  is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception  by 
the  di^couises  thit  precede  it  bis  dumb  behaviour  at  his  first 
entrance,  strikes  the  imagmition  very  strongly;  but  every  time 
he  enters  he  is  still  mDre  tcrrifyii  g"  Who  can  read  the  speech 
With  which  young  Hainlet  accosts  him,  without  trembling? 

Ilor.  Luok,  mj  Lord,  it  i  m^.a! 
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Ham.  Angels  and  ministera  of  grace  defend  ua! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  heolth,  or  goblin  damn'd; 
Bring  with  than  oira  from  Heav'n,  op  blasts  from  Hell ; 
Be  thy  '  event  wicked  or  charitable  : 
Tltoii  oom'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  spent  bu  thee.     ITl  call  thee  Hamlet^ 
King,  father,  royal  Dane.    OhI  oh!  answer  me, 
Let  me'  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  bat  tell 
Why  tliy  canonis'd  buaes,  beai-sed  in  death, 
Have  buret  their  oearmentaf  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jawa 
To  cast  thee  up  ngaiaf  what  may  this  meant 
'Zliat  thou  dead  corse  f^in  in  complete  ateel 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  mi.iuii. 
Making  night  hideous 9 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  artifices  ahove  mentioned, 
when  they  are  introduced  with  skill,  and  aecompaniod  by  pro- 
portionabie  sentiments  and  expressions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the  haiidlter- 
ohief ;,  and  indeed  in  our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress  by  any  thing  they  say, 
if  they  did  not  from,  time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing  this  instra- 
meat  of  sorrow  from  the  stage;  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not  sub- 

t  TO  th    t  1!  th  1 1  w    Id        t    d  f  t   k    I    t  from 
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him  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with  a  Jbtlo 
boy  in  one  hand  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
good  effect.  A  third  poet  being  resolved  to  out-write  all  his  pre- 
decessors, a  few  years  ago  introduced  three  children,  with  great 
success  :  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  fully 
deteriniued  to  breat  the  most  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  tragedy  by 
him,  where  the  first  person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  is  an  af- 
flicted widow  in  her  mourning -weeds,  with  half  a  doKen  father- 
less children  attending  her,  like  those  that  usually  hang  about 
the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  several  incidents  that  are  beautiful 
in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of 

But  among  all  our  mothoda  of  moving  pity  or  terror,  there  i» 
none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to  tLo 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful 
butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon  ilia 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisoned, 
racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper :  and 
as  this  is  often  practised  before  the  British  audience,  several 
French  critics,  who  think  these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us, 
take  occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  that  delight 
in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with 
carcasses  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy ;  and  to  observe  in  the 
ward-robe  of  the  play-house  several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels, 
bowls  for  poison,  and  many  other  instruments  of  death.  Murders 
and  executions  are  always  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
French  theatre  ;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable  to  the  man- 
ners of  a  polite  aud  civilized  people :  but  as  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them  into  absurd- 
ities almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our  present 
censure.  I  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Comeille,  written 
upon  tho  suhjcist  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  the  fierce  young  hei'o 
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the  Cuiiatii  one  after  another  (instead  of  being 


is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  in  cold  blood. 
To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case;  the  fact  ought  not  to  have 
been  represented,  but  to  haTC  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
frit 

It  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see  hiw  Sopho 

cles  has  conducted  a  tngedy  under  the  like  del  cate  oiroum 
stances  Oreates  wis  ui  the  sarae  cond  tion  Witt  Himlet  in 
'^haJiebpear  his  mother  having  murderod  h  fj  fat!  i,r  and  taken 
possession  of  his  kinglom.  in  con'^pir^cy  with  her  adulterer  That 
young  prince  therefoie  being  determ  ned  to  revenge  hib  fathei  s 
death  upon  those  who  filled  his  throne  conveys  hmself  by  a 
beautitul  stratagem  into  his  mothers  apaitment  with  a  resolu 
tion  to  kill  hei  Hut  bet  luse  snch  a  =}  ectii-le  would  have  been 
too  shocking  to  the  audience,  this  dreadful  resolution  is  executed 
behind  the  scenes  ;  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her  son 
for  mercy  j  and  the  son  answering  her,  that  she  showed  no  mercy 
to  his  father  :  after  which  she  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded, 
and  by  what  follows  we  find  that  she  is  slain.  I  do  not  roinom- 
ber  that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches  made  behind  the 
scenes,  though  there  are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  those  of  the  ancients :  and  I  believ  s  my  reader  wili  agi-ee 
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,vitli  ran,  that  there  is  something  infinitely  more  affecting  in  tliia 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  her  son  behind  the 
Bcenes,  ihan  could  have  been  in  any  thing  transacted  before  the 
audieuee.  Orestes  immediately  after  meeta  the  usurper  at  the 
entrance  o£  his  palace  ;  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet 
avoids  killing  him.  before  the  audience,  by  telling  him  tliat  he 
should  live  Bome  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul  before  be 
would  dispatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  into  that  part 
of  the  palace  whore  he  had  slain  his  father,  whoso  murder  be 
would  BOTongo  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  committed. 
.By  this  means  the  poet  observes  that  decency  which  Horace  af- 
terwards established  by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricideH 
or  unnatural  murthers  before  the  audience. 


Let  uo(.  Meilea  'h-iiw  lier  murtliering  knife, 
Anil  spill  lier  cliUdrea'e  bloud  upon  tti«  atiiga. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  Horace's 
rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  from  the 
stage  ;  but  only  such  as  had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which 
would  have  a  better  effect  upon  tlio  audience  when  transacted. be- 
hind the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  my  country- 
men the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of 
their  public  executions,  and  rather  chose  to  perfc.rm  them  behind 
the  scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the 
audience.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  though  the 
devoted  persona  of  the  Tragedy  were  seldom  elaiu  before  the  au- 
dience, which  baa  generally  something  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies 
were  often  produced  after  their  death,  which  has  always  in  it  some- 
thing melancholy  or  terrifying  ;  so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but 
also  as  an  improbability. 
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Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Me3ea  truoidet; 
Ant  bumana  pdlam  coqunt  exta  neiarioa  Atrene  ; 
Aiit  in  avfim  Progne  rertatur,  Cadmua  in  anguem. 
Quoduunqne  ostendis  mihi  flic,  inoredulus  odi. 

HoR-ArflPoet.  185. 
Medea  must  not  draw  bar  murth'ring  knife. 
Nor  Atreue  there  ilia  liorrid  feast  prepare, 
Cadmus  and  Progus's  aietamorphOBiB, 
(She  to  a.  Hwallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  snake,) 
And  whatsoever  oontradiota  my  sense, 
- 1  hate  to  see  and  never  can  believe. 

Roscommon. 

I  have  now  gone  througli  the  several  dramatic  inventions 
which  are  made  uso  of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply  the  place 
of  tragedy,  and  hy  the  skilful  to  improve  it ;  some  of  which  I 
could  wish  entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  caution. 
It  would  be  an  endless  t^isk  to  consider  comedy  in  the  same  light, 
and  to  mention  the  innumerable  shifts  that  small  wits  put  in 
practice  to  raise  &  laugh.  Bulloek  in  a  short  coat,  and  Norri^ 
in.  a  long  one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect  In  ordinaiy  comedies,  a 
broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  diffeient  ohai  lotcia  Some 
times  the  wit  of  the  eeene  lies  in  a  shoulder  belt  and  oomi-tim'  s 
in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover  lunnmg  ibout  the  stage  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,  was  thought  i  very  good  jest  m 
king  Charles  the  second's  time  and  invented  by  one  of  the  first 
wits  of  that  age.'  But  because  ridicule  is  not  so  delioate  is 
compassion,  and  because  the  objects  that  make  us  Uugh  aie  nj 
finitely  more  niiraerous  than  those  thit  mike  us  weep,  there  is  a 
much,  greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifice,  and  by  cm 
H&juence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 

'  The  eomedy  of  the  'Comical  Revenge,' or  'Lova  in  a  Tiih  ;  by  Sit 
George  Etheredge,  1664. — B. 
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There  is  notli'mg  whicK  I  more  desire  than  a  safe  aud  liououi 
able  peace,  though  at  tlie  same  time  I  am  yery  apprebensivo  of 
many  ill  oonaequences  that  may  attend  it,'  I  do  not  mean  in 
regard  to  our  politica,  but  to  oiar  manners.  "What  an  inundation 
of  ribbons  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us?  what  peals  of 
laughter  and  impertinence  stall  we  be  exposed  to  ?  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  great  evils,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  there  was 
an  act  of  parliament  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  already  received 
very  strong  impressions  from  this  ludiorous  nation,  though  hy  the 
length  of  the  war  (as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  some  good 
attending  it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  some  of  our  well-bred  countrywonlcn 
kept  their  VaJet  de  Chambre,  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was  more 
handy  about  them  thaa  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  myself  have 
seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room  with  a 
looking-glass  in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole 
morning  together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
story  of  a  lady'a  being  got  with  child  by  oho  of  these  her  hand- 
maids, I  cannot  tell;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole  race  of 
them  is  extinct  in  our  o'v/'a  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  taken  into  tliis 
kind  of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of  re- 
ceiving visits  in  their  beds.     It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece 

'  Compare  the  disti-f  ss  of  Oie  i]««-snritei'  in  theTatliT,  No,  Hi.— O. 
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of  ill  breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  'to  see  a  man.  because  she 
was  not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for 
his  place,  that  could  have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I  love 
to  see  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  iny  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  these 
travelled  ladies,  desiring  him.,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  me  as 
a  foreigner  who  could  not  speak  English,  that  ao  I  might  not  be 
obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.  Tke  lady,  though  wil- 
ling to  appear  undrest,  had  put  c 
herself  for  our  reception.  Her  ha 
order,  as  the  night-gown  which  w 
was  lufBelwith  greit  etre  For  my  pait  I  s 
every  thiuj;  which  look's  imn  o  lest  i 
not  f  irhear  takmg  off  my  eye  fiom  her  when  she  moved  m  her 
bed,  and  was  in  tie  greatest  o  nfusion  imaginable  every  time  she 
BtirreJ  a  leg  or  -m.  arm  A-t  the  co<iuota  wko  introduced  tl  la 
custom  giew  Did  they  left  it  off  by  dterccs  well  know  ng  tl  at 
a  womtn  uf  threescore  may  k  ek  and  tu  ill le  her  heat t  ut  with 
out  mak  ng  any  impiessions 

Sempionu  is  at  present  the  most  pkofessed  admirer  of  the 
Freueh  nat  on  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  far 
ther  than  her  toilet  It  S  a  VLiy  o  !d  sight  that  leiutiful  Oiea 
ture  makes  when  she  is  talking  politii,^  with  hei  tresses  flown  g 
about  her  shoulders  and  ex  mining  that  fice  in  the  glis  which 
does  sich  execution  upon  all  the  male  stinders  by  How  jiet 
tily  does  she  d  vide  her  discourse  between  her  w  iraan  ai  d  her  v  si 
tants  !  What  spnghtly  transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera 
or  a  sermon,  to  an  ivory  eomb  or  a  pin-cushion !  How  have  I 
been  pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  a«ooiint  of  her  travels, 
by  a  message  to  her  footman?  and  holding  her  tongue  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  moral  reflection  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  I 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers, 
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than  thftj^^iety  and  airiness  of  temper,  wliich  are  natural  to  most 
of  the  ses.     It  should  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every  wise  and 


yirtuous  woman,  tv  keep  this  spri|;htlincsa  from  degenerating 
into  levity.  On  the  contiarj,  the  whole  disoourse  and  behavioiir 
of  the  French  is  to  make  the  aex  more  fantastical,  or  (as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than  is  consistent  either  wJtli 
virtue  or  discretion.  To  speak  ioud  in  public  assemblies,  to  let 
.  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  mentioned 
in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined 
eduoation.  At  the  same  time,  a  blush  is  unfashionable,  and 
silence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  spoken.  In  short, 
discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  countries 
have  been  regarded  as  tlio  greatest  ornaments  of  the  fair  ses,  are 
considered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  conversation,  and  family 
behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  aufor- 
tunatelj  placed  myself  under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since 
dead ;  who,  as  1  found  by  the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned 
from  France.  A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke 
out  into  a  loud  soliloctuy, '  When  will  the  dear  witches  enter  V  ' 
and  immediately  upon  their  first  appearance,  asked  a  lady  that 
Bat  three  boses  from  her,  on  her  right  hand,  if  those  witches  were 
not  charming  ereatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  ia  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her  fan  at  anotlier 
lady,  who  sat  as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  whisper, 
that  might  bo  heard  all  over  the  pit,  we  must  not  expect  to  see 
Balloou  to  night.  Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  baronet 
by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before  mo,  she  asied  him  whether 
Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive ;  and  before  he  could  give  an  an- 
swer, fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  this  time 
formed  a  little  audience  to  herself,  and  fised  tlie  attention  of  a!i 
shout  her.     But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of 
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tlie  Bphere  of  her  impertinence,  and  planted  myself  in  jue  of  the 
remotest  oomerB  of  the  pit. 

Thia^llfitl^jibiWiafcaeas-olJifiiiaTdoJariajMUi-of-the-jm^^ 
edjarts  of_oet|neli:j:t_and  i8_jiQtJiO_be-attaiited--inrpBrfe«tiou,  hy 
ladies  that  do  not  trarel  for  tiieir.improyement.  A^Jiatuval  and 
uncoaa trained  behavioTir^a8,B9metliing  jn  jt  SQ  ag^:ceablg^_th^ it 
ia  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it.  Eut  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  so  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  horn  witb  us, 
that  people  often  mate  themselvesridiciilQus  in  attempting  iC. 

A  Yery  ingcnioua  French  author  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Prance,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill  breeding,. and  a  kind  of 
fljdtytp  111         dghti      which 

thy        kfrj^t  t  hdwd     that  they 

m    ht    h  w     1   !  f  m     d  th  m      H     f     th  r  adds, 

th  t      1  dy     f      m    q    1  tj     t  t  h  d    t  lly  made 

t        hlwd  IPll  Ip  it  right, 

li    wh  !  mhly  w         t    f  f     h 

I  TO     t  h  w  h        J       t  th  1 11  y  ladies 

wh    L       t       11  1  1  til  d     t       1     w  tl      1 1    ing  the 

w        f      t       1  h        b        ht  h  m    w  th  th  m    11  th    modesty, 
1         t  1   g     d  th  t  th  y  w     t    b       d  w  th      As,  on 

th  t      y    th  t  b         f  t        II  d  1  i  es,  who 

h        IdUth       IjwhthmkfLl  I  havo 

kn  w       w  m      th  t  was      t    f  th    j       h    f  St  James's 

btymyf  fpp  h  le  could 

h       gl        d    p      h  If  th  t  f  E      p  C. 
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Noti  beoa  jacctamm  dUcordIa  eemlus  rernni. 
TbajjinlDg seeds'^ ill  cODSOrlsd tiiioga. 

Whln  I  pant  mater  als  tor  tl  %  pape  t  s  n  3  ^tom  to  fjn 
Ir  ad  n  ^  e&t  of  game  anl  when  I  meet  inj  pr  jer  sulj  et  I 
t  ke  tl  e  first  opj  tan  ty  of  sett  Dg  down  in  h  nt  of  t  up 
p  per  At  tho  aan  e  t  me  I  look  nto  tlie  letters  of  my  u  re 
spondents  and  f  I  find  any  tli  ng  suggested  n  them  that  may 
afford  matter  of  sj  ee  lat  on  I  1  kew  ae  e  ter  a  m  n  te  f  it  n  n  y 
collect  n  of  m.ater  als  By  th  s  means  I  frequently  ear  y  ab  t 
me  a  whole  heet  f  11  f  h  nt-*  thtt  wo  Idlo  k  1  ko  a  rl  aj  ody  of 
nou'iense  to  any  hody  but  myeelf ;  there  ih  nothing  in  them  hut 
ob^ounty  and  confusion,  raving  and  inooHsistenoy.  la  short, 
they  aro  my  Bpeculitions  ia  the  first  principles,  that  {like  the 
world  in  its  chaos)  are  Toid  of  all  light,  distinction,  and  order. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident, 
by  reason  of  ono  of  these  my  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  ao- 
liidectly  dropped  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  whore  the  auctions  aro 
usually  kept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of  peopio 
who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  themselves  with  it  at  one 
end  of  the  coffee-house  r  it  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among 
them  before  I  had  observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  tlie  coffee-house,  when  tliuy 
Lad  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  baud,  asking  every  body 
if  they  had  dropped  a  written  paper ;  but  nobody  challenging  it, 
ho  was  ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had  before  perused 
it,  to  get  up  in  the  auction -pulpit,  and  read  it  to  Ihe  whole  room, 
that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  tlisy  might.      The  boy  accordingly 
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mouDted   tlic  pulpit,  and  witli  a  very  imditle  volue   ruad   as   fa] 

MINUTES, 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley's  country  scat— Yes,  for  I  hate  long 
speeclies — Query,  if  a  good  Ctiriatian  may  he  a  conjurer — Ohil- 
derraas-day,  Salt-seller,  House-dog,  Scrceeli-owl,  Cricket — Mr. 
Thomas  Inkle  of  Loudon,  m  the  good  ship  called  Ihe  Acliillcs. 
Yarico — JEgresdtque  medendo — Ghosts — The  Lady's  Library — 
Lion  by  trade  a  tailor — Dromedary  called  Bucephalus — Ec[uipage 
tlie  Lady's  stimmum  Tmnum — Charles  Lilly  to  be  taken  notice 
of — Short  face  a  relief  to  envy — Redundancies  in  the  three  profes- 
sionR— King  Latinus  a  recruit— Jew  devouring  an  ham  of  bacon 
— Westmingter-abbey  —  Grand  Cairo  —  Procj-astiuatiou — April 
Fools — Blue  Boars,  Eed  Lions,  Hogs  in  armour — Enter  a  King 
and  two  Fidlers  solu% — Admission  into  tlie  Xlgly  Club — Beauty, 
how  improveable — Families  of  true  and  false  kumour— The  par- 
rot's school- mistress — Pace  half  Pict  half  British— No  man  to  bo 
an  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  six  foot — Club  of  Sighers — Letters 
from  Flower-pots,  Elbow- oliairs,  Tapestry  figures.  Lion,  Thunder 
—The  Bell  rings  to  the  puppet-show— Old  Woman  with  a  beai'd 
married  to  a  smock-faced  Boy- — My  next  coat  to  be  turned  up 
with  blue— Fable  of  Tongs  and  Gridiron- Flower  Dyers— The 
Soldier's  Prayer — Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the  Galley-pot — 
Paetolus  in  Stockings,  with  golden  clocks  to  them — Bamboos, 
Cudgels,  Drum-sticks — Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter — 
The  black  mare  with  a  star  in  her  forehead — The  barber's  pole — 
Will.  Honeycomb's  coat-pocket — Csesar's  behaviour  and  my  own 
in  parallel  cii'ijurastanoes — Poem  in  patoh-work— JV«^*gr«z^seii 
v&rcus&us  Achilles — The  Female  Conventioler — The  Ogle-mas- 
ter. 

The  reading  of  thiB  paper  made  the  whole  coffee  house  very 
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merry :  some  of  tliem  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  madman,  and 
otliera  by  somebody  that  Lad  been  taking  notes  (at  of  the  Spen- 
tiitor.  One  who  had  the  appoaranco  of  a  very  siibstantial  citizen, 
told  us,  with  several  politic  winks  and  nods,  that  he  wisbed  there 
was  no  more  in  the  paper  than  what  was  expressed  in  it ;  that,  for 
hia  part,  bo  looked  upon  the  Dromedary,  the  Cfridiron,  and  the 
Barber's  pole,  to  signify  something  more  than  what  is  usually 
meant  hj  those  words  ;  and  that  he  thought  the  coffee-man  could 
not  do  better,  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  ono  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  He  further  added,  that  be  did  not  like  the  name  of  the 
outlandish  man  with  the  golden  clock  in  hia  stockings.  A  young 
Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with  bis  uncle  at  the  ooffee- 
liouse,   discovered  to   us   who  this   Paotolus  was;  and    by  that 

res  upon  this  in- 
as  he  was  coming 
did  accordingly 
n  me ;  but,  after 
my  head  twice  rr 
nd  of  match,  and 
ngether  with  the 
of  my  behaviour 
laugh  on  all  sides 
iing  the  author,  I 
was  very  well  satisfied,  and  applying  myself  to  my  pipe  and  the 
postman,  took  no  further  notice  of  any  thing  that  passed  about 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  use  of  above 
half  tbe  contents  of  the  foregoing  paper ;  and  will  easily  suppose, 
that  those  subjects  which  are  yet  untouched,  were  such  provisions 
as  I  bad  made  for  his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I  haveboeti 
unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I  shall  only  give  bini  tliu 
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letters  which  relate  to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of  them  I 
should  not  have  published,  were  I  not  informed  that  there  ia 
many  an  hushand  who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs  hy 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  suuh  a  partner  an  is  hereafter  mentioned  ;  to 
whom  I  may  apply  tho  barbarous  inscription  quoted  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  his  travels;  Dum  nimia  pia  est  ^  facta  est  impia.' 

"  Sm, 
"  I  AM.  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are  plagiied  with  a 
gospel-gossip,  so  common  among  dissenters  (especially  friends). 
Lectures  in  the  morning,  church- meetings  at  noon,  and  prepara- 
tion sermons  at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  'tis  very  rare 
she  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unless  when  tho  preacher  is 
to  be  at  it.  With  him  comes  a  tribe,  all  brothers  and  sisters  it 
seems;  while  others,  really  such,  are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at 
any  time  I  have  her  company  aiono,  she  is  a  meer  sermon  popgun, 
repeating  and  discharging  tests,  proofs,  and  applications,  so  per- 
petually, that  however  weary  £  may  go  to  bed,  the  noise  in  my 
head  vril!  not  let  me  sleep  still  towards  morning.  Tho  misery  of 
my  case,  and  great  numbers  of  such  sufferers,  plead  your  pity  and 
speedy  relief;  otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  lee 
tured,  preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the  happiness  ot 
being  sooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it. 

"  I  am,  &e. 

"  E.  a." 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  the  Ogling  Master,  runs  thus  : 

"  Ma.-SPECTATORj 

"  I  AM  an  Irish  gentleman,  that  have  travelled  many  years 
for  my  improvement ;   during  which  time  I  have  accomplished 
myself  in  the  whole  art  of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  in 
'  BiimH'  e  LetUis,  &a.,  Lett  I,  p.  5,  jd.  Roltcrd;im,  1387.-0. 
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all  the  polite  nations  of  Europe  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend, 
by  the  advice  of  mj  friends,  to  set  up  for  an  ogHng-mastcr.  1 
teach  the  chai-oh  ogle  in  the  moraing,  and  the  playhouse  ogle  hy 
candle-light.  I  iave  also  brought  over  with  me  a  n«w  flying  ogle 
fit  for  the  ring,  which  I  tea^h  in  tlie  dusli  of  the  evening,  or  in 
any  hour  of  the  day  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows.  I  have  1% 
manuscript  by  me  cdUed  The  complete  Ogler,  which  I  shall  bo 
ready  to  shew  you  upon  any  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
you  will  publish  tho  substance  of  this  letter  in  an  advertisement, 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

"  Your's,  &e." 

C. 


No.  47.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  24. 


Mr,  Hobbs,  in  his  discourse  of  human  nature,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of  al!  his  wurks,  after  some 
very  curious  observations  upon  laughter,  concludes  thus  :  '  Tiie 
passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from 
Bome  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  com- 
parison with  the  infirmity  of  otliers,  or  with  our  own  formerly  : 
for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  corae 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any 
present  dishonour. 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we  hear  a  man  langh 
esoessivcEy,  instead  of  saying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell 
bim  he  is  very  proud.     And  indeed,  if  ■*'c  look  into  the  bottom  of 

1  Seo  Dennis's  oi-lgin.il  letters,  p.  U1.—C. 
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this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  ohseiva  sons  to  confirm  ua 
in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at  some  body  that  is  in  an 
inferior  state  of  folly  to  himself  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
every  great  house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  pet- 
ticoats, that  the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities.  For 
the  same  reason  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  tie  courts  of 
G-ermany,  where  tliorc  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence, 
who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  fools 
in  his  retinue,  whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  always  breaking 
their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famousfor  their  industry  and  ap- 
plication, than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  tlieir 
streets  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the  Gaper;  that  is,  the  head  of 
an  idiot  dressed  m  a  cap  and  belh,  and  feipin^  m  a  miit  immj 
duate  manner     this  is  a  sfandmgjost  at  Amsteidam 

Thus  every  one  divi-rta  himoelf  with  snm  pLftm  or  Dther 
that  13  helow  him  in  point  of  undtrstandmg  and  tiinmpha  in  the 
supeiiority  of  hiB  genius,  whilst  he  his  si  h  ibje(,t8  of  derision 
hefoie  his  oyoa  Mi  Dennis  haiiveiy  well  ospresaed  this  m  \ 
couple  of  humourous  lines,  which  are  pait  of  a  tiauslation  of  a 
satire  in  Monsieur  Bjileiu 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  totiguc  out  at  anothar, 
And  ehnkee  Iiie  empty  noddle  at  bis  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  givea  us  the  reason  why  the  insignificant 
Deople  above  mentioned  are  stirrers  up  of  laughter  among  men 
of  a  gross  taste  :  but  as  the  more  understanding  part  of  mankind 
do  not  find  their  risibility  affected  by  such  ordinary  objects,  it 
may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives 
of  laughter  in  men  of  superior  sense  and  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  sot  of  merry 
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((rolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem 
to  love  so  well  that  they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old 
proverh ;  I  mean  those  circumforaneoaa  wits  whom  every  nation 
calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In 
Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings  ;  in  France,  Jean 
Pottages ;  ia  Italy,  Maccaroniea ;  and  in  Great  Briton,  Jack 
Puddings.  These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  re- 
ceive their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audiences  laugh,  al- 
ways appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and  mia- 
takes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every  word  they  ntter,  as  those 
who  listen  to  them  would  he  ashamed  of. 

B\it  this  little  triomph  of  the  understanding,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  laughter,  is  no  where  more  visible  than  in  that  custom 
which  prevails  every  where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month,  when  every  body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make  as 
many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as  there  are  more  follies 
discovered,  so  there  is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a 
haberdasher  by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow,  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boasts,  that,  for  these  ten  years  successively,  he  has  not  made 
less  than  an  hundred  April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling  out 
with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending  every  one  of  her 
children  upon  some  '  aleeveleos  errand  as  she  terms  it.  Her 
eldest  son  went  to  buy  an  halfpenny  worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoe- 
maker's ;  the  eldest  daughter  was  dispatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a 
monster ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  family  of  innocent  children 
made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  landlidy  hciself  did  not  escape  him. 
This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough  when  confined  to  ono  day  ia 
a  twelvemonth ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  sprung 
up  of  latfl  years,  who  are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the 
year.     These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by  tlie  namt. 
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(if  Biters, '  a  race  of  men  that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laugh- 
ing at  tlioae  mifetakes  which  are  of  their  own  production, 

TliuB  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined  titan 
another,  he  chuaes  liia  fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  class  of  man- 
iiud  ;  or,  to  speak  io  a  more  philosophical  language,  that  secret 
elation  and  pride  of  heart  which  ia  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an  object  below 
him,  whether  it  ao  happens  that  it  he  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool. 
It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  the  persons  we  laugh  at  may,  in 
the  main  of  their  charactora,  be  much  wiser  men  than  ourselves ; 
but  if  they  would  have  na  laugh  at  them,  they  must  fall  short  of 
us  in  those  teapeots  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my  speculations, 
if  I  shew  that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  hy  betray- 
ing some  oddnesa  or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  ia  the  rop- 
reaeutatiou  which  he  makes  of  otliers ;  and  that  wteo  we  laiigii 
at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or 
incident  that  bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any  hluflder  or  ahaurdity 
in  reasonable  creatures. 

But,  to  come  into  common  life,  I  shall  pass  by  the  considera- 
tion of  those  stage  ooscomhs  that  are  able  to  shake  a  whole  au- 
dience, and  take  notice  of  a  particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such 
provokers  of  mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  ehib 
or  merry-meeting  to  subsist  without  them ;  I  mean  those  honest 
gentlemen  that  are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of 

'  "A  new  fashioned  way  of  beingwittj.  aud  tliej  call  it  a  Bite.  Yoii 
must  ask  ft  bantering  question  or  tell  some  damned  lie  in  a  serious, ma nnei-, 
then  she  will  answar  or  speak  as  if  yon  were  in  earneat,  and  then  cry  jou, 
'Madam  thare's  a  Bite,'"  V.  Swift's  Works,  vol.  XIX  p.  4.— "1  would  mt 
have  you  undervalue  thia,"  adds  the  stern  satirist,  "for  it  is  the  constant 
amnEament  in  eourt  and  every  where  else  among  the  great  people  ;  and  I 
let  yo\i  know  it  in  order  to  have  it  obtain  among  you,  and  to  teaoh  you  a 
new  refinement,"  Bowe  wrote  a  farce  on  this  eubjeot,  and  called  it  tlia 
'  Bit,eL'.'     V.  alsoTatler  No.  12,  and  Speotator  504.~G, 
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tlieir  well-wishers  and  companions  ;  tbat  are  pelted  by  men,  wo- 
men, and  cliilUren,  friends,  and  foes ;  and,  in  a  word,  stand  aa 
Butts  in  conversation,  for  every  one  to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  I 
know  several  of  these  Butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  sense,  though 
hy  some  odd  turn  of  humour,  some  unlucky  cast  in  their  person 
or  behaviour,  they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the  com- 
pany  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  Butt, 
who  baa  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivaoity,  even  in  the  ridicu- 
lous side  of  his  charaotor,  A  stupid  Butt  is  only  fit  for  the  con- 
versation of  ordinary  people :  men  of  wit  require  one  that  will 
give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself  iu  the  absurd  part  of  his  be- 
haviour. A  Butt  with  these  accomplishments  frequently  gets  the 
langh  on  his  side,  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon  him.  that  attacks 
him.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  an  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives 
a  good  description  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  a  Butt,  after  the 
following  manner ;  '  Men  of  all  sorts  {says  that  merry  knight) 
take  a  pride  to  gird  at  nie.  The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  in- 
vent any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  in  rent,  or  is 
invented  on  me.  lam  not  onl- witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men.'  0 
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When '  the  foar  lud'.an  kings'  weve  in  this  countrj  ahoiit 
A  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the  rabble,  and  followed 
them  a  whole  day  together,  helng  wonderfully  struck  with  the 

'  'The  Speotatoi-  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's  help  ;  it  is  often 
very  pretty.  Yeaterday  it  was  made  of  n  noble  liint  I  gave  him  long  ago 
for  hia  TatleiB,  abont  an  Indian  king,  supposed  to  wi'ite  his  travels  into 
England.  I  repent  he  erer  hod  it.  I  inteaded  to  have  written  n  boolf  on 
that  subject.  I  believe  he  lies  spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  nnder- 
liints  there  are  mine  too ;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addison.'  From  a  letter 
of  Swift  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  dated  London,  April  28,  1111 — See  Swift's  Works, 
vol  xxii.  p.  224,  or.  Svo.  Ilea. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  four  Indian  hiiigs  io  an  antecedent 

note  on  Tat.  No.  Ill,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  For  several  years 
after  this  time,  it  was  oomm.jn  at  niaeq^uerades  sliaost  eoeval  with  this 
paper,  to  assume  Che  characters  asd  dresses  of  Indian  kings,  as  appears 
fiom  a  passage  of  a  periodical  work  in  lln,  conducted  by  Mr.  Tlieobiild, 
nnder  the  title  of  the  Censor.  See  Censor,  vol.  ii.  No.  B8,  p.  194.  The 
curiouH  may  see  in  the  British  Museum  four  beautiful  pictures  of  these  In- 
dian chiefs  in  their  peculiar  dresses,  and  probably  the  ropi-esentatioiis 
tliey  give  are  as  faitliful  as  they  are  elegant.  There  was  an  opinion  that 
tliey  were  the  figures  of  four  Chinese  Emperors,  and  some  similarity  in  the 
names  to  those  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  China  favoured  the  euppu- 
ELtion  ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  frames,  and  the  plated  glasees  placed 
before  them,  whioh  create  some  decepWoo,  and  eover  parte  ot  the  inacrip- 
lions,  thej  prove  to  be,  not  colouied  mezaotintos,  or  printed  paintings  in 
tlie  ingenious  method  diseovered  about  this  time  by  James  Le  Blon,  as 
was  at  first  supposed,  but  fine  piotnres  on  ivory.  The  emperor  of  the 
Mohocks  holds  the  wampum  in  his  hand,  a  pledge  of  the  araitj  of  the  six 
Indian  nations,  and  his  nniue  m  well  as  the  names  of  his  three  rojal  oom- 

•  Swift  tel!aMrs.Johnson  (Letter  31,  Apri!  14,  1711).  that  the  hint,  on 
which  tliis  apecnlation  is  formed,  oanie  frum  him ;  and  that  h"  intended 
In  have  wiitten  a  book  upon  it.  Mr.  Addison  judged  uiueli  belter  to  work 
np  liis  materials  in  a  single  paper.     See  uoCe  oit  So.  i1(>  of  ihe  Spectator. 
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sigtt  of  every  tliiug  that  is  new  or  unQommon.  I  have,  since 
their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many  inq^uiriea  of  their 
landlord,  the  upholsterer,  relating  to  their  mannors  and  convcr- 

paniona  BOrrespond  to  those  of  lihe  Indian  kings  given  Tat.  Ho.  171,  and 
note,  with  no  other  variations  in  tha  orthogi'uphy  of  tlie  sounds,  than 
their  uncontlineea  may  well  be  supposed  to  aeoount  for.  The  real  nnnia 
cf  the  arfJsl,  for  his  cipher  upon  them  was  taken  for  that  of  Le  Bloii,  id 
certainly  koown  hy  the  fullowiiig  indoraement,  '  Diawa  b}  tha  life,  May 
2,  1710,  by  Bernard  Lens,  jvin.' 

lliese  fine  pictures  ore  not  whole  lengths;  but  ftora  the  following 
adrertisemeats  iu  the  Tatlef  in  foUo,  it  appears  that  the  four  Indian 
kings  were  painted  at  full  lengths  by  John  Verelst^  and  that  his  point 
ings  of  them  were  iu  the   colleetiou  of  pictures  belonging   to   queen 

'  Whereas  aa  advertisement  was  published  in  the  Su£  pkraent  of  yas 
terday,  that  the  effigies  of  tha  four  Lidian  kings  wtie  diawn  fiom  Mr  Ve> 
relst's  original  picture  these  are  to  give  notice  Ih  it  Mr  Verelat  hoe  not 
permitted  any  person  to  take  any  draught  or  sketch  from  them.  If  he 
should,  he  wiU  take  care  to  have  it  correctly  done  by  a  skilful  hand,  aud 
to  iuform  the  pnbEo  thereof  in  the  Taller.'  Signed  John  Verelst.  At  the 
Eahibow  and  Dove,  by  Ivy-bridge,  in  the  Strand.— Tat.  in  fol.  No.  112, 
May  16.  1710. 

About  half  a  year  attar,  the  following  advert! sem ant  appeared  at  the 
end  of  Tat^  No.  250  in  folio,  Nov.  14,  lIlO.  'This  is  to  give  notioe,  thst 
the  niez!MtintD  prints  by  John  Simmonde,  In  whole  kngths,  of  the  foui' 
Indian,  kings,  that  are  done  from  the  original  pictui-ee  drawn  by  John  Ve- 
I'clst,  which  her  m^esty  has  at  her  palace  at  Xensington,  are  now  to  ha 
doliveied  to  aubscribers,  and  sold  at  the  Rainbow  and  Dova,  the  corner  of 
Ivy-bridga,  in  the  9trand.'  This  notice  was  re-printed  with  soma  varia- 
tion in  the  Tat.  in  folio,  at  the  ends  of  Nob.  2oS,  266,  and  267, 

Besides  tha  prints  of  Simraonds,  there  were,  it  8*ems,  other  prints  of 
the  Indian  chiefs,  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  Terelsl's  original  pic- 
tures, diaowned  by  that  paintei-  ae  not  originating  from  him,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  advei'liaement  as  incorrect,  "ud  the  workmanship  of  an  un- 
skilful hand. 

Walpole,  in  his  anecdotes  of  Painting,  Ac,  gives  soma  account  of  John, 
under  the  name  of  Simon  Verelst,  aud  Bays,  'he  lived  to  a  great  age,  cer- 
tainly as  late  as  1710,  and  died  in  Suffolk-street,'  L  e.  Ivy-bridge  lane,  lie 
was  a  Dutch  flower-painter  of  capital  excellence  in  that  branch  of  the  ai-t 
of  painting ;  and  likewise  attempted  portraits,  labouring  them  exceeding 
ly,  and  finishing  them  with  the  some  delicacy  with  his  flowers,  which  he 
always  introduced  i  ito  them.     His  works  were  much  admired,  anil  liix 
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sation,  aa  also  ooii6erniiig  the  remarks  wtich  they  made  in  this 
co\intrj ;  for,  nest  to  the  formiDg  a,  right  notion  of  such  straagers, 
I  shjuld  he  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  ha¥e  coiiueivud 
of  us. 

pnoes  the  grcatast  that  hiid  beon  Itnown  in  this  country:  for  one  li.ilf 
length  he  was  paid  110?.  He  was  a  real  ornament  to  the  reign  otCliaa.  il. 
and  grJfltlj  lesaened  the  employment  of  air  Peter  Lely,  who  retired  to 
Kev,  while  Verelat  eng mas ed  the  fashion.  Walpole  has  recorded  enter- 
taining instances  of  the  vauity  of  Kneller,  and  Jorvase,  mentioned  'I'ut. 
Kos.  4,  anfl  1 ;  but  Verelst  waa  ontright  mad  with  Tanity,  and  more  than 
onee  confined  as  insane.  In  bis  oonSnement,  under  a  proper  regimen,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  he  recovered  bia  Benses,  but  not  his  genius.  Hia 
eon  Gorncliua  was  of  ha  father's  profession,  as  was  also  his  very  acisoui. 
pliehed  daughter,  who  was  an  excellent  colonrist;  painted  in  oil ;  drew 
small  histories,  and  portraits  both  large  and  small ;  she  understood  innaic. 
and  spoke  with  fluency  Tditin,  Oerman,  Italian,  and  other  languages.  John 
Verelat  had  jitewise  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Heiiiian,  who  painted  his- 
tory, fruit,  and  flowers;  he  lived  abroad  at  Vienna  till  the  Turks  beaeiged 
it  in  1683,  but  died  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  this  eentui'j,  and 
was  buried  itt  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

John  Simmonda,  whom  "Wanipfile  ca-.'s  Simon,  mentioned  in  the  second 
advertisemeDt,  was  tbe  best  luezzotinto  scraper  of  his  time ;  but  he  was 
Boon  excelled  by  Smith,  White,  and  other  improvers  of  his  art.  He  copied 
the  pictures  of  sh-  G.  Kneller,  and  other  masters  with  success,  and  died  iji 
1756. 

Bernaj'd  Lens  sprang  from  a  family  of  artists,  and  was  an  admirable 
paintei-  in  miniature  ;  he  painted  portraito  in  that  way;  but  hia  excellence 
was  copying  the  works  of  great  masters,  paiiieulai'ly  llubcns  and  Van- 
dyke, whose  colouring  he  imitated  esaotly.  He  had  three  sona  who  fol- 
lowed their  father's  profession,  wbo  retired  from  business,  made  two  sales 
of  Ilia  picture^  and  died  at  Kuightsbridge  in  1741. 

James  La  Blon  above-men tiozied  invented  his  mei^hod  of  printing  paint- 
ings, about  the  same  time  that  Edward  Kirkall  invented  Ids  metliod  of 
printed  diawings ;  but  though  both  of  theh'  inventiuns  had  much  sueecHa 
and  applause,  yet  they  had  no  imitators.  Their  methods  are  probably  lo^ 
laborious  and  too  tedious ;  and  in  opulent  countries,  where  there  is  great 
facility  of  getting  money,  it  is  seldom  gat  by  merit,  the  artists  being  in  ton 
much  haste  to  deserve  it.  Le  Blon,  tbe  inventor  of  the  method  of  mezzo- 
tinto  here  apoken  of,  which  adds  at  least  the  resemblance  of  a  colour  to 
eueh  prints,  snooeoded  in  his  art  sufficiently  to  convioee  the  world  that 
the  want  of  colonring,  a  great  deficiency  in  prints,  was  attainable  and  well 
worthy  oi  auquisition.     His  discovery  was  however  neglected,  as  the  revi- 
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The  upliolaterer  fiudiag  my  friend  very  inquisitive  about  thoso 
hia  lodgers,  brought  liim  some  time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 
which  he  assured  him  were  written  by  Kiug  Sa  G-a  Yeaa  Qua  Rash 
Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mistake.  Those 
papers  are  now  translated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd 
observations,  wliiob  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my 
reader  witt  a  short  speeimen  of  tkem  in  this  paper,  and  may  per- 
haps communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  Lon- 
don are  the  following  words,  which,  without  doubt,  are  meant  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul. 

'  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there  stands  a  huge 
house,  big  enough  to  contain,  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am 
ting.  Our  good  brother  E  Tow  0  Koam,  king  of  the  rivers,  is 
of  opinion  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great  god  to  whom 
it  ia  consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah,  and  of  the  six  nations, 
hi  tht       w  tdwthth     earth,  and  produced  on  the 

m    day  w  th  th      u        dm  But,  for  my  own  part,  by  the 

bt  t  tnthtl  llgtf  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to 
h  nk  th  t  th  p  1  g  j  1  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it 
nwb         by  Itl        d        fruments,  of  which  they  have  a 

w  nd    ful  ty       th  t  y      It  was  probably  at  first  an 

hug    m     hp  kthtgwupn  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 

th       t  f  tl        u  t  y  (  f      h      ng  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  reg- 

ular figure)  bored  and  hoUowed  with  incredible  pains  and  indus' 

val  of  encaustic  painting  has  ktelj  been,  though  tlie  advantftgea  of  both 
these  arts  arc  so  obvious  and  so  desirable.  He  oomnmnioated  hia  inven- 
tion to  the  public  in  a  book  in  4ta  £!iiglish  and  Frenah,  intitled  Coloritto  ; 
or,  The  Harmony  of  Colouring  in  Painting  rednoed  to  meehanieal  Prac- 
tice, under  easy  Precepts  and  infallible  Rules.  Tliie  ino;eniou9  man  was  an 
nnfortnnate  projector,  and,  on  the  failure  of  one  of  his  projects  ii  this 
eunntcj,  left  it  under  some  disgrace,  and  died,  it  is  said,  in  an  hospiwl  at 
"avis.    See  Speck  Ho.  IB6,  note ;  Tat,  111,  and  note.-0. 
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try,  till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those  heautiful  vaults  and  ca^ 
verna  into  ffhioh  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock 
was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number 
of  hands  must  have  been  employed  in  ehipping  the  outside  of  it, 
which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebhle ;  and  is  in  sev- 
eral places  hewn  out  into  pillars,  that  stand  lite  the  trunks  of 
BO  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It 
is  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must 
have  been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion 
among  this  people,  for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and 
have  a  tradition  that  it  was  designed  for  men  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion in.  And,  indeed,  there  are  several  reasons  which  make  ua 
think,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them 
some  sort  of  worship ;  for  they  set  apart  every  seventh  day  as 
sacred  :  but  upon  my  going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that 
day,  I  could  not  observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their 
behaviour  ;  there  was,  indeed,  a  man  in  black  who  was  mounted 
above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  something  with  a  great  deal 
of  vehemence  ;  hut  as  for  those  underneath  him,  instead  of  paying 
their  worship  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  them 
bowing  and  curtseying  to  ono  another,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them  fast  asleep. 

'  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  us, 
that  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  some  few  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these  two  were 
great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the 
same  story.  We  could  make  a,  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them, 
that  this  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kiad 
of  animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  Whiga  ;  and  lie  often  told 
ua,  that  he  hoped  we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way, 
for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for 
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'  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  rery  much  of  a  kind  of 
auimal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  Whig, 
and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  crea- 
tures, it  soema,  are  bom  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another, 
and  engage  when  they  meet  us  naturally  as  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros.  But  as  we  saw  none  of  either  of -these  species,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deoeived  us  with  misrepresenta- 
tions and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  mon 
stera  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. ' 

'These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  from  the 
discourse  of  our  interpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as 
we  could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of 
what  they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and 
ingenious  in  handicraft  works ;  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  wo 
often  saw  young,  lusty,  raw-boned  fellows,  carried  up  and  down 
the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who 
are  hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress  is  likewise  very  bar- 
barous, for  tliey  almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodiea  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
are  tho  occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them,  which  our 
country  is  entirely  free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  fea- 
thers, with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  mon- 
strous bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in 
a  large  fleece  below  tho  middle  of  their  backs,  with  which  they 
walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was 
of  their  own  growth. 

'  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diversions,  where  we 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men  of  their  country  running  down 

'  Of  these  two  nnimals  the  Indian  ki'aga  could  have  no  iden,  and  theru' 
fore  seeni  here  to  be  illustrating  obfcitram  per  obscwriua  and  esplnining  the 
iiionstej'3  sj'oljen  of  lieie  bj  aniniala  tbat  weri)  not  really  ir  tlieir  comitry, 
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a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  cliscoTereJ  who 
were  the  perBOns  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them ;  hut 
iaatead  of  that,  thej  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room  lighted  up 
with  abundance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above 
three  hours  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others, 
who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it. 

'  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talk 
with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ; 
but  as  -the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are 
none  of  their  own,  the  women,  mho  they  say  have  very  fine  heads 
of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from  being  seen.  The 
women  look  like  angels,  and  would  be  .more  beautiful  than  the 
sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out 
in  their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have 
observed  that  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon;  but 
when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  apt  to 
break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the 
forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the 
morning,' 

Thp  author  then  proceeds  to  hhiw  the  absurdity  of  hreeuhey 
and  petticoafs,  with  many  other  curious  nhservations,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  another  occasion,  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
this  paper  without  taiing  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  re- 
marks, there  now  and  then  appears  something  very  reasonable. 
I  cannot  likewise  forbear  observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in 
some  measure  of  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we 
meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian  Journal;  when  we 
fancy  the  eustoma,  dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are 
ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of 
our  own.**  C. 

*•  At  tlie  dcBlro  of  ecvei-al  laJias  of  <iQulitj,  and  for  tl  5  enlerl.-imment 
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Pkrs.  Bat.  B,  T.  129. 
Our  paaaions  play  the  fyrsnt  in  our  brcasls. 

Most  of  tLe  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  liying  among  man- 
kind, take  tlieir  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the 
fear  of  want.  The  former,  wlieii  it  bocomea  too  violent,  degenerates 
into  luxury,  and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  these  two  principles  of 
action  draw  different  ways,  Persiua  has  given  us  a  very  humorous 
account  of  a  young  follow  who  was  roused  out  of  his  hed,  in  order 
to  bo  sent  upon  a  long  voyage  by  Avarice,  and  afterwards  over- 
persuaded  and  kept  at  home  by  Lusury.  I  shall  set  down  at 
length  the  pleadings  of  these  two  imaginary  persons,  as  they  aro 
in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Dryden's  traaalation  of  them, 

Maae,  piger,  stertis;  surge,  inquit  Avaiitia  ;  eja 
Surge.     Neg«a!  instat,  Sui^e  inquiL     Non  queo.     Siu^e. 
Etquidagara!  Eogitas!  Saperdas  advehe  Ponto, 
Castoreum,  stuppas,  hebeuum,  thus,  lubrioa  Coa. 
Toile  recens  pi'imns  piper  i  sitiente  camelo : 
Yerte  aliquid ;  jura.    Sed  Jupiter  audiet.     Elieul 
Baro,  regustatum  digito  terebrare  aolinum 
Couteotua  peragea,  si  iivere  cum  Jore  teudis. 
Jam  pueria  pellem  succiuctus  et  lenopborum  aptaa  ; 
OcyuB  ad  naveui.     Nil  obstat  qnin  trabe  vaata 
jEgeom  rapias,  nisi  solera  Lusuria  ante 
Sedviotummoneat;  Quo  deiiide,  insane  mjs  I  Quo* 
Quid  tibi  via  I  C»lido  sub  peetore  maacula  bilis 
Intumnit,  quam  non  extinxerit  urua  oiciitffif 
Tun'  mare  transilias  ?  Tibi  tortS.  oannabo  fulto 
Ciena  ait  in  tranetro  !  Veieutaniimque  rnbellum 
Eslialet  vapida  liBBiim  pioe  seeailie  obbaf 

ot  the  Emperor  of  the  Mohoeks,  and  the  three  Indian  tings,  being  the  liial 
time  of  tbur  public  appearance,  on  Monday  next,  Mny  1,  for  tin-  benefil 
of  Mr.  Hannings,  will  be  performed  at  the  great  loom  in  York  Bi-iljinga,  n 
consort  of  mnain   V  Tatlnr  l7l,  note.— C. 
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Quid  petis  f  Dt  nummi,  qoa  hio  quineunce  modeato 
Nutrieraa,  pergant  aTidos  sudare  deunoest 
Indulge  geaio :  oarpamua  dulda  ;  nostrum  est 
Quod  yivis  ;  oicia,  et  manes,  ct  fabula  fies. 
Vive  memor  Idtii ;  fugit  hora.    Hoe  quod  loquiir,  inda 
En  quid  agis )     Duplici  in  diversum  scinderia  hamo, 

Hunoolce,  an  linnu  aoquuria  1 

Sat. 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 

When  thou  would'st  take  a  lazy  morning'a  nap. 

Up,  up,  saya  Avarice.     Thou  anor'at  again, 

Btretcheat  thy  limbe,  and  yawn'et,  but  all  in  vain  ; 

The  vngged  tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  tb' unn'illing  alu^ard  wakes. 

What  mast  I  do  I  (Ha  eriea.)     What!  {says  his  lord,) 

Wliy  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  abroad; 

With  fish,  from  Euxine  seaa,  thy  vessel  freight; 

Fla:^  CBstor,  Coan  wines,  the  preoioua  weight 

Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  hands  from  the  tir'd  oamel's  batic. 

And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make. 

Ba  sure  to  turn  the  penny;  lye  and  aw  ear; 

Tis  wholeaorae  sin.— But  Jove,  Uiou  say'at,  will  bear.-  ■ 

Swear,  fool,  or  starve  ;  for  the  dilemma'a  even ; 

A  tradesman  thoa!  and  hope  to  go  to  Heav'nf 

Resolv'd  foe  aea,  the  slnvea  tby  haggaga  paalc. 
Each  saddled  with  hia  burdao  on  his  back : 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
That  soft  voluptuous  prince,  cail'd  J.usury ; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  question  :  Eriand, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  f  to  what  end  S 
Art  thou  of  BefJilam'a  noble  eollege  free! 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  wonld'st  tempt  the  sea! 
Cubb'd  in  a,  cabin,  on  a  mattreas  laid, 
On  a  brown  George,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed ; 
T>aftd  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  aup 
From  a  foul  jact,  or  greasy  maple  cop) 
Bay,  wonld'st  thou  bear  ell  this,  to  raise  thy  stoi'e 
From  six  i'the'  bundrad  to  eix  hundred  morel 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 
For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live  ; 

'  V.  Boileau,  Sat.  iiL—  ^  ho  liaa  imitalcd  Ihia  passnge  verj   I 
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Death  stallis  behind  thee,  find  sflch  flying  bon 
Does  Bome  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devoui-. 
Live  while  thou  liv'st ;  for  death  will  moke  u 
A  name,  a  notliing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Speak;  wilt  thou  Avftiiee  or  Pleasure  ohuse 
To  be  thy  Lord ;  Take  one ;  dud  one  refuse. 


Wien  a  goTemmeot  flourishes  in  conquests,  and  is  secure 
from,  foreign  attaofee,  it  naturallj  falls  into  all  tlio  pleasures  of 
luxury  ;  and  as  these  pleasures  are  very  expensive,  they  put  those 
wlio  are  addicted  to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money, 
by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption ;  so  that 
avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complioated  principle 
of  action,  in  those  whose  hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  ease, 
magnifleence,  and  pleasure.  The  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all 
the  Latin  historians  observes,  that  in  hia  time,  when  the  most 
formidable  states  of  the  world  wore  subdued  by  tbe  Romans,  the 
republic  sunk  into  tliose  two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
luxury  and  avarice ;  and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one  who 
coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men,  at  tte  same  time  that  he  squan- 
dered away  his  own.'  This  observation  OQ  the  eommonweaifh, 
when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  i<£  all 
governments  that  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity. 
At  such  times  men  naturally  endeavour  to  outshine  one  another 
in  pomp  and  sptendor,  and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from 
abroad,  indulge  themselves  in  tte  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
they  can  get  into  their  possession ;  which  naturally  produces 
avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pursuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myself  in-  the  speculation  of  these  two 
great  principles  of  action,  I  could  not  forbear  tlimwing  my 
thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or  fable,  with  v,  hioh  I  shall 
here  present  my  reader. 

1  Alieni  appotens,  aui  protusvis,     Sai.l — C, 
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There  were  two  verj  powerful  tjranta  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
war  against  eaiiU  other  :  the  name  of  the  first  was  Lusurj,  and 
of  the  second  ATarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  thao 
universal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had 
many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  great  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  mas  likewise  very  strong  in 
his  oflicers,  being  faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry,  Care, 
and  Watchfulness  :  he  had  likewise  a  privy- counsellor  who  was 
always  at  his  olbow,  and  whispering  something  or  other  in  his  ear  . 
the  name  of  this  privy-counsellor  was  Poverty,  As  Avarice 
conducted  himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist  was 
entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his 
first  eoiinsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that  concerted  all  his  mea- 
sures for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While  these 
two  great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their  conquests 
were  very  various.  Luxury  got  possession  of  one  heart,  and 
Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of  a  family  would  often  range 
himself  under  the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under  those 
of  Luxury.  The  wife  and  husband  would  often  declare  them- 
selves on  the  two  different  parties ;  nay,  the  same  person  would 
very  often  side  with  one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in 
his  old  age.  Indeed,  the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter  ■ 
but,  alas !  their  numbers  were  not  cousiderable.  At  length, 
when  these  two  potentates  had  wearied  themselTcs  with  waging 
war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which 
neither  of  their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is  said  that  _ 
Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having  represented  the  end- 
less state  of  war  in  which  they  wore  engaged,  told  his  enemy, 
with  a  frankness  of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  be- 
lieved they  two  should  be  very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the 
instigations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  counsellor,  who  made  an 
ill  use  of  his  car,  and  filled  him  with  groundless  apprehensions 
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and  prejudices.  To  tliia  Avarice  replied,  tliat  he  looked  upon 
Plenty  (the  first  minister  of  hia  antagonist)  to  he  a  much  moru 
deatructiye  eonnaellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually 
suggesting  pleasures,  hanishing  all  the  neoeasary  uautions  against 
want,  and  conseijuently  undermining  those  principles  on  which 
the  Government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order  t*  an 
accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary ;  that  each  of 
them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy  counsellor.  When 
things  were  thus  far  adjusted  towards  a  peaoo,  all  other  difl^er- 
ouccs  were  soon  accommodated,  insomuoh,  that  for  the  future 
they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confederates,  and  to 
share  between  them  whatever  concjuests  weie  mide  on  either  aide 
For  this  roaaoo,  we  now  fiud  Luxury  nnd  Avirice  tikiug  posses 
sioii  of  the  same  heart,  and  dividing  the  same  person  between 
them.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  thit  since  the  discarding  of 
tho  counsellors  above-mentioned,  Avarice  supplies  Luxury  in  tlia 
room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  ot 
Poverty.  0. 


No.  56.    FEIDAY,  MAY  4. 


The  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have  souls,  not  only 
me  a  d  w  m  It  bi-utes,  vegetables,  nay,  even  the  most  lEani- 
mat    th  ■*(.    t     ks  and  stones.      They  believe  the  same  of  all 

the  w  1  f  t  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses  :  and  that  as 
any  f  th  th  gs  perish,  their  souls  go  into  another  world. 
Wh    h      h  b  t  d  b    the  ghosts  of  men  and  women.     For  this  rcA 
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son  tliej  alway*  place  by  the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and 
arrows,  that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the  other 
world,  as  ho  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  absurd 
soever  such  an  idea  as  this  may  appear,  our  European  philoso- 
phers have  maintained  several  notions  altogether  as  improbable. 
Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of  tlia 
world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  substances  and  beings  bo  less 
extravagant  and  chimerical.  Many  Aristoteliaiis  have  likewise 
spoken  as  unintelligibly  of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall  only 
instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who  in  his  dissertation  upoa  the  load 
stone,  observing  that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells 
us  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst 
an  heap  of  glowing  coals,  and  that  ho  perceived  a  certain  blue 
vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which  he  believed  might  be  the  substan 
tial  form,  that  is,  in  our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  load- 


There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository  of  souls, 
or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other  world  ;  and  that  upon  his  re- 
turn he  gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing  he  saw 
among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters 
of  the  Indian  kings,'  to  incLuire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tra- 
dition they  have  among  them  of  this  matter ;  which,  as  well  as 
he  could  loam  by  those  many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at 
several  times,  was  in  substance  as  follows. 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  trav- 
elled for  1 1  g  s[  ace  undei  in  holkw  mountain,  arrived  at  length 
on  the  confi  es  of  this  worll  of  sj-Uit's;  but  could  not  cuter  it 
by  reison  of  i  thick  f  rest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and 
point  !  th  lis  so  porilexeland  interwoven  with  one  another, 
"\    Ta  I  r  ni^'*!  e  L  uO  Ji  iioteB.— C, 
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that  it  waa .  imposBible  to  find  a  passage  through  it.  Whilst  he 
was  lookiug  aoout  for  some  track  or  path-way  that  might  he  worn 
in  any  part  of  it,  he  saw  an  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of 
it,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  iim  in  the  same  posture  as  when  he 
watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  immediately  started  back, 
whilst  the  lion  rose  with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.  Be- 
ing wLollj  destitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to 
take  up  an  huge  stone  in  his  hand  ;  but  to  his  infinite  surprise 
grasped  nothing,  and  found  the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  ap- 
parition of  one.  If  he  was  disappointed  on  this  side,  lie  was  as 
mucli  pleased  on  the  other,  when  be  found  the  lion,  which  had 
seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was 
only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be. 
He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  euemy,  hut  he  marched  up 
to  tio  wood,  and  after  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endea- 
voured to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than 
the  rest;  when  again,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  bushes 
made  no  resistance,  hut  that  he  walked  through  briars  and  bram- 
bles with  the  same  ease  as  through  the  open  air;  and,  in  short, 
that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades.  He 
immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  diorns  and  brakes 
was  designed  as  a  iiud  of  fence  or  quick-set  hedge  to  the  ghosts 
it  enclosed ;  and  that  probably  their  soft  substances  might  he 
torn  by  these  subtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were  too  w*ak  to 
make  any  impressions  in  flesh  and  blood.  With  this  thought  he 
resolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  wood ;  when  by  degrees 
he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  strong- 
er and  sweeter  iu  proportion  as  he  advanted  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded much  further  when  he  observed  the  thorns  and  briars  to 
end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beautiful  gieen  trees  covered 
with  blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  colours,  that  formed  a  wii- 
derneas  of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged 
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scenef  wliich  lie  had  before  passed  tlirougii.  As  lie  was  coming 
out  of  this  delightful  pai-t  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the 
plains  it  enclosed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rushing  by  liim,  and 
a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  Ho  had  not 
listened  long  before  he  saw  the  apparition  of  a  niilk-whltp  steed, 
with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  adva.neing  upon  full  stretch 
after  the  souls  of  about  a  hjindred  beagles  that  were  hunting 
down  the  ghost  of  a  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them  with  an  un- 
speakable swiftness.  As  the  man  on  the  milk-white  steed  came  by 
hira,  he  looked  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  bo 
the  young  prince  Nieharagua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  before, 
and  by  reason  of  his  great  virtues,  was  at  that  time  lamented 
over  all  the  western  parts  of  America. 

Hg  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but'  he  was  enter- 
tained with  such  a  landskip  of  flowry  plains,  green  meadows,  run- 
ning  streams,  sunny  hills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be 
represented  by  bis  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  tbc  con- 
ceptions of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled  with  innu- 
merable swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to  exercises 
and  diversions  aooording  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of 
them  were  tossing  the  figure  of  a  ooit ;  others  were  pitching  the 
shadow  of  a  bar  ;  others  were  breaking  the  apparition  of  a  horse  ; 
and  multitudes  employed  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts 
with  the  souls  of  departed  utensils  ;  for  that  is  the  name  which 
in  the  Indian  language  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt 
or  broken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  scene,  he 
was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  every  wliere 
about  him  in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  having  never 
seen  several  of  them  in  his  own  country:  but  he  quickly  found, 
that  though  they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable 
to  his  touoh.  He  at  length  oame  to  the  side  of  a  great  river, 
"But;  tliB  l^o!llpal■alj¥e  adverb  requivee  " tliaii," — !I. 
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and  being  a  gno'l  ksLerman  himBelf,  stood  upon  the  banks  o{  it 
nouie  time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  bad  taken  a  great  iiinuy 
aliapea  of  fishes,  whieb  lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  bim. 

I  atould  bavo  told  mj  reader,  tbat  this  Indian  bad  been  for- 
merly married  to  one  of  tbe  greatest  beauties  of  bis  country,  bv 
■whom  be  bad  several  children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  fur 
their  love  and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  tbe  Indians  to  this 
day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  bis  wife,  wish  that 
they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton 
iiad  not  stood  long  hy  tbe  fisherman  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of 
his  beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him,  before  be  discovered  her.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out  to- 
wards him,  floods  of  tears  ran  down  her  eyes ;  her  looks,  her 
bands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  tbe  same  time 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  nnpassable.  Who  caa  de- 
scribe the  passion  made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonish- 
ment, tbat  rose  in  the  Indian  upon  the  sight  of  bis  dear  Yaratil- 
da ?  he  oonld  express  it  by  nothing  but  bis  tears,  which  ran  like  a 
liver  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had  not  stood 
in  this  posture  long,  before  be  plunged  into  tbe  stream  that  lay 
hefore  him  j  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a 
river,  stalked  on  tbe  bottom  of  it  till  be  arose  on  the  other  side. 
At  bis  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilst  Marraton 
wished  himself  disencumbered  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from 
his  embraces.  After  many  questions  and  endearments  on  both 
sides,  she  conducted  liim  to  a  bower  which  she  bad  dressed  with 
her  own  bands  with  all  the  ornaments  that  could  be  met  with  in 
those  blooming  regions.  She  bad  made  it  gay  beyond  imagina- 
tion, and  was  every  day  adding  something  new  to  it.  As  Marra- 
ton stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  her  habitation, 
aod  ravished  with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from  every  part  of  it 
Yaratilda  tt'ld  him  tbat  she  was  preparing  this  bower  for  bis  re 
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eepti'jci,  as  wull  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  Goil,  and  liis  faitli- 
M  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that  happ; 
place,  whenever  his  life  should  be  at  an  end.  Slie  then  brought 
two  of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  some  years  before,  and  re- 
sided with  her  in  the  same  delightful  bower ;  advising  him  to 
breed  up  those  others  which  were  still  with  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in  this 
happy  place. 

This  tradition  tells  us  fiirther,  that  he  had  afterwards  a 
sight  of  those  dismal  habitations,  which  are  the  portion  of  ill 
men  after  death ;  and  mentions  several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in 
which  were  plunged  the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put 
to  the  sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians,  for  the  sake  of 
that  precious  metal :  but  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  eseeeded  the  measure  of  my  paper, 
I  shall  not  give  any  further  account  of  it."  0. 


Ho.  57.     SATURDAY,  MAT  5. 


Dkytes. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliads,  discourses  with 
her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage, 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  that  matfei'  to  his  cai'e,  bids  her 
go  to  her  maids  and  mind  her  spinning :    by  which  the  poet 

'Thia  little  fanciful  paper  is  written,  thronghont,  in  the  vai-y  spirit  of 
its  author.  All  the  graces  of  ImagiDation,  are  here  joined  with  all  tlie 
light  and  lustre  of  esprassion;  but  jttvasaotfor  nothing  (as  the  concluirli»g 
monil  shews)  that  so  much  wit  and  elegance  wns  empiojed  on  this  subjeot. 
Sea  Ilia  mfj-odueljon  tu  No,  152.  in  tlie  Tallei,— 1£. 
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intijoatca,  tbat  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them  .si 'Ives  in 
their  proper  spheies,  and  on  such  matters  only  as  arc  eultablo 
to  their  respeotiYe  aus. 

I  am  at  this  time  acjuainted  with  a  young  gentleman,  who 
haa  passed  a  great  part  of  hia  life  In  the  nurseiy,  and  upon 
occasion,  can  make  a  caudle  or  a  sack  posaet  better  than  any 
man  in  England.  He  is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  in  cambric 
and  niuslina,  and  will  talk  an  Lour  together  upon  a  sweet-meat. 
He  entertains  his  mother  e\ery  night  with  observations  that  he 
makes  both  in  town  and  court,  as  what  lady  shows  the  nicest 
fancy  in  her  dress  ;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig  , 
who  has  the  finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  smiff-bos,  with  many 
other  the  like  curious  remarks  tbat  may  be  made  in  good  com- 
pany. 

0    th      tl      h     d  I  h  y  f    q      tly  th      pp    t      ty    f 

g  I  A  d    m    1      wl  p  t     tow     1    t  w    t 

d  C  th     g  t  t     h     t  h  J      Sh 

tlkfl        I        dh  dmk  h         flpg 

b      g  t       If  t  II    h         w  gg   h    t    y    h 

hmplwhhhd        jt        1       Ibhm  mjdt 

d  ^        d  f  h  t      gl    t    h     bu,  t!       t       t    k   k 

Lmtfthii  lb       hdh.hwth,     lib 

Btantial  tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and  remember  one  day,  when  she 
could  not  think  of  the  name  of  the  person,  she  described  him.  in  a 
large  company  of  men  and  ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad 
shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their  own  nature  are 
indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  the  wrong 
sex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex  transplanted  into  ano- 
ther, appear  black  sud  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself  about  them  ;  but  as  T 
would  fain  contribute  to  mate  woman-kind,  which  is  the  m^ai 
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beautiful  part  of  tlie  creation,  entirely  amiable,  anJ.  wear  out  all 
those  little  .?pots  and  blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall  dedicate 
this  paper  to  their  service.  The  spot  which  I  would  here  endea- 
vour to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party-rage  which  of  late  years  is  very 
much  crept  into  their  conversation.  This  ia,  in  its  nature,  a  male 
vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions  that  are  al- 
together repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and  those  endear- 
ing qualities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  jWomen  wore 
formed  to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into  tenderness  and 
compassion  yjnot  to  set  an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up 
in  them  those  passions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  an- 
cord.  When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies  and 
invecti.ves,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  atopt  it  ?  how 
have  I  been  troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest  features  in  the 
world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with  party-rage  ?  Camilla  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  British  nation,  and  yet  values  her- 
self more  upon  being  the  virago  of  one  party,  than  being  the  toast 
of  both.  The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  tht, 
fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesllea  across  a  tea-table  ;  but  in  the 
height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  shake  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish 
of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke  off  the 
debate,  no  body  knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which,  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
Biend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  some 
weight  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  ia  nothing  so 
bad  for  the  face  as  party-zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast  to  the 
eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look;  besides,  that  it 
makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and  flushes  them  worse  than  brandy 
I  have  seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been 
talking  against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life 
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and  indeed  never  inew  a  party-woman  that  kep^  her  beanty  foi 
a  twelvemonth.  I  would  therefore  ndviae  all  my  female  renders, 
as  they  value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  this 
nature ;  though,  at  the  same  time  I  would  give  free  Hhertj  to  all 
Buperannuated  motherly  partizana  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please, 
sincejUiere  will  be  no  danger  either  of  tlieii  spoiling  tteir  faces, 
or  of  their  gaining  converts,! 

Eor  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  deepi- 
cahle  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere 
to  migitate  the  fury  of  her  principles  witli  temper  and  discretion 
and  to  act  with  tliat  caution  and  resorvedness  which  are  requi- 
site in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them,  it 
throws  them  into  ten  thousand  teats  and  estravaganoes ;  their 
generous  souls  set  no  bounda  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred ; 
and  whether  a  whig  or  tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a 
puppet-show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  en- 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Gates '  was  in  all  Iiis  glory,  I 
Bccompaniod  my  friend  WilS.  Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  :  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting 
my  eyes'about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every  coraer  of  it  a 
print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and  dimen- 
sions. A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  discoursing  my  friend,  and 
held  her  snuffbox  in  her  hand,  who  should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it 
but  the  doctor.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when'she  had  occasion 
for  her  handkerchief,  which  upon  the  first  opening  discovered 
among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon  this  my 
friend  Will,  who  loves  riullery,  told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr. 
True-love'B  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her  husband)  he 

1  TlumghtlicnnmoofDr.  T.  Oalee  is  maJe  uso  of  here.  Dr.  Satliijre'-eH 
IS  Uia  poi'Bon  Hlliidtd  to. — C. 
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sLould  le  made  as  uneasy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was. 
'  1  am  afraidj  (said  she,}  Mr.  Honeyoomb,  you  are  a  tory :  teli 
me  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor  or  not  1 '  Will,  instead 
of  making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty)  and  told  her,  that  one  of  her  patcliea  was  dropping  off. 
She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking  a  little  seriously, '  Well^ 
(says  she)  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are 
not  against  the  doctor  in  your  hearts ;  I  suspected  as  much  by 
his  saying  nothing.'  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  into  her  hand, 
and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the  sticks  of  it. 
In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her 
thoughts,  her  di'^eouiso,  and  most  of  her  furniture;  but  finding 
myself  pressed  too  close  by  her  question,  I  winked  upon  my  friend 
to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly.  C. 


MONDAY,  MAY  7. 


poemallke  pictures  are. 

NoTHiNo  is  SO  much  admired,  and  so  little  understood,  as  wit. 
No  author  that  I  know  of  has  written  professedly  upon  it ;  as  for 
those  who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  anhject 
as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little 
short  reftections,  or  in  general  declamatory  flourishes,  without 
entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall 
perforin  an  acceptable  work  to  my  countrymen,  if  T  treat  at  large 
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upon  thia  subject ;  °  which  I  sliall  end  t     d     in  a  ma 

suitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not   incur  th  wh    h  a  f   n 

critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  writt  a  t  t  j  n  th  b 
lime  ia  a  low  groveling  style.  lit  Itly  !  whl 
week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  si  f      >  th       ht         j 

not  be  broken  and  interrupted  ;  and  11  p  m  mj  11  f  y 
readers  will  give  mo  a  week's  attention,  tliat  this  great  city  will 
be  very  much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  what  I  say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capa- 
cities ;  but  if  my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  some  parts 
of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I  would  not  have  thcra 
discouraged,  for  they  may  assure  themselves  the  next  shall  he 
much  clearer. 

As  thegreat  and  only  end  yf  these,  peculations,  is  to  baniah 
vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territoriea.aLSjflaJi-BaJiiiJPi  I  sh^Il 
endeavour  aa  much  as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of 
polite  writing.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  "my  realers  right  in  several  points  relating  to  operas  and  tra- 
gedies ;  and  shall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of  comedy, 
as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfection  I  find 
by  my  bookseller  that  these  papers  of  criticism,  with  thit  upon 
humour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than,  indeed,  I 
could  have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects;    foi  which  lea-on  I 

"  What  tlie  autlior  cal'iE  "  treating  at  targe  upoT,  this  sub^ectt  la  only  giv- 
ing the  hiatory  o! false  wit,  in  tlia  four  first  of  theas  papers;  n  gaderal  idan 
of  tile  true,  in  tie  fifth,  and  a  reoapitulatioa  of  the  whole,  by  way  of  viaion, 
in  the  sixth.  An  accurate  treatise  on  this  alee  subject,  is  among  the  dei  '\- 
derata  of  literature.  However,  this  essay  upon  it,  so  fer  as  It  goes,  ia 
elegant  and  useful;  and  such,  in  point  of  composition,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Mr.  Addison,  when  he  took  time  and  j  uns  to  methodize  and  cor. 
reot  what  he  wrote  (whioh  Mi',  Tiekell  tells  us  was  the  ease  with  lliesa 
papers)  and  did  not  apply  himself  in  baste  to  print  an  occnBionul  entertain 
meat  for  lie  day. — H, 
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ehall  eoter  upon  my  present  undertaking  with  greater  elieerful- 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall  trace  out  tlia 
history  of  false  wit,  and  diatingnish  the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world.  This  I  think  the 
more  necessary  at  present,  because  I  observed  there  were  attempts 
on  foot  last  winter  tfl  revive  some  of  those  antitjuated  modes  of 
wit  that  have  heen  long  exploded  out  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  There  w  s  al  satires  and  panegyrics  handed  ahout 
in  acrostic,  by  wh  h  an  ne  of  the  moat  arrant  undisputed 
blockheads  abo  t  th  t  wn  b  n  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  set  up  f  pit  a  tb  .  I  shall,  therefore,  desciibe  at 
length  those  many  at  f  tal  e  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  uut 
ghew  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  met  with,  is  very 
veuerable  for  its  antiq^uity,  and  has  produced  several  pieces  which 
have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself ;  I  mean  tb.oso 
short  poems  printed  amoug  the  minor  Greek  poets,  which  rerfurti- 
ble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings,  an  az,  a  shepherd's  J'ipe, 
and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may  not  iinprop- 
erly  be  called  a  scholar's  egg,  I  would  endeavour  to  hat.;h  it,  or, 
in  more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it  into  Bnglisli,  did  not 
I  find  the  interpretation  of  it  vary  difficult;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  his  poem,  tiiau  upon 
the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  verses,  or  rather  feathers, 
uvcry  verse  decreasing  gradually  ia  its  measure  accordujg  to  its 
situation  in  the  wing.  The  subject  of  it  {as  in  the  rest  of  the 
poems  which  follow)  bears  some  remote  afluity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  God  of  Love,  who  is  always  painted  with  wings, 
The  as,  metliinks,  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  lain 
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poon,  had  the  edge  of  it  oonaisted  of  the  moat  satirical  parts  of 
the  work ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  the  poesy  of  an  ax  which  was  consecrated  to 
Blinerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  that  Epeus 
iiiade  use  of  in  the  buildiDg  of  the  Trojan  horse  ;  which  is  a  hint 
I  shall  leave  to  the  couBideratiou  of  the  critics.  I-  am  apt  to 
think  that  the  poesy  was  written  originally  npon  the  as,  like 
those  which  our  modern  cutlers  inscribe  upon  their  knives ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  poesy  stil!  remains  in  its  ancient  shape,  though 
the  as.  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  music,  for  it  is 
composed  of  nine  different  kinds  of  verses,  which  by  their  several 
lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument, 
that  ia  likewise  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus,  the  son  of 
Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  believe  that  those  false 
pieoes  of  wit  are  much  more  anoient  thaa  the  authors  to  whom 
they  are  generally  ascribed  ;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuaded, 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  been  the  author  of 
any  euoh  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these  performances 
who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  least  a  designer  :  he  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to 
write  upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject.  Tho  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses 
wore  to  be  cramped  or  exteaded  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame 
that  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iron 
bed :  if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack  ;  and  if 
they  were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  tlieir  legs,  till  they  fitted 
the  couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 
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Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  thia  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in  one  of  the 
following  verses  in  his  Mfio  Fleeno ;  which  an  English  reader 
cantiot  understand,  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  those  little 
poems  above-mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars. 

ChooBB  for  thy  eommand 

Some  peaceful  pwn '     a  in  A      atio  land 

There  may'st  gs  J 

And  torture  o     poo    w  d 


n  of  fals 
a  particu 


d  b  p  of  the 

last  age,  i 

Poems ;  and,  if  I  am  n     m       k  h  Bu  Bai- 

tas.     I  do  not  rememb  h     It    d      w  m         he  mod- 

erns which  more  resemb  m  h         ra  ntioned, 

than  that  famous  pietare  of  King  Charles  the  First,  which  has  the 
ivhole  book  of  Psalma  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair 
of  the  head.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford  I  perused  one  of  the 
wliialters  ;  and  was  reading  the  other,  hut  could  not  go  bo  far  in 
it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends 
and  fellow-travellere,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece 
of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent 
writing-master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament 
ivi  a  fall-bottomed  perriwig ;  and  if  the  fashion  should  introduce  the 
thick  kind  of  wigs  which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago,  he 
promises  to  add  two  or  three  supernumerary  locks  that  shall  cou- 
tain  all  the  Apocrypha.  lie  designed  this  wig  originally  for  King 
William,  having  disposed  of  the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two 
fo;i'ks  of  the  foretop  ;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the 
w'g  was  finished,  there  is  a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one 
that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  In  picture,  I  would  hum- 
bly propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  sinatterers  in  poetry, 
that  they  would  imitate  their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  those 
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ingenious  devices.  I  have  oommunieated  this  thought  to  tt  young 
poetical  lover  of  my  aequaintanoe,  who  intends  to  present  his 
mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of  her  fan ;  and, 
if  ho  tells  me  true,  has  already  finished  the  three  first  sticks  of 
it.  He  has  likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  measure  of  his  mis- 
tress's marriage  finger,  with  a  design  to  make  a  poesy  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  ring  which  shall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  en- 
large upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  question  but  my  ingenious 
readers  will  apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars  ; 
and  that  we  shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little  time  with 
poetical  tippots,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-hosea,  and  the  like  female 
ornaments.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to 
those  admirable  English  authors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric 
writers,  that  they  would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit 
without  loss  of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any  other 
potts  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions.  C. 
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There  is  nothing  more  certam  than  that  every  man  w^uld  be 
a  wit  if  he  eould,  and,  notwithstanding  pedants  of  pretended 
depth  and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  au- 
thor, as  flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  shew  upon  occasion  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  thosp 
whom  they  seem  to  despise.  For  this  reason  wo  often  find  thoiii 
endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in 
the  production.     The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  bo  a  gal- 
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ley-sla      th  t  w  to  f,       tl    t  t  1    bj  those  elabo 

rate  tfllihhlth  t  f     uet  authors  as 

were  oft  t         f  ^t    1 1  b  t  as. 

In  my  Itpj  Imt  d  m  fth  f j,lse  wits  among 
tho  an       t        d      th      h  11  g       tl  !     two  or  three  otiier 

Bpeoie  f  th  m  th  t  fl  hi  th  m  rly  ages  of  the 
world.      Tb     fi        I     5    11  j     d  th     L  [   grammatists,  or 

letter-d    jj.         t      t  j^    ty  tb  t        Id  t  k  exceptiou,  with- 

out any  g        tmptlltt  the  alphabet,  so 

aa  not  t      dm  t  t       wh  1    p  0  o  Tryphiodonta 

was  ajjtmt  thkdf        tg      He  composed  an 

Odysb  y  1      I  th      d      t  f  Ulysses,  eonsiating 

of  fou  d  tw  ty  b  k  h  g  t  Ij  1  1  od  the  letter  A 
From  h     htl     Iwhhw  Ud  Aljh    {  b  lucus   a  non. 

lucend  )  b  th  t       Alpl  t      His  aeeocd  book 

was  in       b  d  B  ta  f     th       HI  I      h  rt,  the  poet  ex- 

cluded  th        h  1     f       and  tw      y    1  their    turns,   and 

showed  tl    m  ft  th       th  t  h  11  do  his  business 

witho   t    b  m. 

It  m  ist  h        b  y  pi  1 1    1  this  povt  avoid- 

ing th       pLtltt  mh  thwlda  false  quan- 

tity, al       k        b  [fmttb        hth     seyeral  Greek 

dialect     wh       hw}  dwlt  yi     tioular  eyllable. 

For  tl  m  t  pt  d  1  g  t  w  1  th  wh  1  language  was  re- 
jected, like  a  d  am.  ud  w  th  fltw  m  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished 
with  a  wrong  1  (1  I    hall  only  observe  upon  this  head,  that 

if  the  work  I  h  h  m.  tioned  had  been  now  extant,  the 
Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all  probability,  would  bare  been 
oftener  quoted  by  our  lea-ncd  pedants,  than  the  Odyssoy  of 
Homer.  What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  have  been  of  obsolete 
words  and  phrases,  unusual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absui'd 
epellings  and  complicated  dialects !     I  make  no  question  but  it 
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would  have  been  looted  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasu- 
ries of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find,  likewise,  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of 
conceit,  which  the  moderns  distinguish  hj  the  name  of  a  Rebus, 
that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  hut  a  whole  word,  by  substituting  a 
picture  in  its  place.  When  Gaasar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Koman  mint,  he  plaoed  the  figure  of  an  elephaTit  upon  the  reyerse 
of  the  public  money;  the  word  0£esar  signifying  an  elephant 
in  the  Punic  language.  This  was  artificially  contrived  by 
Csesar,  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  who  was 
BO  called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the 
nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch'  (whioh  is  cicer  ia  Latin)  in- 
stead of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tul- 
lius,  with  the  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them  to  he  inscribed 
on  a  public  monument.  This  was  done  probably  to  shew  that  lie 
was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name  or  family,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  of  his  competitors  had  often  reproached  him  with  both.  In 
the  same  manner  we  read  of  a  famous  buUding  that  was  marked 
in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard ; 
those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the  architects, 
who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to  inscribe 
their  own  names  upon  their  works.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique- equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  represents  at  a  distance  the  shape  of 
an  owl,'  to  intimate  the  country  of  the  statuary,  who,  in  all  proba- 
oitity,  was  an  Athenian.     This  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  . 

'  AadiBoc  follows  Plutarcli  in  Ills  atymologjof  Ciaer,  wliicli  Pliny,  with 
lur  mora  probability,  attvibutea,  like  tlie  names  of  the  Fnbii,  Lentxili,  &e., 
to  the  reputation  tbeir  families  had  ao<jliired  for  the  ciiltivatioE  of  those 
plants.  V,  PUny  Hist.  Kat.  18,  3,  1 ;  and  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  v,  I, 
p  1.-6. 

'V.  vol,  3d,  p;  161.     I-'ote.— G, 
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vogue  among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  ago  or  two  ago,  who 
did  not  pra^itise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  as  the  ancients  above- 
mentioned,  but  purely  for  tlie  sake  of  being  witty.  Among  in- 
numerable instances  that  may  be  giTen  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  fiud  it  mentioned 
by  our  learned  Caiaden  in  his  remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  repre- 
sent his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  sign  of  a 
yew-tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which  by 
the  help  of  a  little  false  apelliug  made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 
■  I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  Kebus,  which  has  been  late- 
ly hewn  out  in  free-stone,  and  erected  over  two  of  the  portals  of 
Blenheim  house,  being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  tc 
pieces  a  little  cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which  de- 
vice, I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  a  cock  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  bo  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that  signifies  a 
French-man,  as  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.  Sueli 
a  device  in  so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an  he- 
roic poem ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious  architect 
would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his  excellent  plan  with  so 
poor  a  conceit ;  but  I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quai'ter 
for  the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  echo 
.«iic  sensibly,  and  give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  ex- 
cusable in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces 
the  echo  as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but 
a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius, 
has  composed  a  dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made 
use  of  an  echo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  lin- 
guist, for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  ejllablos  which  she  w.ij 
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to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages ;  ITudiliraa,  in  ridi- 
cule of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  las  described  Bruin  bewailing  the 
loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the  poet 
in  several  distiohs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but 
helps  cut  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with  rhymes. 

He  raged,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  eoil  sa 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Ei/l<ts  ; 
Forcing  the  valliea  to  repent 
The  accents  of  his  and  regret; 
He  beat  his  braast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  dear  eroii  j  Bear, 
TliatEoho  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resoun<\ 
More  wistfully,  by  many  times. 
Than  in  snial  1  poets  splay-foot  rhymee, 
That  make  her  in  their  rueful  stories. 
To  answer  to  int'rogatoriea. 
And  most  unoonsoionalily  depose 
Thiags  of  which  she  nothing  knows: 
And  wheD  she  has  said  all  she  can  say 
'Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Sniin, 

Artthonfled  tomy ^Ecbo,  Ridnf 

I  thought  th'hadst  seorii'd  to  budge  a  alep 

For  fear — {Quotli  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

^ni  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part  \ 

Then  what  haaquelt'd  thy  stubborn  henit! 

Save  these  bones  rattled,  and  tliis  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled ! 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  sake ! — (Quoth  she)  Mnta-  budset, 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  kid  i'  th'  diali 

Thou  turnd'st  tliy  baekl  quoth  Echo,  FuL 

To  run  from  those  th'hadst  overcome 

Thus  cowardly !  quoth  Echo,  Mum. 

i.Iuvenis,  Echo— J««e»ta  eonsiilta  Echo  about  hia  studies,  niid  Echo  ao- 
Bwers  in  Latin  and  Greek,  tut  not  in  Hebrew.  The  young  (nan  .laks— 
Quid  taplant  pleiique,  qui  amblmit  aaoei'dotium  !  To  whidi  Echo  replies 
— Otium.  Prtetereanihil  habet  eaeardos!  a=ts  the  j-otittv — K^pStit  Jiiv. — 
Peeem  jam  nnnns  trivi  iu  CHcarotie.  Echo — 'On.  V.  Erasm.  CuUoq,  p.  sa'r 
&a8,     M  Lou  1.  1727.— G, 
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But  what  a-rengeanoe  malms  tliee  ilj 

From  me  too,  as  thina  enei'y! 

Or  if  tbou  hadst  no  tlioaghi  of  me, 

Koir  what  I  have  endui-'d  for  thee, 

Tet  shame  and  honor  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tjul ; 

For  who  wou'd  grudge  to  spend  his  bloou  '.a 

Hia  honoiir'a  oause?     Quotli  she,  A  pudding. 
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IIoc  cat  quod  pillesl  im  qulB  noo  pCHUfleflt,  niKMt! 

PiiBS.  Sai  8.  ..  88. 
I  Is  it  for  ehla  f  on  gnin  those  mangre  looks, 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the  refined  ages  of 
the  world,  discovered  themselves  again  in  the  times  of  mobkish 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little  learning, 
whiohVas  then  extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  diKen- 
gajjcd  from  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that  several  of  them,  who 
wanted  genius  for  higher  perform anees,  employed  many  hours  in 
tho  composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing  as  required  much  time 
and  little  capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  ^neid  turned  into 
Ijatin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaus  Esprits  of  that  dart  age; 
who  says  in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  .^ueid  wanted  nothing  hut 
the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind. 
I  have  likewise  seen  an  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  filled  a  whole  hook,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight 
following  words ; 

Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  T^rgo,  dotes,  quot,  sidora,  Cielo. 
'Thonhast  asmanj  virtues,  O  v[i^ii>,aB  Uiere  are  stars  in  heaven,' 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  seTe:'il  words 
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and  by  that  raeaBB  made  his  verses  almost  a, 
virtues  and  the  stars  which  they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  men  who  had  so  much  time  upon  their  hands,  did  not  only 
restore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  wit,  but  enriched  the 
world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age  that  we 
owe  tlie  production  of  anagrams,  whieli  is  nothing  else  but  a  trans- 
mutation of  one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  tie  same 
set  of  letters  into  different  words;  which  may  change  night  into 
day,  or  black  into  white,  if  chance,  who  is  the  goddess  that  pip- 
flides  over  these  sorts  of  eompositioii,  shall  so  direct.  I  renjciiL- 
ber  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his 
rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  ])laoes 
that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  '  The  Anagram  of  a 
Man,' 

"When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  he  con- 
siders it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  shew  the 
treasure  it  contains  till  he  shall  have  spent  many  hours  m  the 
search  of  it ;  for  it  is  bis  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
ceals itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters  in  all  the  variety 
of  stations,  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  ot 
a  gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion,  ondeavour- 
fid  to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the  finest 
women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  J  ary 
Boon.  The  lover  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mai-y,  by 
certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing,  converted  it 
into  Moll ;  and  after  having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  with 
indefatigable  industry  produced  an  anagram.  Upon  presenting 
it  to  his  mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her  heait  to  see  her- 
self degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, that  he  hai3  mistaken  her  surname,  for  that  it  was  not  ]{oou, 
but  Bihun. 
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The  lover  w  is  thuniler-stniL-k  with  his  misfortune,  insomuch, 
that  iu  a  httle  time  after  he  lout  hia  senses,  whieh,  indeed,  had 
been  very  lauch  impaired  by  that  continual  application  he  had 
given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  iuTCnfed  about  the  same  time  with 
Ithe  anagram,  though  it  is  inipuBsiUo  to  decide  whether  the 
jnventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater  bluckbead. 
The  simple  acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person 
or  tliag  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  verses,  and  by 
that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  per- 
pendicular line.  But  besides  these  there  are  compound  acrua- 
tics,  when  the  principal  letters  atand  two  or  three  deep,  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been  edged  by 
a  yiamo  at  each  extremity,  but  have,  had  the  same  name  running 
dnwn  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and  acrostics, 
which  is  commiinly  called  a  chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  ap- 
pears very  open  on  many  modern  medals,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Grustavub 
Adolphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  eh.go  tfiI- 
VMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the 
several  words,  and  range  them  in  (heir  proper  order,  you  wili 
find  them  amount  to  MDCXVYVII.,  or  1Q27,  the  year  in 
which  the  medal  was  stamped.  For  as  some  of  the  letters  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  rest,  and  over-top  their  fellows, 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  doable  capacity,  both  as  letters 
and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  German  wits  will  tnrn  over  a 
whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
would  think  they  were  ^earehing  for  an  apt  classical  term,  but 
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instead  of  ttat,  tBej  are  lookiDg  out  a  word  tliat  lias  an  li, 
an  M,  or  t  D  in  it.  Wiien,  therefore,  we  meet  witli  any  of 
these  inscriptions,  we  are  not  so  much  to  look  in  tlicra  for  the 
tbought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

-  Tlie  Bouts- Rimez  were  tte  favourites  of  the  French  nation 
for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in 
wit  and  learning.  They  were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one 
another,  drawn  up  by  anotlier  hand  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was 
to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  tlie  same  order  that  they  were 
placed  upon  the  list :  the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  aecoiii' 
modate  his  verses  to  tbem.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  in- 
stance of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French  {which 
generally  follows  the  declension  of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring 
to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  tlie 
trouble  to  see  esaroples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure 
Gallant,  where  the  author  every  month  gives  a  list  of  rhymes  to 
be  Hlled  up  hy  the  ingenious,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  suefleeding  month.  That  for  t!ie 
month  of  November  last,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Launeis 

Gu,errim-s 

Musette 

lAsette 

Cesars 

.     Etendars 

,     ,     ,     , Houletle 

,     ,     ,  Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a  man  as  Menage  talking 
seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  passage 
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'  Monsieur  dc  la  Chambre  tas  told  me,  that  he  never  knew 
what  Le  was  going  to  write  whoa  ho  took  his  pea  into  his  hand  ; 
but  tliat  one  sentence  always  produced  another.  For  inj  own 
part,  I  never  knew  what  I  should  write  nest  when  I  was  making 
verses.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together,  and 
was  afterwards,  perhaps,  three  or  four  months  in  filling  them  up. 
I  one  day  shewed  Monsieur  Gomhaud  a  eompositiou  of  this 
nature,  in  which  among  others  I  had  made  use  of  the  four  follow- 
ing rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Marne,  Arne,  desiring  him  to 
give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  He  told  me  immediately  that  my 
verses  were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asking  his  reason, 
he  said,  because  the  rhymes  axe  too  common;  and  for  that  reason 
easy  to  be  put  into  verse.  Marry,  says  I,  if  it  he  so,  I  am  very 
well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at.  But  hy  Monsieur 
Gomhaud's  leave,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  criticism, 
the  verses  were  good,'  Vid  Menagiana.'  Thus  far  the  learned 
Menage,  whom  I  have  translated  word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  Bouts  Rimez  made  thorn  in  some 
manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tasks  whieh  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impose  on  their  lovers.  But'when  a  grave  author,  like 
him  above-mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing 
more  ridiculous?  or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the 
author  playod  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  he 
had  finished  his  poem  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piege  of  false  wit  lias  been  finely 
ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  poem  entituled,  Im  Defaite 
des  BoiUs-Rimez, '  The  rout  of  the  Bouts -Rimez,' 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double  rhymes, 
which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and  generally  applauded  hy 
ignorant  readers.  /'  If  the  thought  of  the  couplet  in  sueh  eoniposi 

i  Tom.  1,  p.  174,  &a  Ed.  Amat^  Hla.— a 
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tiona  is  good,  tLe  rhyme  adds  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  rhjme  to  jecwjmmeiidjti'  I  am  afraid  that 
great  numbers  of  those  who  admire  the  iueomparable  Hudihrae. 
do  it  more  on  aoeount  of  these  doggerel  rhymes,  than  of  the  parts 
that  really  deservo  admiration.     I  am  sare  I  have  beard  the 

Pnlpit,  drarn  ecalesiastie, 

Was  bent  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 


movo  frecjueutlj  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole 
poem.  C. 
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ilj  dflrc  pondiid  Idniiua  fiint 


There  ia  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been  ao  recommended 
By  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  eonsists  in  a  jingle  of 
words,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  punning. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has  a 
natural  disposition  to  pr'jduoe.  The  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  though  they  may  be  subdued  by  reason, 
reftection,  and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  intlie 
greatest  genius,  that  is  not  bi-okcn  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art.     Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  wbcu  il  does  not  raise  Ihe 
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mind  ti>  poetry,  painting,  mnaie,  or  otlier  more  noWe  arts,  it 
oft«n  brtak'  oit  n  pu  s  anc!  cjiiibbles. 

Ar  atotle  the  loyentli  chapter  of  his  book  of  rhetoric,  de- 
seribea  two  or  three  1  inds  of  puns,  which  he  eallB  paragraras, 
among  the  bea  it  ea  of  good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of 
them  0  t  f  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  with  puns,  and  in  liis 
hook  wliere  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance 
of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  examination  prove 
arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished, 
was  the  reign  of  king  James  the  first.  That  learned  monarch 
was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or 
privy-counsellors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signalized 
themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this 
age  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.  It  had  before 
been  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or 
pronounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the  council  table.  The 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  frequent  use 
of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bisliop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespear,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  repent- 
ance by  the  former,  as  in  tlie  latter  nothing  is  more  usual  tlian 
t    see     he  o  w  ep  a^  and  qu  1  hi  n^  fo    a  dozen  linos  together. 

I  Bust  add  to  these  j,reat  autho  ties,  which  seem  to  have 
^  V  n  a  k  nd  of  anct  o  to  Ihis  p  e  e  of  false  wit,  that  all  the 
n  ters  of  rheto  o  h  ve  t  e  ted  oi  punning  with  very  great  re- 
^  t  and  1  v  led  the  evcral  k  nds  of  t  into  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech,  and  recommended  as 
ornaments  in  discourse.  I  remember  a  country  school-master  of 
my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  witli 
a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  I'aragram^ 
malist  among  the  moderns.     Upon  inquiry,  I  found  my  learned 
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friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mv.  Swan,  the  famous  punster ; 
and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some  account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conver- 
sation, he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Paranomasia,' 
that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Ploce,  but  that  in  his  humble 
opinion  he  shined  most  in  the  Autanaelasis. 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university  of  this  land 
was  formerly  very  much  infested  with  puns  ;  but  whether  or  no 
this  might  not  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes  in  which,  it  was 
situated,  and  which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history,  of  punning,  one  would  wonder  how  it 
h  b  b  h  dw      d 

p  PJ  hdd  hwj,f 

hmanp  h  T  hwm 

dhhfi  hwhwh  h 


mp    ym  h  y       "  li         "ti    b    ti 

kdfwbmf  d  hm 

Ip  dghw  d  h 

w     d  ha  d 

C  h      dh  h  b  b 

J'aranonuiBia — ^using  woids  that  resemble  eaeh  otlier  in  Boumi,  Plod 
— a  play  upon  wolds  byrajwatiEgtheiniii  various  wiijs,  of  whieli  Bymploee 
A^iaiiiptoHs  are  varieties.  Anlmtaetaais — use  of  the  eaiiie  woi'd  iu  different 
Hnnwa. — G. 
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with  in  lutlioii  of  a  much  inferior  chaiacttr  wlio  line  writtpQ 
since  thjsc  several  blemiihei  were  discos  (.red  I  do  nottnd  that 
there  WIS  a  priper  separation  roaie  between  punt,  ind  true  wit 
by  inj  of  the  ancient  authois  ex:,ept  Qamtilian  and  Longmui 
But  when  this  distmction  was  onee  settled  it  was  very  natural 
for  'ill  men  of  «enae  to  igree  in  it  A^  foi  the  revival  of  ihiB 
filoe  wit,  it  h'ippi'Dc.d  about  the  time  of  the  rev  ival  of  letters  but 
IS  soon  as  it  was  oni,e  detected,  it  iinmL.diate!y  vamshpd  and  dia 
appeared  At  the  aime  time  there  is  no  q^uestion,  but  11  it  lias 
bunk  la  one  a^o,  and  lo&e  in  inother  it  will  again  reeovei  itsdf 
in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and  i^noiince  shall 
pieyail  upon  wit  d,nd  sinsc  And  to  speak  the  truth,  I  di  veiy 
much  apprehend  by  some  of  the  last  WTOti,r's  pioductions  whi  k 
hid  their  sets  of  idmireis,  that  our  posterity  will  in  a  few  \eai3 
degenerate  into  a  race  of  punsteis  it  least,  a  min  may  bi.  veij 
excusable  foi  any  appiehensioiia  of  this  kmd,  thit  has  soon  acioa 
tics  handed  about  the  town  with  gieat  secroay  and  a.pplause  to 
whi(,h  I  must  ilao  add  a  httli  epigiam  eilled  the  Witch  s  Prayer, 
that  fell  into  verse  when  it  wis  read  eithui  bickward  or  forward, 
e\ccjting  oqIj  that  it  cursed  one  way  and  bless  1  the  othir 
When  one  sees  there  ■iie  actuiUy  sui  !l  pam=taki,ra  amo  g  our 
British  wilt)  who  can  ti.ll  what  it  miy  eud  m  '  If  we  must  1  ish 
me  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satiri, 
for  I  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion  that  if  I  must  suff  r 
from  ono  or  the  other,  I  wiuld  1  ither  it  should  be  fiom  Iht  paw 
of  a  lion  than  the  hoof  of  an  iso  I  do  not  ape  ik  this  out  of  any 
spirit  of  I  arty  There  is  a  moat  crying  dulneaa  on  toth  sides  I 
hive  seen  Tjiy  acrDstics  and  Whig  anagrams  and  do  not  juii 
rel  with  either  of  them  beciuse  they  lie  Whi^s  or  P  lies  )  ut 
bccauae  they  aie  anagrams  and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.     Having  pursued  the  history  of  a 
pan,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a 
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conceit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that  agreo  in  the  sound 
but  differ  in  tlie  sense.  The  only  way,  tlierefore,  to  try  a  ■pinac  of 
wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  language  :  if  it  bears  the  test, 
jou  may  pronounce  it  true  ;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experiment, 
you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In  short,  one  may  say  of  a 
punas  the  countryman  described  his  nightingale,  that  is,  ■wareipi'ie- 
terea  nihil ;  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound.  On  the  contrary, 
one  may  repreaeut  true  wit  by  the  description  which  Aristenetua 
makes  of  a  fine  woman ;  when  she  is  dressedj  she  is  beautiful ; 
when  she  is  undressed,  she  is  beautiful :  or,  as  Mercerus  hag 
translated  it  more  emphatically,  InduUor,  furmosa  est :  Exui- 
tur,  ipsa  forma  est.'  G 


No.  62.     FRIDAY,  MAY  11. 


at  prludplnm  et  (Oag. 
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Mr.  Locke  has  ah  admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of 
wit  and  judgment,  wheitbT  he  enlenoui'!  to  shew  the  reason  why 
tbey  are  not  always  the  taleuta  of  the  Su,me  person.  His  words 
are  as  follow  'And  heme,  pcrhajit,  may  bo  given  some  reason 
of  that  common  obsprvation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  piompt  memories  hive  not  always  the  clearest  judgment, 
or  deepest  reason.  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  and  coograity,  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy  j  judgment 
I  Dressed  she  is  beautiful:  andtceaed  shoieboautj-'sseK — C. 
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oil  l.he  c'jutrai  Y,  lies  quite  on  tlie  other  aide,  in  separating  care 
fully  one  from  anotjier,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  dif- 
ference, thereby  to  avoid  heing  mis-led  hy  similitude,  and  by  afBn- 
ity,  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  la  a  way  of  pioceoding 
quite  coiitra,ry  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  wheiein,  foi  the  most 
part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantly  of  wit  which  ^triteh 
Ko  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  ao  acceptable  to  all 

This  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical  account  that 
I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always 
consists  in  suck  a  resomblanoo  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  au- 
thor mentions.  I  shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation 
that  every  reseaiblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  wMsbje©-«ftll  wJt,  un- 
less it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader  ■ 
these  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particularly 
the  laat  of  them.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  resemblance  in 
the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  shonld  not  lie  too 
near  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things;  for  where  the  likeness 
is  obvious,  it  gives  no  surprise.  To  compare  one  man's  singing 
to  that  of  another,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by 
that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  its  variety  of  its  colours  by  those  of 
the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  tuiles3,-beri-des..thi3  obvious  re- 
semblance, there  be  some  further  congruity  discovered  in  the  two 
ideas,  that  ia  capable  of^iyjng.tbe  reader  aoin.e.Bajprise.  Thus, 
when  a  poet  tells  us,  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as 
snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison  ;  but  when  he  adds,  with 
a  sigh,  that  it  ia  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows 'into  wit.  Every 
reader's  memory  may  supply  him  with  innumerable  instances  of 
the  same  nature.  Eor  this  reason,  the  similitudes  in  hemic  poets, 
who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  conceptions,  than 
i-  divert  it  with  such  as  arc  new  and  surprising,  have  seldom  anj 
1  v.  Loeka'e  Essay,  Bwk  2,  oh.  II,— G. 
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tiling  ia  them  that  cau  be  called  wit.  Mv.  Loeke'a  account  of 
wit,  with  this  short  explanation,  comprehonds  most  of  the  species  of 
wit;  aa  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  (enigmas,  mottos,  para- 
bles, fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic  writings,  burlesque,  and 
all  the  methods  of  allusion :  as  there  are  many  other  pieces  of 
wit  (how  remote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first  sight  from  tlie 
furegoing  description)  which  upon  examination  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  it. 

Aa  true  wit  generally  eonsiata  in  this  resemblance  and  con- 
gruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and 
oongruity  sometimes  of  single  letters,  aa  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, lipograma,  and  acrostics  :  sometimoa  of  syllables,  as  in 
echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes  :  sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and 
quibbles ;  and  sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  east  into 
the  figures  of  eggs,  ases,  or  altars :  nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of 
wit  SO  far,  as  to  aacribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry;  and  to  look 
upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  resemble  the  tonu, 
posture,  or  face  of  another. 

A.3  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  false  wit 
in  the  resemblance  of  words,  according  to  the  foregoing  instances ; 
there  is  another  kind  of  wit,  which  consists  partly  in  the  resem- 
blance of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words ;  which, 
for  distinction  sake,  I  shall  call  miit  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is 
that  which  abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that  ever 
wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden 
is  very  sparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spen- 
cer is  in  the  same  class  with  Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in  their 
epio  poetry,  are  full  of  it.  Monsieur  Boileau,  who  formed  himself 
npon  the  ancient  poets,  has  every  where  rejected  it  with  acorn. 
If  we  look  after  mist  wit  among  the  G-reek  writers,  we  shall  find 
it  no  where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
Strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poim  ascribed  to  Musaaus,  which  by  that 
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as  well  as  many  other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modern  compo- 
sition. If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  me  find  none  of  this  mist 
wit  in  Virgil,  Luuretius,  or  CatuUna ;  very  little  In  Horace ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid ;  and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 
Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  wit,  I  shall  chuso 
one  instance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this 
class.  The  passion  of  love  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  tu  re- 
semble fire  J  for  which  reason  tho  words  fire  and  flame  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  love.  The  witty  poets,  therefore,  have  taken  an 
advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an 
infinite  number  of  witticisms.  Cowley  obaervini;  the  cold  regard 
of  his  mistress  s  eyta,  and  a+  the  same  time  their  power  of  produc- 
ing luve  in  him,  considers  them  as  buining  glasses  made  of  ice; 
and  finding  himself  ■ible  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of 
love,  oonoludos  tho  toirid  zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  mis 
tn  s&  has  lead  his  Icttei  written  in  juice  of  lemon  by  holding  it  tu 
the  iire  be  desin-s  htr  to  read  it  ovei  a  second  time  by  love's 
flames  "When  she  we6ps  be  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that 
dntiUed  those  diops  fiom  the  limbec  "VVhea  she  is  absent,  he 
IS  beyond  eighty,  that  if,  thirty  dogiecs  nearer  the  pole  than 
when  she  is  with  hiji  His  ambitious  lovo  is  o  are  that  natiiraliy 
mounts  upwaids  ,  his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and  his 
unhappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it  does  not  let  him  sleep,  it 
is  a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke ;  when  it  is  opposed  by  counsel 
and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the  wind's  blowing 
upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in  which  he  had  out  his  lores, 
he  observes  that  bis  written  flames  had  burnt  ap  and  withered  the 
tree.  When  he  rcsolvos  to  give  over  his  passion,  he  tells  us  that 
one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  tho  fire.  His  heart  is  an 
^tna,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  incloses  Cupid's  forge  in  it 
His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon 
the  fire.    He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress,  that  the  fire  of  love, 
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like  that  of  tlie  sun  (which  produeea  so  many  living  creatures) 
should  not  only  warm  but  beget.  Loto  in  another  place  cooii  .1 
pleasure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's  heart  is  frozen  in 
every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in  every  eye,  Sometimea 
he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  lite  a  ship  set  on  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  lealei  may  obsen  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  that 
the  joet  niises  the  palit  es.  of  fire  with  those  of  love;  and  in  the 
sm  e  sei  tence  sppakuig  of  it  both  as  a  passion,  and  as  real  fire, 
'.urpriies  the  reT.der  with  tho«e  seeming  resemblances  or  coiitra- 
licti>n«  thit  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt 
wit  therefore  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more 
or  leas  jeifect  ia  the  lesemblanoe  lies  in  the  ideas,  or  in  the 
words  ita  f  undati  ns  are  hid  partly  in  falsehood,  and  paxtly  in 
truth  reis  n  puts  m  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extrava- 
giiice  tor  the  other  The  only  province,  therefore,  for  tliis  kind 
of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those  little  occasional  poems,  that  in  their 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  head  of  mist  wit,  without  owning  that  the  admirable 
poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as  much 
true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ ;  and,  indeed,  all  other  ta- 
lents o£  an  estraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  that  I 
should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden'a  definition  of  wit;  which,  with 
all  the  defereuce  that  is  duo  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man, 
is  not  so  properly  a  definition  of  wit,  as  of  good  writing  in  gene- 
ral. Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  "  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts 
adapted  to  the  subject."  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set  pen  to 
paper ;  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words 
and  thoughts  adapted  to  tlie  subject,  than  what  that  author  has 
made  use  of  in  his  Elements.     I  shall  only  appeal  to  my  readci 
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if  this  defiuition  agrees  with  any  Dotion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a 
true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr,  Drjden  was  not  onlj  a  better  poet,  but 
a  greater  wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Virgii  a  much  more  tauetious 
inau  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  penetrating  of 
all  tho  French  orities,  has  taken  pams  to  shew,  that  it  is  impoaai- 
ble  for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  :  that  the  basis  of  all  wit  is 
truth ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of  which  good  sense 
is  not  the  groundwork  Eoileau  has  endeaTOured  to  ineuloate 
the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  prose 
and  verse  This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful 
simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  compositions  of  the 
anoients  ,  and  which  nobody  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want 
stiength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  in  its  own  natural 
beauties  Poets  who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that 
majestic  simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments, 
and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind,  soever  escape  thera 
I  look  upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who,  like  those  it 
arehitectui  o,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Eomans,  have  endeavoured  to  supply  its 
})laoo  with  all  tho  estravaganoies  of  an  irregular  fancy.  Mr, 
Unden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid's  writing  a 
letter  from  Dido  to  iEnoas,  in  the  foil  w    gw    d  0    d(    ;s 

he,  speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Did  inl  ^  )  t  i,  t  p 
after  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  m  k  t  h  { 

Virgil's  new-created  Dido ;  dictates  altt  f  h  j  tbfe 
her  death  to  the  ungrateful  fugitive;  and  j  unl  1  !y  f  h  m- 
self,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  m  E        m    h      j  n 

force  to  him  on  the  same  subject.     IthLI       yhjdg      f 
e  I  have  translated  both.     TI     f  h        f  i  e 
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Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own ;  ho  borrows  all  from  a  groaier 
master  in  hia  own  profession,  and,  which  is  worse,  improves  noth- 
ing which  he  finds  :  nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  his  old 
shift,  he  has  recourse  to  witticism.  Tliis  passes,  indeed,  with 
his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their 
esteem." 

Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an    utl      ty  as  th  t    f 
Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to    b  that  th     t    t      f 

most  of  our  English  poets,  as  woU  as  r    d  t    m  ly  G  th 

He  quotes  Monsieur  Scgrais  for  a  ill      f  Id  d    t  f  th 

readers  of  poetry ;  in  the  first  of  whi  h  h  mp  h  d  tl  ah 
ble  of  readers,  whom  he  does  aot  treat        e    h  w  th  d 

their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers,  and  th  n         f  tl 

taste.     His  words  are  as  follow :  "  S  h      1   t    g     1    d  ti 

readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their      i       J    f  J    Ig        ' 
throe  classes.     (He  might  have  said  th  f  w   t        t        f 

he  had  pleased.)     In  the  lowest  for      1      pi  th  1    m  h 

calls  lies  Petits  Esprits ;  sueh  thing  pp     g  II    y 

audience  in  a  play-house,  who  like  notl  g  b  t  th  hu  k  1  1 
of  wit,  prefer  a  quibble,  a  co       t  p  g    m,  before  solid  sense, 

and  elegant  espression :  the  b       dors.     If  Virgil  and 

Martial  stood  for  parliament  m  n  w  k  w  already  who  would 
carry  it.  But  though  they  n  1  th  g  t  t  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  cry  the  loudest,  th  b  t  n  t  tl  ey  are  but  a  sort  of 
French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  hut 
not  naturalized ;  who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds  per  annum  ia 
Parnassus,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.'  Their  au- 
thors are  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent  them  on  a  mounte- 
bank's stage,  or  to  be  masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden ; 
jet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  admirers.     But  it  oftea 

■  To  poll  is  here  used  as  signifying  to  vote ;  liut,  in  pi'npi  iptv  of  Bjioech. 
tlie  poll  only  OBoertains  the  jnnjority  of  ¥o(eB.--C. 
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happens,  to  their  mortification,  tliat  aa  tlieir  readers  improTa 
their  stock  of  sense  (aa  they  may  by  reading  bettor  hooks, 
and  hy  conversation  with  men  of  judgment),  they  soon  fovsako 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing,  that  as 
Mr.  Locko,  in  the  passage  ahove-mentioned,  has  discovered  tiie 
moat  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  con- 
trary nature  to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into 
several  kinds.  For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  opposition 
of  ideas  does  very  often  produce  wit;  as  I  could  show  in  several 
\ittle  points,  turns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlavg") 
upon  in  some  future  speculation..  C. 


NO.  63.    SATUKDAY,  MAY  12. 


Oover'tl  wilh  fcslUe™  of  all  aotU 
■Would  yon  not  langli,  and  tdin 
Trust  me  that  book  Ih  >b  rWicu 
'Wbusu  Incotaereot  W^la,  like  eli 


It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from  a  su' 
jeot  in  which  it  has  been  loDg  employed.  The  thoughts  will  1 
rising  of  themselves  frojii  'iiiie  to  time,  though  we  give  them  i 
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t     d  11     J  th 

1     h 

d        t         ti  t  1        b       t!        Lj     t 

t     I  t  d     t 

t        til  t 

a       b     tm     t 

d  1  y  tl     G  dd 

ttl  d  th    R  ^         f  F  1 

Wt      Tl 

th     w     d        i  A 

ti  t   u 

encouragement  ■  as  tlie  toasiiiga  ind  fiuctuatiou''  of  the  « 
t  Ih  ft     til    w    d  Id 

It      to  ti     th  t  I    mp  t    my  1    t      git     d 
wh    hf         It 

wh  th     t  1 

M  th      ht     I 
fill  1  w  th  p     It 

f  r  1  h  d     d 

th  th    fi  H 

t      1     S         1    E  th    t        bl  1       1    f  g  Id      m      t 

iimpddbl  dnifthmp  t 

Th    f      t         b  hhl  d  1         t  d  fill  1  w  tl 

stags,  wild  boais,  and  mermaids,  that  lived  amung  the  waters,  at 
the  same  time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon 
t!is  bants,  or  took  thoir  pastime  in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had 
many  of  them  golden  beaks  and  human  voices  The  flowers  p  i 
fumed  the  air  with  smelh  of  immense  ind  -imbcr^in  ind  jul 
villcs  '  anl  were  so  mteiwoven  with  ono  anothei  that  they  grew 
up  in  pieces  of  embroidery  The  winds  were  filled  with  sight 
and  messigos  ot  distant  lovers  A^  I  \\ds  walkiip  to  and  fio  la 
thi'i  enohautei  wilderness  I  c  uld  not  foibear  bredkmg  out  into 
sol  1  juies  upin  the  seveial  wonders  which  lay  before  me  when 
to  my  groat  surprise  I  found  theie  were  artificial  n,hoes  in 
every  walk  that  by  repetit  ons  of  ceitainwjrds  which  I  "[ole, 
agreol  with  me,  or  csntradieted  me  m  every  thing  I  Sdid  la 
the  mid^t  if  iny  oonveioat  on  with,  these  mMiiblo  companions  I 
disiovored  m  the  centre  of  i  very  dark  giove  a  monstious  fabiio, 
built  ^ter  the  Gothic  manner  and  co^cicd  with  innun  eiaUo  do 
vices  m  that  baibarous  kind  of  soulpture  I  immediately  went 
up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  bo  a  kind  of  heathen  tc  raple  consecratBd 
'  I  iilvilUoa — sweat  ecentLd  powdei's.-    L. 
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to  the  God  of  Dulness.  Upon  my  entrance  I  saw  llie  deity  of  tba 
place  dressed  m  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with 
a  lamp  burning  beforo  her  ;  and  on  hia  left.  Caprice,  with  a  mon- 
key sitting  on  Iier  shoulder.  Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar 
of  a  very  odd  make,  which,  aa  I  afterwards  found,  was  shaped 
in  that  manner  to  comply  with  the  inscription  that  surrounded  it. 
Upon  the  altar  there  lay  several  offerings  of  axes,  wings,  anil 
eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed  with  verses.  The  temple  was 
filled  with  votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  different  diver- 
sions, aR  their  fancies  directed  them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a 
regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  weru  continually  in  motion,  turning 
to  tlie  right  or  to  the  left,  facing  about,  doubling  their  ranks, 
shifting  their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into  all  the 
figures  and  countur- marches  of  the  moat  changeable  and  pur 
plexed  exercise. 

Not  far  from  these  was  a  body  of  Aorosties,  made  np  of  verj 
disproportionate  persons.  It  was  disposed  into  throe  columns, 
t}ie  oifioers  planting  themselves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each 
column.  The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least  sis  foot  high,  and 
]uade  three  rows  of  very  proper  men;  but  the  common  soldiers, 
who  filled  np  the  spaces  between  the  officers,  were  snob  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon  them 
without  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrostics  two  or 
three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only  from  the  former, 
as  their  officers  were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an 
hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their 
posts  promiscuously  among  the  private  men  whom  they  coul- 
n.anded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the 
deity,  methoughts  I  saw  the  phantom  of  Tryphiodorus  the  Lipo- 
gramraatist,  engaged  in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  persons,  who 
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pursued  him  by  turns  tlirough  all  tlie  intrioacies  and  labyrinths 
of  a,  country  dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  he  very  huey  at  tho  western  end  of  tbe 

inp      I     ij       d      to  wh        h  y  w  re  doing,   and  found  there 

w  tq  ham  eof  Rebuses.     These  were 


h  h    m       d  fi  aturea  tied  up  ii 

d    h    wn    p  h    pa  like  fagots.     You  might 

b        d  h  h  da  hohhy-horse  hound  up  to- 

g  0  w  mg  mo  very  much  surprised, 

d  !i        w  fa  f  wit  in  several  of  those 

d  d   h      h    w      d      p  hem  to  me  if  I  pleased :  I 

hkdhm  h  yh  d  him  I  was  ia  very  gveul 

h  h        m  I  w      g  out  of  the  temple,  I  ob- 

d  f  men  and  women  laughmg 

h  y  s  at  a  game  of  crambo,     I 

1  d  u  m         I      ssed  them,  which  raised  a 

great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry  people,  engaged 
in  a  diversion,  in  whieh  tho  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one  pei 
son  for  another.  To  give  oocasioa  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes, 
they  were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though  perhaps  there  was 
not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an  old 
man  was  sometimes  taken  for  &  hoy,  a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a 
Black-a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very  often  produced  great 
peals  of  laughter.  These  I  guessed  to  he  a  party  of  Puns,  But 
being  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic,  which  had 
almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left  the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the 
fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  speed  I  cor^d  make.  I  was 
not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  alarms, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an  enemy ;  and,  as  1 
aftorwardfl  found,  mas  iu  reality  what  I  apprehjnded  it.     Thara 
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appea    d     t       g      t   1   t  y  shining  light  ind   in  tlie 

lit    f    t       p  f  a  m    t  b    ut  ful  as    ct     iier  n  o  e  w  a 

1     th      0     i  1 1  h     d  th        m      hed  a  mile  d    ty  wl      1    rfl 

s     eral  q  h        h     Id  d  graij  ed  aeveril  a  ro  ts 

hshlh  rnwWt       Tie  apjroa  1    of  tiiese  t 

e  em      fiU  d    11  th    t       t  f  F  1  e  W  t  w  th  an  unsp    k 

aHe      nfct        t  h  th  t   tl      goddess  of  th  se      g      a 

7pea    d  m  p  j       th    f      t         w  th  tl  e  eevur  1     le 

!    t  e  1   th      Iff        t  b  d         f  f    ces   wl   ch   I   had  hcf 

BPen       th    t  mpl     wl     w  w  d    wn  up  in  irray  a   1  ].  o 

pjred  t    g       tl       f  w  I^    °       \s  the  ma  ch  ot  tl  0 

ncmy  vas  very  low  it  gave  t  me  to  tl  e  aeveril  uhib  tiatt.  wli 
borders  1  ipo  tl  c  rcg  ns  of  Fil  el  ood  to  dr  w  tl  c  r  f  r  sit 
a  b  dy  w  th  a  dea  gn  to  fan  J  p  n  the  r  g  rd  a  neuter  a  I 
atten  1  the  issue  ot  the  comb  t 

I  m  at  here  mf  rn    my  read  r  thit  the  front  ers  of  tl  e  e 
than  ed  reg    r       b  el    I  hive  before   descr  bed   were    nbab  ted 
by  the    pc    cs  of  m  xed  w  t  who  n  ade  i  very  odd  a[  { earan  e 
when  th  j  were  muste  ed  t  gether  n  an  tr    j       The  e  we 
wh  se  bod  es  w    e  st  elc  full  of  darto  and  won  e     whose  ey  b 

vere  b  m  g  ^la  sea  men  th  i  had  hea  ts  of  fare  an  1  wo  ea 
tl  at  bad  b  ejfits  ul  snow  It  would  be  en-dl  ?a  to  de  c  1  e 
aeve  al  m  nst  a  f  the  Ike  n  tu  that  coiipoael  th  a  ^  eat 
am  y     vh  cl  ned  atelj    f  11  asunder  and   d  v  deil     tselt    nt 

two  part     the    ne  half  tl  tow  ng  th  mael        bch  n  1  the  1  a  n 
of  T  ut!    and  the  o  hers  beh  nd  th  "e  of  Ej.!    hood 

The  Gijddeha  of  Falaehood  was  of  a  g  ga  t  c  statu  e  an  1  a  1 
vanee  1  son  d  paces  I  efore  the  f    nt  of  the  am  y     b   t  i    the  daz 
zi  ng  1  ght  wl     h  flowed  from  Tr  ith  began  t     sh  ne     po    he 
she  fade  1      s        lly         so  uu  h   that   n  a  1 1  !e  sp  ee  she  looke  I 
rither  1  bo  an  huge  j  hint  m  thia  a  real  a  1   tau  At  length 

as  the  Goddess  of  Truth  appioaobed  at  11  neare    t     1  ••r  she  fell 
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(Lway  entirely,  and  v 

d 

ad       h    b 

ence,  so  that  there  d  d 

n 

m                 a. 

of  her  figure  in  the  f 

w 

h        d 

As  at  the  rising 

the  stars  go  out  one 

h               h 

eitiugiiished ;  such  w 

h 

only  of  the  goddess  li 

h    wh 

her,  which    sympath 

d  w 

nothing,  in  proportio 

h 

g     d       d 

time  the  whole  temp 

k           fihb 

streams,  and  the  w 

b 

h     w 

covered  their  murm 

h 

b    d 

leaves,  the  flowers  th 

d    h 

true  and  genuine  ap 

Th      hi 

I  fancied  myself  as 

w 

wk      d 

saw  this  region  of  p 

§ 

d       w 

and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal 

h 

w 

much  distuthed  my 

g 

sons  of  Wit  and  Ti-u 

h 

h 

tne  nrst,  witnout  so 

behind  them  a  strong  i 

ind  conipaot  body  o 

of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in 

k  prm 
h  w 
gures.  The  gen  ma 
T  hand,  and  a  laurel 
on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with  cypress,  and  covered 
wh  h  dpjdn  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in  her  look,  and  a 
dag  d     h      garment.      Ehetorio  was  known  by  her  thun- 

d  b  It  nd  m  dy  by  her  mask.  After  several  other  figures, 
Ei  g  m  ma  h  d  up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  posted  there  at 
th    b  g    f  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 

my      h        h    was  suspected  to  favour  in  his  heart,    I  was  very 
h  aw  d       1  deliglited  with  the  appearance  of  the  God  of 
'W  t ,  th       wa       mething  so  amiable  and  yet  so  piercing  in  hia 
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looka,  as  inspired  me  at. once  with  love  and  tciTOr.  As  I  wasga- 
Biug  on  him,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows 
from  his  shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of  it;  hut  as  I 
was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it 
against  a  chair,  and  hy  that  means  awaked  C. 


No.  68.    FRIDAY,  JIAY  Ifi 


One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects 
would  be  started  in  discourse ;  but  instead  of  thia,  we  fiad  that 
conversation  is  nover  so  much  streightened  and  confined  as  in  nu- 
merous assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together  upon  auy 
subject  of  discourse,  their  debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms 
and  general  positions  j  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  contracted 
assembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  tlie 
weather,  fashions,  news,  and  tlio  like  public  topics.  la  pro- 
portion as  conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it 
descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  < 
tive ;  but  the  most  open,  instructive,  and  unreserved  diai 
is  that  which  passes  between  two  persons  who  are  familiar  and 
intimate  friends.  On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose  to 
every  passion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  discovers  his 
most  retired  opinions  of  persons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  wliole  soul  to  the  es- 
amination  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  friendship  improves 
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happiness  and  abates  misery,  fcy  the  doubling  of  our  joy  aHd  di- 
viding of  our  grief;  a  ttought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by 
all  the  essayera  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since  his  time. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  described  other  advantages,  or,  aa 
he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendship  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  sub 
jeot  of  morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more  exhaust 
ed  than  this.  Among  the  several  fine  thiugs  which  have  been 
spohcn  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  oat  of  a  very  ancient 
author,  whose  book  1*     H  1^  a  ded  hy  our  modern  wits  as 

one  of  the  most  sh  ng  t  t  f  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it 
appeared  under  the  n  m  f  a  C  nfueius,  or  of  any  celebrated 
Grecian  philosophe  I  n  an  tl  1  ttle  apocryphal  treatise  enti- 
tled, '  The  Wisdom  £  tl  S  n  f  Siraeh.'  How  finely  has  he 
described  the  art  of  mating  friends,  hy  an  obliging  and  affable 
behaviour  ?  and  laid  down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
author  has  delivered  aa  his  own,  '  That  we  should  have  many 
well-wishers,  but  few  friends.'  'Sweet  language  will  multiply 
friends ;  and  a  fe,ir  speaking  tongue  wUl  increase  kind  greetings. 
Be  in  peace  with  many,  nevertheless,  have  hut  one  counsellor  of 
a  thousand."  With  what  prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the 
choice  of  our  friends  ?  and  with  what  strokes  of  nature  ( I  could 
almost  say  of  humour)  has  he  described  the  behaviour  of  a  trea- 
cherous and'  self  interested  friend  1  '  If  thou  wouldest  get  a 
friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  him :  for  some 
man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 
day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend  who  being  turned  to  en- 
mity and  strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.'  Again,  '  Some  friend 
is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of 
thy  aifliction  :  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  ho  as  thyself,  and 
will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou  be  brought  low,  he  will 
be  againfit  thee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face.' "  What  can  be 
'  Ei.'tluB.  vi.  5,  a.      '  Ibid,  vi.  1,  A  seq. 
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more  strong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verse?  'Separata 
tlijeelf  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  frieuda.'  In 
the  nest  words  ho  particularizes  one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship 
which  is  described  at  length  by  the  two  famous  authors  above- 
mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  eulogium  of  friendship,  which 
is  very  just  as  well  as  very  sublime.  '  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong 
defence ;  and  he  that  hath  found  such  an  one,  hath  found  a  trea- 
sure. Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  excel- 
lency is  unvaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life  ; 
and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.  Whoso  feareth  the 
Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his 
neighbour,  (that  ia,  his  friend)  be  also.'^  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  saying  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  that  of 
a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  express  the  efficacy  of 
friendship  in  heaiing  the  pains  and  anguish  which  naturally  cleave 
to  our  exiStenoe  in  thia  world :  and  am  wonderfully  pleased  with 
the  turn  in  the  last  sentence ;  That  a  virtuous  man  shall  as  a 
blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himself.  There 
is  another  saying  in  the  same  author,  which  would  have  been  very 
much  admired  in  an  heathen  writer ;  '  Porsalte  not  an  old  friend, 
for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  him  ;  a  new  friend  is  as  new 
wine ;  when  it  is  old  thou  shalt  drink  it  with  pleasure.' '  With 
what  strength  of  allusion,  and  force  of  thought,  has  he  described 
the  breaches  and  violations  of  friendship'?  'Whoso  easteth  a 
stone  at  the  birds,  frayoth  them  away  ;  and  he  that  uphraideth 
his  friend,  breaketh  friendship.  Though  thou  drawest  a  sword 
at  a  friend,  yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  fa- 
vour. If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not, 
for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride, 
or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for,  for  these 
things  every  friend  will  depart.' '  We  may  observe  in  this  and 
'  EccLvi.  16,  18.  '  Ibid.  h.  10.  =  Ibi  1.  is.  20,  21,  22. 
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several  other  precepts  in  thia  author,  those  little  familiai-  instan- 
ces and  illustrations  which  are  so  mneh  admired  in  the  moral 
writings  of  Horace  and  Epietetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  in- 
stances of  this  nature  in  the  following  passages,  which  are  like 
wise  written  upon  the  same  subject :  '  Whoso  discovereth  secrets 
loscth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love 
thy  friend  and  be  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  thou  bewray  est  his 
secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him  :  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed 
his  enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  bo  hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go, 
and  shall  not  get  bira  again.  Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is 
too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out  of  the  snare.  As  for  a 
wound,  it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may  bo  ro- 
eonciliation  ;  but  ho  that  bewrayeth  secrets,  is  without  hope.' ' 

Among  the  several  nuihfl;,ations  of  a  good  fiiond,  this  wise 
man  has  vny  justly  smgled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as  thi, 
prmciyil  to  these,  othtrs  have  added  virtue,  Imuwledge  dis 
crotion,  ec[uahty  in  age  and  foitune,  and,  as  Ciceio  calls  it,  wto 
rum  comitas,  a  pleasantness  of  ttmper  li  I  Tiere  to  givt  iny 
opimon  upon  such  an  exhausted  subiect,  I  should  jom  to  thtae 
other  qualifications  a  certain  Eeiimhility  or  evenness  of  heli  n  loui 
A  man  often  contraets  a  friendship  with  one  whom  peihaps  1  e 
does  not  find  out  'till  after  a  year's  conversation  ,  when  on  n 
sudden  some  latent  ill  humour  bieaks  out  upon  him,  which  Le 
never  discovered  or  suspected  at  his  flist  entering  mto  an  mti 
maej  with  him  Theie  ire  6e\eial  persons  who  m  soaio  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpiessibly  igieeihle,  and  m  others  is 
odious  and  detestable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty  pic. 
ture  of  one  of  this  species  in  the  following  epigram  ; 
DifFioilis,  facilis,  jucun^ns,  aearbus  es  idem, 
Eplg.  47, 1 11 
I  Etcl.  xxvli.  16,  i  seq. 
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In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 
Tlion'rt  aueh  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow  ; 
Hast  80  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  liyimg  with  ihoc,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  vay  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entanglQd  in  a  friendship  with 
one,  who  hy  these  changes  and  ■vicissitudes  of  humour  is  some- 
times amiable  and  sometimes  odious  :  and  as  most  men  are  at 
some  times  in  an  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  i 
should  be  one  of  the  greatest  ta&ka  of  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves 
well  when  we  are  so,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  llie 
agreeable  part  of  our  character.  C. 
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<Iq  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  mnnins  steeds. 
This  is  tb'  original  contract;  these  Hie  laws 


There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  love  to  fre- 
ciuent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.     It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction. 
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and,  in  BOnie  measure,  gratifioa  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Eugliah- 
nian,  to  see  30  rich  an  assembly  of  countrj-mefl  and  foreigners 
consulting  together  upott  the  private  buaiuesa  of  mankind,  and 
making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  tlie  whole  earth. 
I  must  eoafess  I  look  upon  high-change  to  bo  a  great  council,  in 
which  all  coDsidorable  nations  have  their  representatives.  Fae 
tors  in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politic 
world  ;  they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a 
pOo  i  CO  eai  on  1  ce  between  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that 
e  d  V  led  from  one  another  by  seaa  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 

1  ft  rent  estrem  t  3  of  a  eontinont.  I  have  often  been  pleased  to 
1  e  lisputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan,  and  an 
alderman  of  London  or  to  so o  a  subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  en- 
te  ng  nt  i  le  giie  with  one  of  the  Guar  of  Museovy.  I  am  infi- 
n  tely  del  ^hted  n  mising  with  these  several  ministers  of  com' 
eroc  s  t!i  y  art  Uatinguialied  by  their  different  walks  and 
d  ft  rent  la  j,ua^es     sometimes  I  am  jostled  among  a  body  of 

\.rmen  ans  so  net  mes  I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  some- 
t  mes  make  one  n  a  groupe  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  Swede, 
or  r  ench  n^n  at  d  flerent  times  ;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the 

Id  ph  1  sopl  er  wlio  ipon  being  asked  what  country-man  he  was, 
rejl  el   tl    t  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Tl  o  fjl  I  voty  f  equently  visit  this  busy  multitude  of  people, 
I  an    known  to  no  body  there  but  my  friond  Sir  Andrew,  who 

f  en  u  lea  upon  me  as  he  sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at 
the     me  t  me  eonr  yes  at  my  presence  without  taking  any  further 

ot  ce  ot      e      There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egypt  who  just 
1  no   s  me  by  s  gtt  having  formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to 
d  Ca  ro      but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modera  Coptic,  our 
cunferenoes  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace." 
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ThiS  grand  scene  uf  business  gives  me  an  infioito  variety  of 
solid  and  substantial  entertain mi,iit a  As  I  am  a  gieat  lovir  uf 
mankind,  my  toart  naturally  overflows  nitli  plea^uie  at  the  ai^iit 
of  a  prosperous  and  happy  multitude,  insomuch,  that  at  miuy 
public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbeir  espiessing  my  joj  witli  ttii^ 
tliat  have  stolen  down  my  clieelt^  For  this  reason  I  am  woi  Jci 
fully  delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  m  their  own 
private  fortunes,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock ; 
or  in  other  wordSj  raising  estates  for  their  own  families,  by  bring- 
ing into  their  country  whatever  ia  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it 
whatever  is  superfluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  care  to  dissemi- 
nate' tbe  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world, 
witL  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  man- 
kind, that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might 
have  a  kind  of  depeudance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  to- 
gether by  their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree  produces 
something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country, 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected 
by  the  products  of  Barbadoes :  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant 
sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippic 
Islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.     The  single  dress 

the  ciinntennnoe  as  expreraed  Hcqimintnnue,  or  civility  :  but,  becausfl  tliia 
sir  of  eomplaisiince  wn3  assume^  or  was  tnken  by  our  eurfy  eouiitryjiii'n, 
to  be  assumed,  without  meaning,  tlie  word  came  to  be  OBed  (as  it  ia  aow) 
ia  an  ill  senae,  fop  any  afeeted  distortion  affiatwca. — H. 

'  To  have  tahert  care  to  dlsgeminale.  It  ia  ft  little  fault,  in  exact  writing, 
to  bring  two  infinitive  moods,  as  it  ia  to  bring  two  genitive  cases  together. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  dosa  depeudance  of  the  teBond  on  the  Jirit,  loads 
tJia  Bonss,  and  hurta  perspicuity.  In  our  language,  espedally,  this  mode 
of  BJipresBion  has  an  ill  effect^  from  a  repetition  of  the  jfflrtielas  'to,'  and 
'of,'  which  are  the  signs  of  tlie  infinitive  mood  and  genitive  ease,  re8]>ec' 
lively.  In  the  instance  before  ns,  the  fanlt  is  a  little  palliated  by  the  in- 
tervention  of  a  siibulantive  between  the  two  verbs,  'to  have  talieii  cm-e  to 
disseminate.'  It  would  have  glared  more  if  the  author  had  said — '  ti>  liavi- 
chosen  to  disseminate.'  The  sentaoaa  might  be  reformed  Uy  iciiduig — ■  ■' 
soBHi  OS  if  natitre  Ami  taken  care,'  At— H. 
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of  a  -woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  aa  hundred  oU- 
mates.  The  muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and 
the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises 
out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond  neckliwe  out  of  the 
bowels  of  Indostan, 

If  wo  CO  s  cler  our  own  oo  nfry  n  ts  nat  ral  prospect  w  th 
out  any  of  the  beuetta  a  1  a  iTantage  of  oomme  ce  t1  it  a  b 
reu  uncon  fortable  spot  of  e^  th  fdlls  to  our  share  1  Natu  al  L 
tor  ana  tell  «  that  n  tr  t  g  ows  or  g  nally  am  g  us  bet.  des 
b  js  a  d  1  aws  ■ic  rna  and  j  g  n  ta  w  th  other  del  cac  es  of  the 
liLe  natu  e  tl  at  our  1  mate  of  taelf  and  w  thout  the  ass  t 
ances  of  art  can  mate  n  f  rtl  i  ad  aucos  towards  a  plumb  than 
to  a  sloe  anl  cirr  ea  in  apple  to  no  gre  te  a  p  rfoct  on  than  a 
0  ab  that  o  r  mol  ns  ur  p  a  hos  our  fi^s  our  af  c  ta  an  1 
cherr  es  a  e  tranj,er3  among  us  mp  rted  n  d  fie  ent  a^es  and 
atur^l  zed  n  our  E  ,,1  h  ^,1  lens  ind  that  they  would  all  de 
j,enerate  an  1  f'iU  iway  nto  the  t  i  h  of  o  r  own  co  ntry  f  they 
we  e  wholly  negle  ted  by  the  jlinter  and  left  to  the  me  oj  of 
o  r  s  a  d  b  1  Nor  has  trafh  more  enr  cli  I  o  r  vegetal  1 
no  Id  th  n  t  h  a  mp  ved  the  whole  face  of  natu  e  amo  g 
us  Orshjaie  laden  w  th  the  ha  y  st  of  every  cl  ato  r 
tables  a  e  stored  w  th  sp  es  and  o  1  an  1  w  nes  our  om  e 
filled  w  th  pyrim  ds  of  Ch  ua  and  adorned  w  th  the  work  an 
hip  ot  Japan  our  morn  ng  s  draught  conies  t  Uh  f  om  the  re 
a  te  t  CO  ners  of  the  ea  th  we  epa  r  o  r  bo  1  es  by  the  drugs 
of  Amer  ca  and  repose  o  r  Ives  imde  In  1  a  noi  ea  My 
friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens ; 
the  spice-ialands  our  hot-beds :   the  Persians  our  silk-weavers, 

"  Tmproved  Ihe  whole  ftuie  of  natwte  ainonji  us.     Bndij  es  pressed  ;  for 
the  acoODmKHLitiona  of  life.— H. 
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and  tlie  Chinese  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  furnishes  us  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  tra£E.o  gives  us  a  great  variety  of 
what  is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  every  thing 
that  is  coavenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of 
this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  we  enjoy  the  remn»-est  products 
of  the  north  and  south,  we  are  free  from  those  extremities  of 
weather  which  give  them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with 
the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  are 
feasted  with  fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  members  in  a 
commonwealtli  than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together  in 
a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature, 
find  work  for  the  poor,  and  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magniftceace 
to  the  great. 

Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  oouutry  into 
gold,  and  exchanges  hia  wood  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are 
i-lntted  in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Frozen  Zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I  have  often  fancied 
one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person,  where  he  is  represented 
in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people 
with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  ease,  how 
would  he  be  surprised  to  bear  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  see  so 
many  private  men  who  n  h  s  t  mo  would  have  been  the  assals 
of  some  powerful  baron  negoc  at  ng  1  ke  p  nces  fo  g  eater 
sums  of  money  than  were  fo  merly  to  be  n  ct  w  tl  t!  e  rojil 
treasury!  Trade  w  thout  enhrg  ng  the  Br  t  sh  ter  lor  s  1 
given  us  a  kind  of  aid  t  o  al  em[  re  t  has  mult  j.1  el  the  u 
ber  of  the  rich  made  ou  landed  estites  nfin  tely  mo  e  aluable 
than  they  were  formetly  ind  added  to  them  a  ^c  es  on  f  t!  r 
estates  as  valuabi    is  the  la  ds  tl  e    sel    s  0 
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HOK.  lEp.!!,  (13, 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  see  andjuijge  arigliL 

When  1  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  tearing  the 
songs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  fatter  to  son,  and  are 
moat  in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  throngh 
wtict  I  passed ;  forMt  is  impossible  ttat  any  tting  ahouW  he 
Kniversallj  tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are 
only  the  rabble  of  a  nation,  ■which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculi;u' 
aptness  to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man./  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  oreaturea ;  amfwliatever  falls  in 

To  preise  an  old  ballad  at  the  prB!ent  day  would  hnrdly  be  considered 
as  a  remai'kable  proof  of  taste.  Percy's  collactiou,  Seotb'a  exaiaple,  and  the 
rsTivai  of  medilevaL  studies,  bave  brougbt  out  stores  of  geui:line  poetry, 
which  the  critics  of  a  hundred  years  ago  had  never  drenmed  of.   But  of  all 

the  papers  of  the  Spectator  Uiere  is  none,  perhaps,  wliich  ia  spite  of  ll^e 
authority  of  Sidney,  Dryden  and  MoliSre,  raqaircd  more  independence  tliaii 
this  defence  of  a  simple  and  artless  poem.  If  Addison  had  no  other  tdaiiii 
to  the  sympathy  of  true  scholars,  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  he  wua 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  ancient  ballad,  and  the  fii'St  to 
praise  Milton  judiciously. 

The  ballad  of  'Chevy  CSiace'  is  founded  upon  some  incident  in  the 
border  wars  of  England  and  Stotland,  and  probably  upon  the  battle  "f 
Peppenden  between  the  Eai'l  of  Northumberland  an<I  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
ill  1436  (V.  Collins'a  Pearoge,  v.  11,  p.  834>  Of  the  author,  Rychard  Sbeale, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  old  mannscript,  nothing  ia  known  ;  though 
there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  the  period  in  which  be  lived.  With  a  modification  of  a  singlx 
word,  we  might  apply  to  him  the  language  which  Bouterweck  applies  to 
an  early  German  poet,  Dem  Unbekannten  sitkert  sein  Werh  die  ITkster- 
blickkeit.  It  h  of  this  form  of  the  poem  that  Sidney  speaks  In  the  pafcaoge 
quoted  by  Addison. 

Long  aiterwards,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of  Ulizabeth,  the  old  poem 
was  remodelledby  another  poet:  and  this  is  the  version  that  Addison,  who 
bad  never  seen  the  ori^nal,  makes  the  subject  of  hie  critical  e 
In  the  notes  I  have  intTOdueed  a  few  specimens  of  the  original  w 
poems  may  te  found  ia  the  first  volume  of  Percy's  Reliqnes  of  at 
lish  poetry  — G. 
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witli  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amongst  readers  of  all  qualities 
and  conditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Boileaw, 
used  to  read  all  hia  comedies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  house- 
keeper, as  sho  sat  with  him  at  her  work  hy  the  chimney-corner  ; 
and  eould  foretell  the  sucoess  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  from  the 
reception  it  met  at  his  fire-side :  for  he  tells  us  the  audience 
always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failed  to  laugh  in  the 
same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shews  the  essential  and  inherent 
perfection  of  simplicity  of  thought,'  ahove  that  which  I  call  the 
Gothic  manner  in  writing,  than  this  ;  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of 
palates,  and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  t  them  1  a 
wrong  grtiflcial  taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  w  f 

epigram.     Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  I  nj,  t 

their  poema  is  understood,  will  please  a  reader  of  pi    n      nn 
sense,  who  wonU  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  ■■  an  ep  g  f 

Mtl  pmtCwly  the  contra  j   an       '  n    j 

g  1  11  d  th  t  th  d  1  ht  f  the  common  1  jl  nn  t 
f   I   t     pi  11         h         d  not  unqu  1  fi  d    f      th 

t    t      m    t  by  th        ff    t  orance ;  an  1  tl  n 

pi        b  th  p      t  f      t  ire  which         mm  n  I   ft 

the  most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beautiful  to  the  moat  refined. 
The  old  song  of  Chevy-Ohase  is  the  favourite  ballad  of  the 
common  people  of  England ;  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  he  had 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Discourse  of  Poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the 
following  words :  '  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Pieroy  and 
Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  hoart  more  moved  than  with  a 
tiumpet;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  Crowdcr  with  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in 

'  See  Dennis^  Original  Letters,  Fara,  Moi'.  and  Orit  Svo.  1121,  p.  i«6, 
&  eeq. — Letter  tc  Heoiy  Cromwell,  Esq.  on  Bimplioity  in  Poetical  Com 
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the  dusi  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work, 
trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar  ? '  For  my  own 
part  I  am  so  profeaaed  an  admirer  of  this  aiiti(iuated  song,  that  I 
shall  give  my  reader  a  critic  upon  it,  without  any  further  apology 
for  ao  doing. 

The  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
an  heroic  poom  should  be  founded  upon  some  important  precept 
of  morality,  adapted  to  the  coostitutiou  of  the  country  in  which 
th    p    t  w   t         H  m         d  V   g  1  h       f        d  th       plan 
th  w      A   C  w  1!    t         fm    yg  t    wh 

ffly  hm  tlml  d  thP 

Emp  wh    w     tt  mm  my  m     y    d      t 

th  m  hy  th  t     1  1     i  1       m      t        H  m  d 

t        t  1)1   h  th  m  an  wl    h  w  ary  f 

th  u      f  ty  d    h     p    m    p      th    d         1     f  th  1 

GnP  wLw  gfed  fdy  t 

A  P  d   tl  II  wh   h   th  y 

g       d  by       h  th        I         d        At  th    t  m    th    p    m  w 

w  t      1  f         w    tt       th     1  f  th    h  wh 

w        th  myptyp  yhghhththy 

q         11  d  th  m    1  w  th  th  11  dp 

d      d        p    k  hi        1       t       t    th  t  y    th    J     t  to  d 

m      fr  m       h  u      t      I        t    t  d        h        hi     dy  b  ttl 

1   d      dful  f  d    tl  d   by  th  t     I  f     1 

whh  gd  thfml  f  Eglh  d&tl  11 
m  a    th  t  h     d  1  th     f     tl  I:      t         i  h     j  w 

mylcf        hfltl  lit        h  jlf 

thml       t        d         hdwf  i        ptfthbh 

fh  1 

'  Eiglit  different  epocYia  are  aeaigned  to  Homer,  covering  a  epaM  of 
4flO  years.  The  whole  of  thvs  theory  is  untenabla  ;  tbe  moriil  of  the  epiu 
being,  as  with  Taaao,  s  pure  nfterthonghL — G. 
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Gofl  save  the  King,  and  bleas  i.lie  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  ; 
And  grant  henocfortb  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  oiaj  ceaae.i 

Tho  next  point  obscryed  by  the  greatest  lievoio  poeta,  hath 
been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions  which  do  honour  to  their 
oountry :  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the  founder  of  Home,  Homer's  a 
Prince  of  aroece;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  I'laoous  and 
Statiua,  who  were  both  llomans,  might  be  justly  derided  for 
having  chosen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  wars 
of  Thebes,  for  the  subjects  of  their  epio  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an  hero  in  his  own 
country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  It  by  several  beautiful  inci- 
deuta.  The  English  aie  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last 
who  quit  it,  Tho  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  English  kept  the  field 
with  fifty-three :  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five  :  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind,  is  the  difi'erent  manner  iu  which  the 
Scotch  and  English  Kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of 
the  great  men's  deaths  who  oommand  it," 


This  newi 
■Where 

That  bra- 
Wnsw 

i  was  brought  ti 
Seotland'8  King 
7e  Eai'I  Douslas 
1th  M  ari'ow  sla 

)  Edinburgh. 
;  did  reign, 
suddenly 

9  on  addition  of  the  mud 

leni  editor,  or 

93  with— 
II,™ 

le  Christ  ww  bslys  ! 
idtothaWjsuoDry; 
.wjatheb™iily>,(.< 

Zi 

,  Ohov^al. 

<Aacordingto  the  old  ballad,  neither  party  Biee,  though  the  English  iir« 
■made  tolosetwo  men  leas  than  the  Sootoh.  A  Scottish  editor  of  the  nciw  rer- 
nion  has  turned  the  tables  apon  the  Englishman,  by  a  tranBpoaitlun  of  the 
first  line,  which  makes  the  English  flee,  while  the  Scotch  keep  the  field 
V.  Percy  ut  Sup,  pp.  2ll,  212.— Q. 
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Oh  heavy  nei' 
Bootland  oai 


OfBU 


IS  he. 


Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  shoi't  a  space, 
That  Piavoy  of  Northumberland 

Waa  Blniu  in  Chevy-Chase. 
Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  King, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trnat  I  have  within  my  refllni 

Five  hundred  aa  good  as  he.' 
Tet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say 

Bat  I  will  vangeancB  take, 


aged  on  them 


ill 


For  brave  Lord  Pieroy'a  sake. 
This  vow  full  well  the  King  perform'd 

After  on  Humble-down; 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 

With  loi'ds  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  aoconnt 
Did  many  thousands  dye,  &&, 

At  tlie  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudable  partiality  to 
his  country -men,  he  represents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  un- 
becomiDg  bo  bold  and  brave  a  people. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 

Whose  armour  sbone  like  gold.' 

'The  old  version  reads  with  far  more  effect: 
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His  seutinionts  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  to  an  hero, 
One  of  us  two,  says  hemtd        Iian        1  11         y 

self,  so  that  you  can  ha      apt  f         f  th  ht 

however,  says  lie,  'tis  [tj       d       Ilwilb  th 

many  innocent  men  shoul  Ip        hf  k  thltju 

and  I  end  our  quarrel  1    fight 

Ere  tliua  I  will  out-braved  ba, 

One  of  ufl  two  shall  die. 
I  tnow  thee  well,  an  Earl  tliou  ar(, 

Lofd  Piei'oy,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  vvre, 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  hacmleas  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ilL 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  ti'j-, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Aeouret  be  he,  Lord  Pieroy  saiO,' 

By  whom  this  is  deny'd. 

When  those  brave  men  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
battle,  and  in  single  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
generous  parly,  full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scotch  earl  falls ; 
and  with  his  dying  words  encourages  his  men  to  r«venge  his  death, 
representing  to  them  as  the  most  hitter  ciroumstaneea  of  it,  that 
his  rival  saw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  uiime  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  how, 
Which  struok  Ear!  Donglaa  to  the  iieavt 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 
Who  never  spoke  mora  words  than  these, 

Fight  on  iDy  merry  men  all. 
For  why,  luy  life  is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Piercy  sees  me  fall.' 

'  An  improvement  upon  the  old  poem. — G. 

'Here the  original  poem,  is  very  spirited  ;  but  the  boauiifol  tboug]i». 
which  Addison  admires  so  much,  beloiiga  to  the  modfrn  poeL^G. 
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Merry  Men,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no  more  than  a 
cheerful  word  for  companions  and  fellow -soldiers,  A  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  Mnoid  is  very  much  to  be  adniired, 
where  Camilla,  in  lier  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over  tlie 
wound  she  had  received,  as  one  migtt  have  expected  from  a  war 
rior  of  her  sex,  considers  only  {like  the  hero  of  whom  we  arc  now 
speaking)  how  the  hattle  should  be  continued  after  her  death. 

Turn  BIO  explratis,  iSio. 
A  gathering  mist  o'erulouda  her  cheerful  eyas, 
And  from  her  oheeis  the  rosy  oolour  flies  ; 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train, 
She  tn;iBted  most,  and  thus  she  epeaka  with  pain. 
Aeon,  'tiBpaatl  he  Bwima  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  toTurnus  :  fly  with  speed. 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  chaise  Bucoeed: 
Eepol  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve. 
Fare  wel. — 

TurnuB  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner ;  though  our  poet 
aeema  to  have  had  hia  eye  upon  Turnup's  speech  in  the  last  verse, 
Lord  Piercy  saea  mc  fall. 
Ticisli,  ot  viotum  tondero  palmaa 

The  Latiati  chiefs  have  eean  me  beg  my  life. 

Dkyekn. 

Barl  Piercy'a  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous,  beauti- 
ful and  passionate ;  I  must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the 
simplicity  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  the  greatness  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Pieroy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  had  lost  my  land.' 

'  Hei-a  the  old  p(  ^ti  has  a  pietiire,  wliiuh  ia  entirely  lost  in  tl^^  modern 
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0  Christ!  my  very  heart  dotli  bleed 

With  Bori'ow  for  tliy  sake  ; 

For  sHve  a  more  reuowned  knight 

Mieelianee  did  never  bike. 

That  bea^utifut  line,  taking  the  dead  man  by  tho  hand,  will  put 
the  reader  in  mind  of  ^neas's'  behaviour  toward*!  Lausus,  whom 
he  himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  o£  his  aged  father. 

At  vero  ut  vnltura  vidit  morientie,  et  ora, 

Ora  modis  Anchieiades  pallentia  miria: 

Ingemuit  raiaeranfl  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit,  ito. 

The  pioaa  prince  behald  young  Lausus  dead  ; 

He  grieved,  he  wept ;  then  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  said, 

Poor  hapless  youth  1  what  praises  can  be  piiid 

To  worth  ao  great ■ — - — —  ! 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the  other  parts  of 
this  old  song.  C. 


No.  72.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23. 


Having  already  given  my  reader  an  aeoount  of  several  extra- 
ordinary clubs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  I  did  not  design  to  have 
troubled  him  with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature  ;  but  I  have 
lately  received  information  of  a  club  which  I  can  call  neither  an- 

though  the  beautifi.l  incident  of  taking  the  dead  man  by  thn  hand  haa 
been  pi'eaerveii. 
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oient  nor  modernj  tiiat  I  dare  say  will  be  no  less  surprising  to  my 
reader  than  it  was  to  myself;  for  wticli  reason  I  shall  communi- 
cate it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman  ■who  is  related 
to  him,  after  having  represented  him  as  a  very  Idle,  worthless 
fellow,  who  neglected  his  family,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  over 
K  bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude  his  oharaoter,  that  he  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Everlasting  Club.  So  very  odd  a  title  raised  my  curi- 
osity to  incLuire  into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  had  such  a  sound- 
ing name  ;  upon  which  my  friend  gave  me  the  following  account. 

'  The  Everlasting  Olub  consists  of  a  hundred  members,  who 
divide  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  among  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  club  sita  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  ano- 
ther ;  no  party  presuming  to  rise  till  they  are  relieved  by  those 
wh    a  to  succeed  them.     By  this  moans  a  member  of 

the  E  1  t  n  01  b  never  wants  company;  for  though  he  is  not 
up  n  J  ty  h  m  If  he  ia  sure  to  find  some  who  are ;  so  that  if  he 
be  d  sp  d  t  t  k  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's  draught,  or  a 
bottl  f te  m  In  ^ht,  he  goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of 
friends  to  his  mind. 

'  It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  steward  never  dies ;  for 
^they  succeed  one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  ijuit  the 
great  elbow-chair  which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till 
Lis  successor  is  iu  a  readiness  to  fill  it ;  insomuch,  that  there  baa 
not  been  a  Sede  vacante  in  the  memory  of  man. 

'  This  club  was  instituted  towards  the  end  (or,  as  some  of 
them  say,  about  the  middle)  o£  the  Civil  Wars,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,'  which  burnt 
them  out,  and  dispersed  them  for  several  weeks.  The  steward 
at  that  time  maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to  have  been 
blown  up  with  a  neighboring  house,  (which  was  demolished  in  or 
1 1666. 
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der  to  atop  the  fire,}  and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  last,  till  h« 
had  emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  repeated 
directions  from  the  club  to  withdraw  himself.  This  steward  is 
frequently  talked  of  in  the  club,  and  louked  upon  by  every  mem- 
ber of  it  as  a  greater  man  than  the  famous  captain  mentioned  in 
my  Lord  Clarendon,  who  wa?  burnt  in  his  ship  because  he  would 
not  quit  it  without  orders.  It  la  said  that  towards  the  close  of 
1700,  being  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  the  club  had  it  under  ooii- 
sideration  whether  they  should  break  up,  or  coiitinits  their  ses- 
sion ;  bat,  after  many  speeches  and  debates,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  sit  out  the  other  century.  This  resolution  passed  ia  a 
general  club  Nemine  contradicente.'' 

Having  giveu  this  short  aooount  of  the  institution  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Everlasting  Club,  I  should  here  endeavour  to 
say  something  of  the  manners  and  oharacters  of  its  several  mom- 
berB,  which  I  shall  do  aecordlDg  to  the  host  light  I  have  received 
"ja  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  boots  in  general,  that  since  their  first  in- 
stitution, they  have  sbioked  fifty  tun  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty 
thousand  butts  of  ale,  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  red  port,  two 
hundred  barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer  :  there 
has  been  likewise  a  greit  consumption  of  cards  It  ia  also  said 
that  they  observe  the  Kw  n  Ben  Jo  son  s  1  b  wh  ch  o  de  s  1  e 
fire  to  bo  always  k  pt  v.  {jo  s  p  en  s  to)  as  w  11  fo  tl 
conveaienoe  of  1  ^1  t  n^  their  p  po  as  to  e  re  th  dan  [.  e  a  f 
the  club-room  Tl  j  have  an  ol  1  w  n  au  n  the  cat  ro  f  a 
tal,  whose  bus  nea  t  t  che  sh  inl  pe  p  tuate  the  hre  wl  1 
burna  from  generation  to  generatioD,  and  has  seen  the  glass-liouso 
fires  in  and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 

The  Everlasting  Club  treats  all  other  clubs  with  an  eye  of 
contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  October  as  of  a  couple 
of  upstarts.     Their  ordinai'y  discourse  (aa  much  as  I  have  been 
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able  to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogcthor  upon  suoli  adventures  as  iiave 
passed  ia  their  own  assembly ;  of  members  who  hayo  taken  the 
glass  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together,  without  stirring  out  of 
the  olub ;  of  others  who  have  smoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a  sit- 
ting ;  of  others  who  have  nnt  missed  their  morning's  draught  for 
tweilty  years  together ;  sometimes  they  apeak  in  raptures  of  a  run 
of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign ;  and  sometimes  reflect  with  asto- 
nishment upon  games  at  whist,  which  have  been  miraculously 
recovered  by  members  of  the  society,  when  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity the  case  was  desperate. 

They  delight  in  several  old  catches,  which  they  sing  at  all 
hours  to  encourage  one  another  to  moisten  their  clay,  and  grow 
immortal  by  drinking ;  with  many  other  edifying  exhortations  of 
the  like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year,  at  which  times 
they  fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters,  confirm  the  old  fire-maker, 
or  elect  a  new  one,  settle  contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  (rther  necessaries. 

The  senior  member  has  outlived  the  whole  club  twice  over, 
and  has  been  drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  some  of  the  present 
Bitting  members.  0. 
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It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a  creature  like  man,  w!io 
is  sensible  of  so  many  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  should  be 
actuated  by  a  lope  of  fame  ;  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection 
and  misery,  should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour  as  much  aa 
possible  to  mate  themselves  objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  perfection  is  but  very 
little,  his  comparative  perfection  may  he  very  considerable,  if 
he  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light,  ho  has  not  much  to 
boast  of;  bat  if  he  considers  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he 
may  find  occasion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his  own  virtues,  at  least 
in  tlie  absence  of  another's  imperfections.  This  gives  a  different 
turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool.     The  first 
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coTi3cc[neiice9  it  produces  are  so  good,  that,  for  tiie  benefit  of  maii- 
Itind,  it  ouglit  not  to  be  estinguished. 

It  ia  observed  by  Cioero,  that  men  of  tlie  greatest  and  the 
most  abining  parts,  are  the  most  actuated  by  ambition;  and  if 
we  look  into  tlie  two  sexes,  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  principle 
of  action  stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  vcjy  vehement  in  the  fair 
aes,  produces  excellent  efi'eets  in  women  of  sense,  who  desire  to 
be  admired  for  tliat  only  which  deserves  admiration :  and  I 
think  we  may  observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  mary 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform  course  of  virtue,  but 
with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what  wb 
find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  sex.  How  many  instances  have 
we  of  chastity,  fidelity,  devotion  !  How  many  ladies  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  education  of  their  children,  care  of  their 
families,  and  bye  of  their  liusbands,  whicli  are  the  great  qualities 
and  aohieveraents  of  womankind  1  as  the  making  of  war,  tlie 
carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  administration  of  justice,  are  those  by 
which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  themselyes  a  name'. 

E      as    h      p    sion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according 

n    mp  the  beautiful  part  of  our  species  In  every 

h    g   h  d  b  e ;  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them 

wh  n  d  by  vanity  and  folly.     What  I  have,  there- 

h  y     nly  regards  tbe  vain  part  of  the  sex,  whom 

f  which  the  reader  will  hereafter  sec  at  large, 

I    h       d        g     h  by  tlio  name  of  Idols.     An  Idol  is  wholly 

n    p  rning  of  her  person.     You  see  in  every  pos- 

h     b     y  a     of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  bead,  that  it 

h       bu    n        and  employment  to  gain  adorers.      For  this  rea- 

I  pjear  in  all  public  places  and  assemblies,  in 

d  m  n  to  their  worship.     The  playhouse  is  very 

fqunyfi     dwh  Idols  :   several  of  them  are  carried  in  pro 
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tale  of  Oiiaucbr  :  ue  represcDts  oue  of  them  sitting  at  a  table 
with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  court- 
ing her  favour,  and  paying  their  adorations :  she  smiled  upoQ 
one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was 
under  the  table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the  old  bard, 
do  you  think  was  the  favourite  ?  ■'  In  troth,  (saya  he,)  not  one 
of  all  the  three.' 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  in  Chaucer,  puts  mo  in  mind 
of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the  greatest  Idols  among 
the  moderns.  She  is  worsliippod  once  a  week  by  candle-light  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  congregation,  generally  called  an  assembly. 
Some  of  the  gayest  youths  in  the  .nation  endeavour  to  plant 
themselves  in  hor  eye,  while  she  sits  in  form  with  multitudes  of 
tapers  burning  about  her  To  encourijce  the  zeal  of  her  idolaters 
h    b  m  P  y  ^ 

h  h  &h       L 


she  quickly  sinks  into  a  ■ 
Old  age  is  likewise  : 
of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  m 
Idol,  especially  when  shi 
a&  are  only  graceful  whei 


great  deeayer  of  your  Idol:  the  truth 
re  unhappy  being  than  a  superannuated 
has  contracted  snch  airs  and  behaviour 
her  worshippers  are  about  her. 


Considering,  therefore,  that  inthese  and  many  other  cases  the 
woman  generally  outlives  the  Idol,  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of 
this  paper,  and  desire  ray  fair  readotF  to  give  a  proper  direction 

■vra.   v.— 10 
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to  their  passion  for  being  admired :  in  order  to  wLiuh,  tlicy  must 
endeavour  to  make  tliemselves  tlio  objects  of  a  reasonable  and 
lasting  admiration.  Thia  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  beauty,  or 
dress,  or  fashion,  but  from  those  inward  ornaments  which  aro  not 
to  be  defaced  by  time  or  sickness,  and  which  appear  most  amiable 
to  tliose  who  are  most  acquainted  with  thorn.  C. 


No.  74.    FRIDAY,  MAY  : 


T]ia  nntka  unflnlsliea  imd  oeglectea  lia 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some  general  instances  cf 
those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the  reader  io  the  old  song 

of  Chevy-Chase ;   I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  more 
particular,  and    shew    that   the    sentiments   in   that  ballad  are 

oil. 


estremelj  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  majestic  simplioit 

which  we  admire  in  the 
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uaprejudioed,  or  the  most  refined.  I  must,  however,  beg  leave  to 
dissent  from  Bo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  the  judgment  which  he  has  passed  as  to  the  rude  stylo 
and  evil  apparel  of  this  aiitic[uated  song ;  for  there  are  several 
parts  in  it,  where  not  only  the  thought,  hut  the  language, 
is  majestic,  and  the  numhers  sonorous  ;i  at  least,  the  apparel  is 
much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of  the  poets  made  use  of  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  several  of  the  following 
quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the  expres- 
sion in  that  stanza  ? 

To  dviTe  the  deer  with  liound  aud  hora 

Earl  Kercj  took  his  way:  » 
The  child  may  I'ue  that  is  imbora 

The  hunlJiig  of  that  day ! 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battle  would 
bring  upon  posterity,  not  only  on  those  who  were  bom  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  and  lost  their  fathers  In  it,  hut  on  those 
also  who  perished  in  future  battles,  which  took  their  rise  from 
this  quarrel  of  the  two  Earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  con- 
formable to  the  way  of  thinking  among  tho  ancient  poets. 


Audiet  pugiia 


Hon.  Od.  2.  1,  1.  1 


Posterity,  thinn'd  by  their  fathers'  crimes. 
Shall  read  with  griaf  the  story  of  their  times. 


What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  ( 

majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the  following  stanzas  ? 

'  V.  D.     Blaokwell'B  Enijuirj  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homt 
Second  edition,  8to.,  1736,  sect.  v.  pp.  59,  60. — 0. 

"  foiTiid  oiilj'  in  the  modfrii  poem,  eieept  tlie  third  line.— G. 
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Tho  stout  Earl  of  Northumberliuid 

A  TOW  f)  God  did  mate. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  wood  a 

Three  summer'e  days  to  taka. 
With  fiftaon  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

All  ohosea  men  of  might, 
Who  tnew  full  well,  in  time  of  need. 

To  aim  theii:  shafts  arigiit. 
The  bounds  ran  swiftly  thro'  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 
An  echo  shrill  did  make.' 

Vooat  ingentl  clamore  Cithferon 

Tnygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidanrua  eqnornm; 
Et  vox  assensQ  nemorum  ingemiiiata  remugit. 

Gkoeo.  3,  V,  43, 
Cithffiron  londly  oalla  me  to  my  way ; 
Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open  and  pursue  the  preys 
High  E|}idaui-us  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  hovaca'  breed ; 
From  hills  and  dales  tho  oheerfnl  cries  rcbouiid; 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  pi^opagates  iii&  soand, 
Dktoen. 
Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Dooglas  come, 

Hia  men  !□  armour  bright; 
VaU  twenty  hundred  Scottieh  spears, 

All  marehing  in  our  eight ; 
All  men  of  pleasant  Tiridale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,  &a. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  described  in  these  twi>  last 
verses,  Laa  a  fiue  romantic  situation,  and  affords  a  couple  of 
smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the  reader  compares  tho  foregoing 
sis  lines  of  the  song  with  the  following  Latin  versos,  he  will  see 
how  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  Virgil, 

Advorsi  eampo  apparent,  hastasqne  reduetia 
Protoudunt  longfe  destris ;  et  spieula  vibrant ; 

'  The  greater  part  o.  these  three  fine  stanzas  belongs  to  tlie  modern 
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Quique  altum  PrtenaBte  viri,  quique  arva  GabinEe 
Junonia,  gelidamque  Anienem,  et  rosoida  rivia 

Hernica  aaxa  colunt: qui  roaea  rura  Velini, 

Qui  TetriciB  horrentes  rapes,  raontemque  Severuia, 
Casperiamque  oolunt^  Forulosque  et  flumen  Himellfflt 

Qui  TJbeiim  Fabarimque  bibunt. 

Jia.  11,  V.  605.  T,  682,  11% 

Advancing  in  a  line,  tliey  couch  their  apeara — 
— —-Prteneste  seuda  a  chosen  band, 
Wiliii  those  who  plough  Saturaia'a  Gabine  land: 
Besides  the  aucoours  which  cold  Anieu  yielda ; 

The  rocks  of  Hemicus besides  a  band. 

That  followed  ii-om.  Velinum'a  dewy  ^nd 

And  mountaineers  that  from  Sererua  cama; 
And  from  tte  craggy  olifia  of  Teti'ioa; 
And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  talies  his  way. 
And  where  Ilirnella's  wanton  waters  play; 
Onsperia  seude  her  arms,  with  thuse  lliat  lie 
By  Fabfiris,  and  fruitful  ForuH, 

Dktdem. 

But  to  proceed  : 

Earl  Douglas,  on.  a  millc-whits  steed. 

Most  lilie  a  Baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  liko  gold.' 

Turnus  ut  anteiolans  tardum  prffice^orat  agmon.  At, 
Vidisl^  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibut  in  armis 

Our  Engliali  ai-chers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  aeni^ 
Full  thrcEBcore  Soots  they  slew. 

They  clos'd  full  fast  on  ev'ry  side, 
Ho  slackness  there  was  found; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
]jay  gosping  on  the  ground. 

■  V.  No.  10,  note  on  tliia  stanza,  p.  207.— R. 
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With  that  there  eaiue  an  arrow  keen 

Oat  of  an  English  bow, 
WLieh  fltruek  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heai^ 

A  deep  aud  deadly  blow.' 

JSiieaa  was  wounded  after  the  saine  manner  by  an  unknown 
band  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  vooee,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Eece  viro  atridens  alia  ailapaa  et^itta  eet, 

Incertum  qnH  pnlsa  manu 

&a.  la,  V.  318. 

Tlma  wMle  he  apake,  unmindfnl  of  defence, 
A  winged  arrow  'etmok  the  pious  priuoe. 
But  whether  from  a  haman  hand  it  oaino. 
Or  hostile  god,  ia  left  unkaown  by  fame, 
Drvden. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  are  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  four  following  etanEas,  whioh  have  a  great  force 
and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circumstances. 
Tiie  thought  in  the  third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet,  and  ia  such  an  one  as  would  have  shined  in  Homer  or  in 


Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 

Whose  ooui'aga  none  oould  atain; 
An  English  aruber  then  perueiy'd 

The  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  tniBty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  oloth-jard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  I'ight  Ms  shaft  he  se!^ 
The  gray-gooae  wing,  that  was  thei'eon. 

In  his  heart-hlood  waa  wet^ 

■Hare,  the  modern  poet,  lias  impiotod  upon  his  ciigiuul,  both   ic 
incident  and  expression. — G. 
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Tliis  fight  did  IftBt  from  break  of  Jay 

Till  setting  of  the  ann; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  he\ 


One  may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  slam,  the 
author  has  followed  the  esaniple  of  the  greatest  ancient  poets, 
not  only  in  giving  a  long  list  of  the  ttead,  but  by  diversifying  it 
with  little  characters  of  particular  persons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Carrell,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  Ry: 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Ratdill  too, 


The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the  majesty  of  tlie 
description ;  for  this  reason  I  do  not  inection  tliis  part  of  the 
poem  but  to  shew  the  natural  cast  of  thought  which  appears  in  it, 
as  the  two  last  verses  look  almost  like  a  translation  of  Virgil 

Cadit  et  Bipheua  jviotissimua  unns 

Qui  fuit  in  Teuoria  et  aervantissimua  iequi, 
Diis  aliter- visum  est 

^n.  2,  V.  42B. 

Then  Ripheus  foil  ia  the  unequal  fight^ 
Just  of  hia  word,  observant  of  the  right ; 
Heav'n  tjionght  not  so. 

Drtben. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell,  Witberington's  behav- 
iuur  is  in  the  game  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 
reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  account  which  is  givea  of  him  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle;  though  I  am  satisfied  yiur  little 
buffoon  readers  (who  have  seen  tliat  passage  ridiculed  in  Hudi 
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bras)  will  not  be  able  to  take  tbe  beauty  of  it :  for  wLich  : 
I  dare  not  so  much  &&  quote  it.' 

Then  etept  a  galliot  squii'e  forth, 

Witlieringtou  was  liis  name. 
Who  said,  I  would  nut  have  it  f«ld. 

To  Henij,  our  King,  for  shame. 


We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  in  Virgil. 

Non  pudeli  O  Rutuli,  cunetia  pro  talibua  unam 
Objectare  animam  E  imuiBroi'e  an  viiibUB  fiiqid 
Non  sumus— ■  —  ■  { 

^a.  12,  V.  2! 
For  shame,  Eutulians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  expoe'd  for  all,  ia  single  fightt 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  hcav'n,  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  ouv  numbers  less  ( 

Dridsh. 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  moving,  than  the  c; 

ees  in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  of  those  womei 

lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal  day  ? 

Nest  day  did  many  widows  come,^ 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  wasli'd  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

'  A  Buffieient  proof  if  others 
the  original  poem,  wbioh  has  m 

I    fot  WcrUiarrrglnii  my  heartc  was  wo, 

J       Tel  he  Unyled  and  Ibngh  t  on  kjB  knB.-0. 
s  If  Addison  had  had  the  old  poem  before  Iiim,  hi 
more  struck  with  this  beautiftil  passage. 
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Their  bodiea,  bafh'd  in  piiipla  bIoo3, 

Thej  bore  with  thorn,  away: 
They  kies'd  tliem  dead  a  thousand  times 

Whea  thej  were  olad  in  olaj. 

Thus  we  see  Low  the  thoaghta  of  this  poem,  wliieh  niitur;illy  arise 
from  the  subject,  are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  exquisitely 
noble ;  that  the  language  is  often  very  sounding,  and  that  the 
whole  is  written  with  a  tme  poetical  spirit. 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic  manner,  which  is 
the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers,  it 
would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many  agos,  and  Jiaye  pleaeed 
the  readers,  of  all  rants  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  pardon 
for  snoh  a  profusion  of  Latin  quotations  :  which  I  should  not 
have  made  use  of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment  would 
have  looked  too  singular  on  sueh  a  subject,  had  not  I  supported 
it  by  the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil/  C. 


No.  81.    SATIIRD.4.Y,  JUNE  2. 


About  the  middle  of  last  winter,  I  went  to  see  an  opera  at 
the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  Mr.  Addieon'e  eriUoul 

Eapers  discover  his  own  good  taste ;  and  are  csleulated  to  impvove  that  of 
ia  reader ;  but  otherwise  have  no  great  meiit  He  rarely  makes  a  wrong 
judgment  of  the  passages  he  quotes,  but  does  not  tell  us  on  wbnt  grounds 
(or  at  least  in  too  geneial  teims)  that  judgment  was,  or  ought  to  have  been 
tonnded, — H. 

voi„    r— 10' 
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uoses,  an^  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle 
,  against  auotlier.'  After  a  aliort  surrey  of  them,  I 
jU  they  were  patched  differently ;  the  faces,  on  one  hand, 
being  spotted  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon 
the  other  on  the  left :  I  quickly  perceiycd  tkat  they  oast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another  ;  ^d_that  their  patches  were  placed  in 
these  different  situitions,  as  party  signals  to  distinguish  fiienda 
from  foes.  In  the  middle  hoses,  between  these  two  oppDsite 
bodies,  were  seveial  ladies  who  patched  in  lifterontlj  on  hofh 
sides  of  their  face  ind  seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  iiiteu 
tion  but  to  see  the  open  Upon  mcjuny,  I  found  that  the  bt  ly 
of  Amaaons  on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left 
Tories  :  and  that  those  who  hid  placed  themselves  in  the  midJIe 
boxes  were  a  neutiil  pirtj,  iihose  tioes  hai  not  yet  declarLd 
tliemsolves.  These  kit,  howevei  as  I  afterwards  found,  dimm 
iahed  daily,  and  tork  their  paity  with  one  side  or  the  other, 
insomuch  that  I  obseived  m  several  of  them  the  patches  which 
were  before  dispersed  et{ually  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  M  lug 
or  the  Tory  side  of  the  face.     Tte  censorious  saj,  that  the  men 


iHtter  end  of  Queen  AcJie's  raign.  will  not  be  eurprised  that  it  Bhonld 
infect  tha  Indies,  or  show  itself  in  the  inatiinces  bo  pleaaanllj  inditnled  in 
(his  paper — C. 
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tpieat  of  thur  country  ^ay  I  am  iDformed  that  some  of 
Item  adteie  so  stejidfistly  to  tiieir  party  and  are  so  far  from 
sicriflimg  their  zeal  tnr  the  public  to  tteir  pis'ion^  for  any  pir 
t  eular  peroon  that  in  a  late  Iriuglit  of  marriage  articles  a  lady 
his  stipulated.  With  her  huifb^nl  tliit  whdtevei  liis  opmions  ire 
sh    shall  he  at  liberty  to  patch  in  which  «idp  she  jleases 

I  must  here  fAe  notice  thj,t  Ro^almU  a  fannus  Wh  g 
partizan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  veiy  heiutiful  mole  on  the 
Tory  part  of  her  forehead,  which  being  very  eonspicuowj,  has 
occasioned  many  mistake*  and  given  an  handle  to  her  enemies 
to  miarepiesent  her  fiee  as  though  it  had  ri,voltedfrrm  the  Whig 
interest.  But,  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  in- 
sinuate) it  is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  government  are  still 
the  same      This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  several  cos- 

on  1  s  and  I  ke  the  hang  ng  out  t  falbc  colours  n  ade  some  of 
th  m  coiiver"!,  w  th  Roaabnda  n  ^ihit  thej  thought  the  spirit  of 
I  er  I  arty  when  n  a  ^sudden  she  has  g  yen  the  an  nexpeoted 
h      that  has  sunk  them  all  at  one        If  ilo    1  n!i    =     nfortunate 

11  her  mole  N  gran  11a  s  as  unhippy  n  i  p  n  pie  wh  ch  forces, 
h  r     ^a  nst  he     n  hn  t  obb  to  [  atoi  on  the  Wh  ^  s  le 

I  am  told  thit  m  ny  ^  rtu  s  matrons  who  form  rly  have 
I  en  ta  ght  to  bel  e^  e  that  th  rt  fio  al  ap  tt  ng  of  the  face  was 
un  awf  1  a  e  now  re  unc  led  by  a  aeil  fo  the  r  ct  e  to  what 
tl  ey  could  not  be  p  on  pte  1  bj  a  concc  n  for  the     be  uty.     This 

w  y    f  1  chr    g  wa    upon  one  anothe    pats  n  e  n  n    d  of  what 

3  leported  f  the  tygrea  that  eve  il  «(otB  r  ae  in  her  skin 
when  shp  a  aagrv  or  as  Mi  Cowlej  h  s  u  t<ited  tl  e  verses 
tt  at    ta  d  as  t  c  motto  of  th  a  paper 

■ —  SI  e  aw  1  a  w  th  ang  j  p    le, 

Aud  aalla  fortli  all  liei-  apote  on  ei'vj  sidai 
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When  I  was  In  the  theatre  t!ie  time  above-mentiouijd,  1  !iad 
the  curiosity  to  covmt  tLo  patches  on  both  aides,  and  found  the 
Tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than  tho  Whig ;  but  to 
make  amenda  for  thia  small  ^u  1  j  I  the  nest  morning  found 
the  whole  puppet-shew  fiU.  d  w  th  f  potted  after  the  Whig- 

gish  manner.  Whether  o  n  th  1  d  Kad  retreated  hither  in 
order  to  rally  their  forces  I  t  t  11    but  the  nest  night  tliey 

came  in  so  great  a  body  t  th  p  a  that  they  out-uniubered  the 
enemy. 

This  aecouct  of  party- patches  will  I  am  ifraid  appear  a 
probable  to  those  who  live  at  a  d  stance  f  oro  the  fash  onalle 
world;  but  as  it  is  a  diatiuction  of  a  very  s  ng  Ijr  nitme  and 
what  perhaps  may  never  meet  with  a  j  arall  1  I  th  nk  I  tho  11 
not  have,  discharged  the  office  of  a  fa  tl  ful  Src  t  t  e  hallu  t 


I  Have,  in  former  papers,  end  a  our  d  to  expose  tl  b  j  art 
rage  in  women,  as   it  only  serves   to   aggravate   the  hatred  ani 
animosities   that  reign   among  men   and    n  a  gieat  meas  ro  d 
prives  tic  fair  sex  of  tliose  pecul  ar  charms  v,  th  wh  ch  nature 
has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Komana  and  Sabincs  were  at  war  and  just  upon 
the  point  of  giving  battle,  the'  women  who  w  re  all  ed  to  both    f 
them,  interposed  with  so  many  tea  s  an  1  ent  e  t  ea    that  tl 
prevented  the  mutual  slaughter  wh  ch  threat  n  d  b  thfite 
and  united  them  together  in  a  firm  anl  1  st    g  pe  ee 

I  would  recommend  this  noble    Kinjle  to  o      B    t  th  lad  e 
at  a  time  when  their  country  ia  turn  w  th  so  many  uunat  ral 
divisions,  that  if  they  continue,  it  w  11  be  a  u    f    tune  to  bo  born 
in  it.     The  Greeks  thought  it  so  m  pro[  er  fo     i  men  to  ntcr  st 
themselves  in.  competitions  and  contentions,  that  for  this  reason, 

1  Livy,  L.  L  c  13 ;  and  finely  told  too,  in  Arnold's  firat  chapter. — W 
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among  others,  they  forbad  tbem,  under  pain  of  death,  to  he  pre- 
sent at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithstanding  these  were  the  pub- 
lic diTersions  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  nations  ia  beauty, 
they  should  endeavour  to  outshine  them  in  all  other  accomplish- 
ments proper  to  tho  sex,  and  to  distinguish  themaelYes  as  tender 
mothers  and  tender  wives,  rathor  than  as  furious  partizans. 
Pemalo  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  The  family  is  the  proper 
province  for  private  women  to  shine  in.  If  they  mu&t  be  shew- 
ing their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  he  against  those  who  are 
perhaps  of  the  same  family,  or  at  least  of  the  aamu  religion  or 
nation,  but  against  those  who  are  the  open,  profes.'ied,  undoubted 
enemies  of  their  faith,  liberty,  and  country.  "When  the  Romans 
were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily  oontri' 
buted  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  assist  the  government  under 
the  public  exigence,'  wliich  appeared  so  lamlable  an  aefion  in  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted 
by  a  law  to  pronounce  public  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  person,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar 
to  men. 

Would  our  English  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch 
against  those  of  their  own  country,  show  themselves  so  truly 
public- spirited  as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  necklace  against  the 
common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
ftem? 

Since  I  am  recoUecting  upon  this  subject  such  passages  as 
occur  to  my  memory  out  of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sen 
tence  in  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  he 
made  in  honour  of  those  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a 

1  Thia  was  repeated  throughout  Italy  in  tbe  revolution  of  1848;  and  rI 
Venice,  those  who  had  no  jewela,  out  off  their  hair,  and  sold  it  aa  a  uontri 
bntion  to  the  public  oaiiae. — 6 
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flght  witli  the  Laoedemoniana,  After  liaving  addrebsed  himself 
to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  shewn 
them  liow  they  should  behaye  themselves  in  the  public  cause,  ho 
turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audience ;  '  And  as  for  you  (says 
he)  I  shall  advise  you  in  very  few  words  ;  aspire  only  to  those 
virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex ;  follow  your  natural  modes- 
ty, and  think  it  your  greatest  commentlation  not  to  he  talked  of 
one  way  or  other.'" '— C 


No.  83.     TUESDAY,  JUNE  5. 

Ai^latyim  piettiya  pascit  imtni. 

Visa,  ^n.  1,  «*. 
And  with  the  flJisdow^  pMnre  tefls  Sla  mtni 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  diversions 
without  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or  three 
select  friends,  to  visit  any  thing  curious  that  may  he  seen  under 
covert.     My  principal  entertainments  of  this  kind  are  picturen, 

'  Thucjdides,  L.  ji.  o.  457\It  might  perhHpB  ba  objected  by  a  large  part 
of  the  Bex,  that  Periolas  addresses  his  admonition  altogether  to  widows — 
tl  Se  lie  S(i  «o!  yuvaiieUs  t(  ipt-r^s,  ffoEi  vSv  iv  xijpsf?  laarriu,  /ii^ad^yai,  Ac. 

'If  I  am  to  say  any  thing  on  tha  chief  esoellence  of  women,  sneh  na 

those  who  will  now  be  in  widowhood,'  &e.    And  as  Addison  bos  perhaps 
strained  the  text  a  little  in.  favor  of  his  argument,  1  add  a  more  hteial 
translation  of  tha  whole  passage;  'It  is  a  great  glory  for  jon  not  t'. 
full  balow  the  nature  which  you  ordinarily  have  already  ;  and  her'e,  tc 
is  a  great  glory,  whose  name  is  little  talked  of  eitliei'  for  good  or 
evil.— G. 

»  The  humour  of  this  paper  (as  of  all  those  which  tarn  on  light,  or  triv- 
ial snbjecta)  is  inimitable ;  but  what  is  most  to  be  admired,  is  the  moral 
use  he  always  makes  of  this  talent.  Hen*e  in  giving  a  loose  to  his  "BaiU- 
nage"  he,  every  where,  sustains  the  dignity  of  hie  own  ehacaoter.  Yon 
laagh.  perhaps,  with  other  writers  of  this  class,  but  yon  love  and  approve 
Mr.  AddiBOB.— H. 
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insomuoh  that  when  I  have  found  the  weather  set  iu  to  be  very 
badj  I  have  taken  a  whole  daj's  journey  to  see  "x  gillery  that  is 
furnished  bj  the  hands  of  great  masters.  By  this  means,  when 
the  heavens  aro  filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  awims  in  raio 
and  all  nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  m>self 
from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  visionary  woilda  of  ait 
where  I  meot  with  shiDing  landscapes,  gilded  triumphs  beiutiful 
faces,  and  all  those  other  objects  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  ideas, 
and  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is  apt  to  hang  upyu  it  in 
those  dark  disconsolate  seasons. 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  diversions;  whioh 
had  taken  such  an  entire  possession  of  my  imagination,  that  they 
formed  in  it  a  short  morning's  dream,  which  I  shall  communicate 
to  my  reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  vision, 
than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  spacious  gallery, 
which  had  one  side  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the  femoua  paiuters 
who  are  now  living,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons  busy  in  draw- 
ing, coloiiriBg,  and  designing  ;  on  the  side  of  the  dead  painters,  I 
could  not  discover  more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  es.- 
eoeding  slow  in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  niee  in  his  touches. 
I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several  artists  that  stood  before 
me,  and  aeeordmgly  applied  myself  to  the  side  of  the  living. 
The  first  I  observed  at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was 
Vanity,  with  his  haii-  tied  behind  him  in  a  rihhcn,  and  dressod 
like  a  Frenchman. 

All  the  faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their  smilos, 
and  a  certain  smirking  air,which  he  bestowed  indifibrontly  on  every 
age  and  degree  of  either  ses.  The  toujours gai  appeared  even 
in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privj-eouusellors  :  in  a  word,  all  hia 
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men  were  petit  maitres  aad  all  h  s  women  coj  t  s  lie 
drapery  of  hie  figures  was  extrenelj  well  su  tel  to  li  s  ti  ei  anl 
■Baa  made  up  of  all  the  glir  ng  1  th  t  ull  be  m  st  t  ^p 
ther  ;  every  part  of  the  dr  ss  was  ndflt      idcJd  It 

distinguish  itself  ahove  the  rest 

On  the  left  haud  of  Vin  ty  stoo  la  lal  or  o  s  ■oorL.m'in   wh 
1  found  was  his  humhle  adm  re     and  cop    d    fte    h  n       He  was 
d  liko  a  Genuan,  and  ha,l  j  \ery  hard  name  tl  at  s  undod 
g  like  Stupidity 

Tie  third  artist  that  I  1  L  1  v  was  Fantasque  dressed 
like  a  Venetian  scaramouch  He  1  d  an  exoellent  hand  at  Gh 
mffira,  and  dealt  very  mu  h  n  d  sto  t  ons  and  gr  maees  He 
would  sometimes  affright  h  mself  w  tl  tl  o  phantoms  tl  at  flow  1 
from  his  pencil.''  In  short  the  most  elaborate  of  h  s  p  e  s  was 
at  best  but  a  terrifying  d  oa  i  and  ono  co  Id  say  noth  ng  n  ore 
of  his  finest  figures,  than  that  they  were  igreoil  le  m  nsters 

The  fourth  persoa  I  es  m  nel  wis  very  remirkil  le  for  h  s 
hasty  hand,  which  left  h  3  p  ct  ire  s  unfln  she  1  that  the  bei  (y 
in  the  picture  (which  was  des  gned  to  o  t  ue  as  a  mon  iient  of 
it' to  posterity)  faded  sooner  thin  n  the  person  after  wh  on  t 
was  drawn.  He  made  so  m  ch  haste  to  d  spatoh  h  «  b  t  ne  s 
that  he  neither  gave  hii  elt  tune  to  cl  n  1  «  pea  1  no  m 
his  colours.     The  name  of  th  s  esj  e J  t  ous  work  n-^n  was  Av  r   e 

Not  far  from  this  art  f  I  saw  an  thor  of  a  ]u  to  1  ffe  ent 
nature,  who  was  dressed  in  the  hai  t  of  a  Dntohman  a  d  k  ow 
by  the  name  of  Industiy  H  s  figu  es  ere  wonderfully  labou 
ed  1  if  ho  drew  the  portra  t  re  of  a  man  he  d  d  not  om  t  a  s  n^le 
hair  in  his  face ;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  thero  was  not  a  rope  among 
the  tackle  that  escaped  him.  He  had  likewise  hung  a  great  part 
of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that  seemed  to  shew  themaelves  by 
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the  eandlea  which  were  lighted  up  in  seviii'al  parts  of  tliem ;  and 
were  so  inflamed  by  the  sunshine  which  acoidentally  fell  iipou 
them,  that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  forbear  crying  out,  Fire. 

The  fiye  foregoing  artists  were  tlie  most  considerable  on  this 
side  the  gallery ;  there  were  indeed  several  others  whom  I  had 
not  time  to  look  into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing,  who  was  very  busy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieces, 
thougli  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own.  His  pencil  aggra 
vated  every  feature  that  was  before  over- charged,  loaded  every 
defect,  and  poisoned  every  colour  it  touched.  Though  this  work- 
man did  BO  much  mischief  on  this  side  of  the  living,  he  never 
turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead.     His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the  gallery,  I 
turned  myself  to  that  which  was  filled  by  the  works  of  those  great 
masters  that  were  dead ;  when  immediately  I  fancied  myself 
standing  before  a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes 
looking  upon  me  at  once ;  for  all  before  me  appeared  so  like  men 
and  women,  that  I  almost  forgot  they  were  pictures.  Raphael's 
figures  stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guido  Elioni's  in  a 
a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache, 
another  by  Corregglo,  and  another  by  Eubens,  To  be  short,  there 
was  not  a  great  master  among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  this  side  of  the  gallery.  Xhe  persons 
that  owed  their  being  to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one  another  only  in 
the  variety  of  their  shapes,  complesions,  and  deaths ;  so  that  they 
looked  like  different  nations  of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  Was  the  same  person  I  before- 
mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that  was  at  work  on  this  side  of  the 
gallery)  creeping  up  and  down  from  one  picture  to  another,  and 
retouching  all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not 
but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.     I  found  his  pencil  was 
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SO  very  lijjlit,  that  it  worked  imperoeptilily,  and  after  a  thousand 
touch  P    ^5      ^      J       hi     ff  at  in  the  picture  on  which 

he  wa      mj  1  J  d      H  w  h    h  siod  himself  inceaaantlj 

and  rptdt  hft  t  hwtht  rest  or  intermission,  ha 
wore    ft  blj         j  1  ttl    d     ^       ble  gloaa  that  hung  upon 

a  flgu  hi  1 1  d  1  h  t  f  1  hrown  to  the  shades,  and 
mellow  t     th        1  ththm.de  every  picture  appear 

more  p    f    t  thin  ■nh       t  fi    h  from  the  master's  pencil, 

I  oould  ntfl  IIqP  thf  of  this  ancient  workman, 
and  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead,  dis- 
covered him  to  be  Time.' 

Whether  it  wero  because  the  thread  of  my  dream  was  at  an 
end,  I  cannot  tell,  but  upon  my  taking  a  survey  of  this  imaginary 
old  man,  my  sleep  left  me.  C, 

'  The  received  opinion  that  time  iinprovea  the  oolouring  of  pietuwa  is 
strongly  eontrovorted  by  Hogarth.  See  his  Aualyeis  of  Beauty,  4t«.  ItSS, 
p.  lie,  DotB.— 0. 

Cole,  a  still  higher  authority,  Beoepts  the  common  opinion,  and  gives  a 
reason  for  it;  "Many  oid  pietucea  have  pleasing  qualities  which  did  not 
eiist  when  fresh  fiom  the  hand  of  the  artist.  We  see  in  them  a  raellownees 
and  liTStro,  a  kind  of  inward  light,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  touchiags  of 
time  and  not  of  the  pencil,  that  gave  them  their  new  being  on  the  canvas. 
The  oauEO  of  this  highly  valued  quality  appears  to  me  e.'itremely  simple. 
Itaiisea,  evidently,  from  an  artificial  atmosphere,  formed  by  particles  of 
opaque  matter  gradually  deposited  upon  the  surface.  This  medium  thvougli 
which  WB  Bee  the  picture  is  dark  and  negative,  and  the  light  tliat  breaks 
t  has  great  value  fi'om  tlie  contrast."     V.  Noble's  Life  :f  Cole, 


PP- 
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:Ti  and  imdigeatsi  iilaj^ 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  MaJiomotans,  if  they  see  any  printed 
or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  taie  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside 
carefully,  as  not  knowing  hut  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their 
Alcoran. '  I  must  confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman  in 
me,  that  I  oanuot  forbear  looking  into  every  printed  paper  which 
comes  in  mj  way,  under  whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it 
may  appear  :  for  as  no  mortal  author, '  in  the  ordinary  fato  and 
vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may,  some 
time  or  other,  be  applied,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  cele- 
brated names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.'     I  kave  lighted  my  pipe 

'  Or  more  oorreotly— the  name  of  Gad— ia  trait  which  has  been  used 
by  Toltaire  to  pi-ove  that  no  true  Mussulman  could  have  ordered  the 
lb      J    f  Alexandria  to  be  burnt. — G. 

I  f  ^ot  to  tell  you  that  two  days  ago  I  was  in  the  House  of  Com 
m  nh  an  English  gentleman  came  to  me,  and  told  me  tiat  ha  had 
1  t  1  to  a  grocer's  shop  for  a  pound  of  raisina,  which  he  received 

w  ]  t  p  n  a  paper  that  he  showed  me.  How  would  you  have  tui'ned 
J  1  at  tl  ght  I  It  was  a  leaf  of  your  history,  and  the  very  oharaotei 
f  Q  n  Elizabeth,  whioh  yon  had  labored  so  finely,  Utile  thinking  it 
would  BO  Boon  come  to  bo  disgraceful  nn  end."  V.  an  humorous  letter  of 
Hume  to  Robertson,  in  Stewart's  Account  cf  tha  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Robertson;  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  viL  p.  108.     Boston  cd.,  1829,-6. 

■  JVo  mortffli  aulhor.  Tlie  epithet  "mortal,"  as  applied,  in  this  place, 
to  "avthor,"  is  very  expressive.  But  the  hammir  of  the  espresaion  de- 
pends on  knowing  that,  no  mortal  man  is  iised,  in  familiar  diseoarse,  simply 
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more  tBan  ouco  witli  the  writings  of  a  prelate ;  and  know  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has  converted  the 
essays  of  a  man  of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candle- 
sticks. I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem 
of  an  eminent  author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several  fragments 
of  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing  day,  which  had  heon  employed  in 
sijtiibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that  means  celebrated  its  subject  in 
a  double  capacity.  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under 
a  Christmas  pie.  Whether  or  no  the  pastry  cook  had  made  use 
of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defenee  of  that  super- 
stitious viand,  I  know  not ;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived 
BO  ^00 1  an  lea  of  the  auth  r  s  j  ety  that  I  bought  the  whol 
book  I  have  oft  profito  1  by  th  se  aoo  dentil  read  ^,8  and 
have  omet  mes  f  nn  1  very  cur  o  s  p  eces  that  are  e  ther  nt  of 
pr  nt  or  not  t  le  n  et  w  th  n  the  shops  of  our  London  book 
Bbllera  For  th  s  reason  when  ny  fr  ends  tal  e  a  ve  oi  } 
1  brary  th  y  a  e  ve  y  rou  h  surf  r  Sf-d  to  fin  I  pon  the  h  It  t 
fol  s  tw  lon^  la  U  o  es  titanding  u[rght  am  ng  n  y  bo  k 
1 11 1  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  1  ned  w  th  le  [ 
erud  t  on  in  1  al  tr  el  terat  ro  I  m  ght  likew  se  ment  on  a 
paj  e  k  te  from  wh  1  I  have  re  e  e  1  f,reat  mprovement  and 
a  hat  case  nh  h  I  v  uld  not  esehange  for  all  tie  beavers  n 
G  eat  B  ita  n  Th  s  mj  n  j^  t  ve  tem[  er  or  rather  mp  rt 
nent  lumour  of  jrj  ^  to  all  sort  fwrtng  t\  m_  nat  I 
aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when 
I  enter  any  house  in  the  country ;  for  I  eaunot  for  my  heart 
leave  a  room  before  I  have  thoroughly  studied  tho  walls  of  it, 
and  examined  the  several  printed  papers  which  are  usually  pasted 

■  The  Puritans  Bcruplcd  eating -what  are  called  Ckrisimas  pyes  Henoa 
the  vaiUerj.  But  that  this  raillery  might  not  ba  conetrued  to  eitemi 
further  than  tie  enhiect  of  it,  he  tahea  care,  at  the  aame  time,  to  speali 
wall  of  the  author's  [Mr.  Bastcr'a]  ganaial  worth  and  piety.  Bo  viiw  waa 
this  axeellent  writer,  evun  in  hia  mirth! — H. 
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upon  them.  The  last  piece  that  I  met  with  upon  this  i 
{■d,Te  me  a  most  esc^iiiaite  pleasure.  Mj  reader  will  think  I  am 
not  serious,  when  I  acquaint  him,  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to 
speat  of  was  the  old  ballad  of  tlie  Two  Children  in  the  Wood, 
which  J8  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common  people,  and  has 
been  tlie  delight  of  most  Eiiglishmen  in  some  part  of  their 
age.' 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  destitutu  of  all 
the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragi- 
cal story,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  ia  a  oopy 
of  nature.     There  is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  Terse  ; 


p  ff  h    w  b  h    g 
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all  hia  simplicity,  it  is  just  tlic  same  kind  of  fiction  which  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Latin  ]»oets  haa  made  nse  of  upon  a  parallel 
occasion ;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Horace,  where  he  descrihes 
himself  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and 
covered  with  leaves  hy  tho  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him.' 

Me  fabuloBie  Vulture  in  Appnlo, 
Alfj-icJB  extra  limen  Apuliie, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

Fi'Onde  uova,  puenim  paluHibes 

Texere ■ 

HoK.1.  ILi.  Od.  4 
In  lofty  Tnltnre'a  rising  grounds, 
Without  my  nurae  Apulia's  bounds, 
When  young  and  tir'd  with  sport  and  play, 
And  bound  with  pleasing  sleep  I  lay. 
Doves  covei''d  me  with  myrtle  boughs. 

Cbekcu. 

I  haTe  Jieard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset,  who  had  the  greatest 
wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
critica,  as  well  as  the  hest  poets,  of  his  ago,  had  a  numerous  col- 
lection of  old  English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in 
the  reading  of  them.     I  can  affirm  the  same  of  Mr,  Drydcn  ;  and 

1  No  burlaJ  thia  ptetly  pair 


Utaiip.  T.  125,  Si 
A  stanza  whith  Gray  probably  had  in  bis  mind  when  he  wi 
i<ite  lines  wbiob  in  a  moment  of  unpaivlonable  hypereilticis 
from  his  elegy. 

•  There  fflflOered  oft,  the  esilieat  of  the  year, 

Tlie  Bed-bresat  Luvea  to  build  and  waAlo  noar, 
A  rii  little  Cutateps  lightly  print  the  ground.' 
And  more  dlreutly  otiil,  Collins,  in  bis  'Diige  in  Cymbeline' 
rbe  Eefl-bfosflt  oft.  at  OTenIng  houTB, 

Shall  klncllf  lend  his  little  aid, 
Wltli  honrj  miKa  nnrt  gMliered  BowBra, 
Tu  dcot  tliB  grouuil  where  lliou  art  laid.'— 3, 
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know  several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  ago  wlio 
are  of  the  same  humour. 

I  might  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere's  thoughts  on 
this  suhject,  as  he  has  expressed  them  in  the  charaflter  of  the 
Misanthrope ; '  hut  those  only  who  are  endowed  with  a  true  great- 
ness of  soul  and  genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images 
of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  simplioity  and  nakednesa. 
As  for  the  little  oonceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only  show 
their  judgment  hy  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  nd- 
mire  these  productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
even  those  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
have  also  the  additional  advantages  of  art.'  L 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  ? 


Otjd.  Met  ji.44T. 
How  in  the  Iooks  does  cflnsdou!  guilt  apppur  I 

Thebe  are  several  arts  which  all  men  are  in  some  measuro 
masters  of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  them. 
Every  one  that  speaks  or  reasons,  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician, 
tliough  he  may  be  wholly  unaccjuainted  with  the  rules  of  gram 
mar  or  logic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  hooks  and  systems.  In 
the  same  manner,  every  one  is  in  some  degree  &  master  of  that 

'  Le  iiiicb«it  goAt  du  Gidcio  en  cols  me  lUt  peur ; 
Soi  p4m3  luDt  groFslore.  ravsjent  beencvnp  melllenrB ; 

Mb.  Acts  1.  SB.  a.— O. 
"  V.  Inti'oduotion — Remavlis    on    Adilison's    signature    iu    the    .Sceu 
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art  whieli  is  generally  distinguished  bj  the  name  of  physiog- 
Doiay ;  and  naturally  forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune  of 
a  stranger,"  from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  arc 
no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but  wo  are 
immediately  striick  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affubic, 
or  a  good-natured  man ;  and  upon  our  first  going  into  a  couipauy 
of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises 
naturally  towards  several  particular  persons,  before  we  have 
beard  them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  as  know  wiio  tliey 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the  countenance,  and 
is  apt  to  discover  itself  in  some  feature  or  other.  I  have  seen  an 
eye  curse  for  half  an  Jiour  together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man 
BcoundrcL  H^othing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  com- 
plain, resent,  languish,  despair,  and  die,  in  dumb  show.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  ao  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humour 
or  ciroum.stanoes  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  sometimes  employed 
myself  from  Charing-Cross  to  the  Koyal- Ex  change  in  drawing 
the  characters  of  those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a 
man  with  a  sour  rivclled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife  ; 
and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance,  think ''  on 
the  happiness"  of  his  friends,  his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous  saying  to  a  stranger 
who  stood  silent  in  his  company,  '  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee.' ' 
But,  with  submission,  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our 
looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more 

1  Socrates — Loijucre  ut  ta  vidaam.  Socratia  voi  ad  adolcsoentem :  Apul, 
Flor.  J.  pr,— a 

'  A  man  otijin 
of  aaather,  but  at 
properly,  "  to  frame  a  notion  of,"  <tc, — H, 

6  Thirth.     It  should  either  be,  "  thinking"  in  r 
bear,"  in  the  foimer  part  of  ihia  aentenoe,  or  else, 
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easily  disguised  tliau  his  countenance. '  In  this  ease,  however, 
I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more  espresaive  than 
the  lines  of  it :  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  nothing  else 
but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made  visihle. 

Those  who  have  established  physiognomy  into  an  art,  and 
laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's  tempers  by  their  faces,  have 
regarded  tie  features  much  more  than  the  air.  Martial  has  a 
pretty  epigram  on  this  Buhjeot. 

Crjne  rnber,  niger  ore,  brevia  pede,  luicina  IteBua; 
Rem  niHgnam  ppicstas,  Zoile,  si  bonus  ea. 

Ep.  iW.  12. 
ThybHsra  and  head  are  of  a  different  die; 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye : 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  Ijcave  oompleat 
Shouid'at  tliou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  dev'lieh  cheat. 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenionB  author  on  this  snbject,  who 
founds  his  speculations  On  the  suppositioa,  that  as  a  man  hath  in 
the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote  likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  siieep, 
a  Uon,  an  hog,  or  any  other  creature,  he  hath  the  same  resem- 
blance in  the  frame  of  hie  mind,  and  is  subject  to  those  passions 
which  are  predominant  in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his  coun- 
tenance. Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  several  faces  that 
are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  overcharging  the  like- 
ness, discovers  the  figures  of  these  several  kinds  of  brutal  faces 
in  human  features. '     I  remember  in  the  life  of  the  famous  Prince 

'  '  Tlie  triio  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  oar  wants  as  to 
conceal  thctn.'  Goldsmith's  Bee,  No.  8,  (Worlis,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Putnam's  ed.) 
The  most  recent  form  in  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  this  thought^  is 
in  one  of  the  numberlees  wittioiems  attributed  to  Tallayrantl. — Or. 

<  J.  B.  Deila  Porte,  born  at  Naples  Iti40,  died  161S :  founder  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Sccreti :  discoverer  of  the  camera  obseara  ;  autlior  of  va- 
rious aeientiSc  works,  besides  fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  a  tragi 
comedy.  The  work  here  referred  to,  was  pubUehed  in  15S6,  under  th« 
title  of  De  ftwmaiio  pkysiogsuymia. — G. 
V.1L.     v.— 11 
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of  Conclg,  the  writer  observes,  the  fane  of  tliat  prince  was  like  tlie 
face  of  an  eagle,  and  that  the  prince  was  very  well  pleased  to  be 
tolii  so.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  he  sure,  tliat  he  had  in 
his  mind  some  general  implicit  Botion  of  this  art  of  physiognomy 
which  I  have  Just  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  when  his  courtiers 
told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an  eagle's,  he  understood  them 
in  the  s  n  maj  n  a  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  sometliiiig 
in  his  1  k  wh  h  h  wod  him  to  be  strong,  active,  piercing,  and 
of  a  r  yal  d  t      Whether  or  no  tho  diiferent  motions  of  the 

animal  j  t  n  1  fl  rent  passions,  may  have  any  effect  on  tlie 
mould   f  th    f  h  n  tho  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or 

mhother  the  same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of  habita- 
tions, I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious.  In  the 
mean  time  I  think  nothing  can  he  more  glorious  than  for  a  man 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured 
man,  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatures  which  Eature 
seems  to  have  set  upon  him  for  the  contrary.  This  very  often 
happens  among  those,  who,  instead  of  being  exasperated  by  tlieir 
own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  themsolves  oii- 
tiiely  to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting  those  beaU' 
ties  which  are  more  lasting,  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  seen 
mdnj  an  amiablo  piece  of  deformity :  and  have  observed  a  cer- 
tain cheaifalneas  in  as  bad  a  system  of  featui'ea  as  ever  was 
clapped  together,  which  hath  appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the 
blooming  charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There  is  a  double  praise 
due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice  ;  in  many  such  eases  tho 
soul  and  the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  nature.  There 
chanced  to  be  a  great  physiognomist  in  his  time  at  Athens,  who 
had  made  strange  discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  inclinations 
by  their  outwai-d  appearances.      Socrates'  disciples,  that  they 
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migtt  pit  this  artist  to  the  trial  earned  him  to  their  master, 
whom  be  had  never  seen  before  and  did  nc  t  know  be  was  then  In 
company  with  him  '  After  a  short  examination  of  his  face,  the 
[  bysiogaomist  j  roi  ounc  d  him  the  most  lewd,  libidinous,  drunben 
old  fellow  that  he  ht  1  ever  met  with  in  bis  whole  life.  Upon 
which  the  disciples  all  bui  =t  out  a  laugh  ng  as.  thinking  they  had 
detected  the  falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told 
them  that  the  ji  nc  pies  of  hi'  art  mi^ht  be  very  true,  notwith- 
standing his  present  mistake  foi  that  be  himself  was  naturally 
luclmed  to  those  paiticular  vices  which  the  physiognomist  bad 
discovered  in  his  eountemnee  lut  tbit  be  bad  conquered  the 
strong  di  j  osit  on  he  i  as  1  o  i  with  1  v  tl  e  dictates  of  pbOoso- 
phy  ' 

We  ate  indeed  tolllj  ai  ancient  lutlci,'  that  Socrates  very 
much  resembled  Silenus  n  h  a  fice  which  we  find  to  have  been 
very  rightly  observed  trom  the  statues  and  busts  of  both  that 
are  still  eitant  as  well  is  on  several  inticjue  seals  and  precious 
Stones  wi  ich  are  fre:iicntlj  enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  euri  us  But  b  wevpr  ibservations  of  this  nature 
may  sometimes  hold  a  wise  man  should  be  particularly  cautious 
how  he  yves  credit  to  a  man  s  outward  appearance.  It  is  an 
irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towaida  one  another,  when 
we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do 
uot  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  hatred  agaiust  a  person 
of  worth  ;   or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured  by  his  as- 

'  Cum  multa  in  oonvantu  vitia  eolJegisset  in  eum  Zopyriia,  qui  ae  nntu- 
lam  cujusquo  ox  forma  prospicei'e  ppofifcebatnr,  dei'ieits  eat  a  ismtene,  qui 
ilia  in  SooFiite  vitia  con  agnoacerent:  ab  illo  aatem  Socmia  eublevnlii^ 
cum  ilia  sibi  signa,  aed  ratione,  a  ee  dejecta  dicerat  Clceco  Tiiauiil.  L 
iv.  e.  Zl.—a. 

'■  V.  PIftto.     Symp.  o.  S2— and  Xeii.  Symp.  o.  5.— G, 

IE  tiien  III  company  with  him,"  an  refer 
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peot,  whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much  when  we  are  ao- 
(juaintod  with  his  real  character  ?  Br.  Moore,  in  his  admira- 
ble' System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to 
take  a  prejudice  against  a  man  for  his  loolce,  among  the  smaller 
vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a 
Prosopolepsia.'  I,, 
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se  fi'ostm  seolnbei-e  omtbuDi. 


COBH 


happy  h( 


nh  lazy  morron  w<il  be  lite  tn-ilsy. 

That  yesteranj  ta  gone,  and  notlili^  gainei 
And  a]]  Ui;  fraitlMS  da^a  will  Uius  be  dii 
For  thon  hast  mora  tO'morrows  yoi  to  a^ 
And  iTlit  be  ever  Co  begin  thy  task ; 
Who,  like  IJie  hindmost  cbfiiiot  wliei^ls  ar< 
Slil!  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  roaoli  tbe  nie 


As  my  eorrespoodents  upon  the  subject  of  love  are  very  au- 
erous,  it  is  my  design,  if  possible,  to  range  them  undet  several 

I  A  Grool:  word  used  in  the  N.  T.  Kom.  ii.  11,  and  Eph  vi  9,  whera 
is  said  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persona.  Here  it  signifies  a  pieju 
ce  against  a  persou  formed  from  hia  countenance,  &o,,  too  hastily  — C 

»  Rightly  so  oat.ed,  though  now  nnioh  iieeleuted  and   almost   forgot 
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heads,  and  address  myself  to  them  at  different  times.  The  first 
branch  of  them,  to  whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper,  are 
those  that  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are 
for  spinning  out  the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immodeiato  length 
without  being  able  either  to  close  with  their  lovers,  or  to  dismiss 
them.  I  have  many  letters  by  me  filled  with  eompljunta  against 
this  sort  of  women.  In  one  of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother 
of  the  eoiff'  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  Yicesimo  noito 
Caroli  Semmdi,  before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Tem- 
ple ;  that  he  prosecuted  it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  that  at  present  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  law ;  and  notwith- 
standing he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been  long  since 
brought  to  an  issue,  tbe  fair  one  still  demurs.  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  this  gentleman's  phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish 
tliia  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of  Demurrers.  I  find  by  another 
letter  from  one  that  calls  himself  Thyrais,  that  his  mistress  has 
been  demurring  above  these  seven  years.  But  among  all  my 
plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pity  the  unfortunate  Philander, 
a  man  of  a  constant  passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forth, 
that  the  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  she  is 
past  ohild-b earing.  Strephoo  appears  by  his  letter  to  be  a  very 
choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably  smitten  with  one  that  demurs  out 
of  selfinterest.  He  tells  me  with  great  passion,  that  she  has 
bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth ;  that  she  drilled  him  on  to  five  and 
fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age 
if  she  can  find  her  account  in  another.  I  shall  conclude  this 
narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam,  Hopewell,  a  very  pleas- 
ant fellow,  who  it  seems  has  at  last  married  a  demurrer ;  I  must 
only  premise,  that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle  companion, 
has  been  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upon  account  of  his  paS' 
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sion,  ever  since  the  jeai  one  thousand  six  liindr&d  ind  eighty- 

"  Dear  Sia, 
"  You  know  very  well  my  passion  for  Mrs,  Martha,  and  what 
a  dance  she  has  led  me :  she  took  me  out  at  the  age  of  twoaud- 
twenty,  and  dodged  with  mo  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved 
ter  till  she  has  grown  as  grey  as  a  eat,  and  am  with  much  ado 
become  tbe  master  of  her  person,  such  as  it  is  at  present.  She 
is,  however,  in  my  eye,  a  very  charming  old  woman.  We  often 
lament  that  we  did  not  marry  sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame 
for  it  but  herself.  Toa  know  very  well  that  she  would  never 
think  of  me  whilst  she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.  I  havo  put  tho 
date  of  my  passion  (Anno  Amaris  trigesiimi  prima)  instead  of  a 
poaie,  on  my  wedding-ring.  I  expect  you  should  send  me  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  j  or,  if  you  please,  an  epithalamium,  upon  this 

"  Mrs.  Martha's  and  your's  eternally, 
"  Sam.  Ho] 


In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has  also  a  very 
bad  influence  on  tbo  public,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the  folly 
of  demurring  from  two  or  three  reflections,  which  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  thoughts  of  ray  fair  readers. 

Eirst  of  all  I  would  have  them  seriously  think  on  the  short- 
ness of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to 
play  all  her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave 
before  she  Las  done  deliberating.  Were  the  age  of  man  the  same 
that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half  a  century 
to  a  scruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  she 
nine  hundred  years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  before  she  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.     But,  alas  ' 
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reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I  would  likewise  recom- 
mend to  a  demurrer,  and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling 
in  love  when  she  is  about  threescore,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her 
doubts  and  scruples  before  that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter 
spring,  that  sometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old  woman,  and 
turns  her  into  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange  figure  she  will  make, 
if  she  chances  to  get  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a.  final  re- 
solution, in  that  unseasonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  by  any  thing  I  have  here 
said,  to  discourage  that  natural  modesty  in  the  ses,  which  renders 
a  retreat  from  tbe  first  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fashionable 
and  graceful :  all  that  I  intend,  is,  to  advise  them,  when  tliey  are 
prompted  by  reason  and  inclination,  to  demur  only  out  of  form, 
and  so  far  as  decency  requires,  A  virtuous  woman  should  reject 
the  first  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man  does  that  of  a  bishop- 
ric ;  but  I  would  advise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  persist 
in  refusing  what  they  secretly  approve.  I  would  in  tliis  particu- 
lar propose  the  esamplo  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton 
has  represented  her  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear transcribing  entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to 
my  present  purpose. 
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T]ie  rit  Ub  foriod  and  fashion'd  with  hie  hands ; 
Under  bis  forming  hands  a  creatuj'e  grew, 
Mttulike,  but  diffrant  eex,  so  lovely  fair, 
Tbat  what  seem'd  faic  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  uov 
Mean,  or  in  her  anmm'd  up,  in  her  contain' d. 
And  in  her  looks,  -which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  ah'  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

She  dieappear'd,  and  left  me  dark.    I  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  erer  to  deplore 
Her  loea,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure ; 
When  ont  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  harin  luy  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bes'iAiw 
To  make  her  amiable.    On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heaT'nly  Maier,  tiiongh  unseen. 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninform'J 
Of  nuptial  sanotity  and  manioge  rites; 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I  oveijoy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud : 

This  turu  hath  made  amends  ;  thoiv  haat  fulfill'd 
Thy  words,  Creator,  bounteous  and  benign  1 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviestt     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought, 
Tet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  bnt  retir'd 
The  more  desirable ;  or,  to  say  all. 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turii'd: 
I  followed  her:  She  what  was  honour  knew 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
1  led  her  blushing  lite  the  mom 
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There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a,  consider ition  nioie  effectual  to 
extinguisli  inordinate  desires  in  the  soul  of  man  thin  the  notions 
of  Plato  and  his  followers  npon  that  suhiect  Tliej  tell  us,  that 
every  passion  which  has  hecn  contracted  by  the  soul  during  her 
residence  in  the  body,  remains  with  her  m  a  separate  state  ;  and 
that  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more  than 
the  man  does  from  himself  when  he  is  in  his  house,  or  in  open 
air.  When,  therefore,  the  obscene  passions  in  particular  have 
ouee  taken  root,  and  spread  themselves  in  tte  soul,  they  cleave  to 
ner  inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever  after  the  body  is  east 
off  and  thrown  aside.  As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doc- 
trine, they  observe,  that  a  lewd  youth,  who  goes  on  in  a  continued 
course  of  voluptuousness,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinoua 
old  man ;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in  tKe  mind  when  it  ia 
altogether  dead  in  the  body ;  n  y  th  t  th  d  '  e  grows  more  vio- 
lent, and  (like  all  other  habit  )  ath  t  gth  by  ago,  at  the 
aaine  time  that  it  has  no  powe  f  ut  ng  ta  own  purposes. 
If,  say  they,  the  soul  is  the  m  t  Ij  t  t  hese  passions  at  a 
time  when  she  has  the  least  in  t  t  n  f  n  the  body,  we  may 
well  suppose  she  will  still  retain  th  m  wh  n  b  is  entirely  divest- 
ed of  it.  The  very  substance  of  th  If  stored  with  them  ; 
the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  b  u    d      the   inflammation 

will  rage  to  all  eternity. 

In  this,  therefore,  (say  the  Platonists)  contiists  the  punish- 
ment of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death  :  he  is  tormented  with  do 
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Birea  wIiicL  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gratify  solicited  by  a  pas- 
Bion  which  has  neither  objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it :  he  lives 
in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  impotence,  ana  always  burns  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  he  always  despairs  to  possess.  It  is  for  this 
reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls  of  tlie  dead  appear  frequently 
in  ccemiteries,  and  hover  about  the  places  where  their  bodies  are 
buried,  as  still  hankering  after  their  old  bruta!  pleasures,  and  de- 
siring again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  Iiave  made  use  of  this  Pla- 
tonic notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions 
after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato, 
indeed,  carries  his  thought  very  far,  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his 
opinion  of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial.  Though,  I  must 
confess,  if -one  did  believe  that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and 
women  wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  regioaSj  and  entertain- 
ed themselves  with  the  sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  devise 
a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato 
has  touched  upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state  of  torments  in 
the  description  of  Tantalus,  who  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an 
eternal  thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  that  fled  from  his 
lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  oast  the  whole  system  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  hla  .^ueid,  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a  volup 
tuary  after  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speakiug  of. 

Aurea  fulnva  lorie,  epula:que  ante  ora  [ni'atffi 
Rf^fioo  luxn  ;  fniiftrum  maxima  juxla 
Aeuubat,  et  niauibns  pioljibet  coatiDger«  mensaa; 
Eiiui^itqiie  facem  attuUena,  atqiie  i]iti>niit  oie. 
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Tliej  lie  below  on  golden  beds  ■.  isplaj'd 
And  genial  feoets  with  I'e^Eil  pomp  are  inade. 
The  queeo  of  fuiiea  by  their  aide  is  set, 
And  BnatclieB  ttota  their  mouths  th'  uutosted  meal; 
WiiToh  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears, 
Tossing  her  toroh,  and  thund'ring  in  their  ears. 

Dbvden. 

That  I  miy  1  little  ilkuite  the  s«-veiity  uf  this  my  specula- 
tion (which  otherwioe  may  lo'-e  me  sevei  d  of  my  polite  readers)  1 
shall  translate  a  story  that  bas  besn  quoted  upon  another  occa- 
sion hy  one  of  the  moat  leiined  Dien  of  tlie  present  age,  as  I  find 
it  m  the  original  The  reader  will  see  it  la  not  foreign  to  my 
prLSont  subject,  and  I  daie  'iiy  will  think  it  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  a  person  lying  under  the  tormenti  of  such  a  kind  of  tanta- 
hsm  01  Platonic  hell,  ai  that  which  we  have  now  under  consider- 
ation Monsieui  Poiitignan,  ipealting  of  a  love -ad  venture  that 
happened  to  him  in  the  eountiy  gues  the  following  account 
of  it.' 

"When  I  was  in  the  coijn try  last  summer,  I  was  often  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  charming  women,  who  had  all  the  wit 
aud  beauty  one  oould  desire  la  female  companions,  with  s,  dash  of 
coquetry,  that  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable 
torments.  I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love  with  both  of  them,  and 
Lad  such  frequent  opportunities  of  pleading  my  passion  to  them 
when  they  were  asunder,  that  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  particular 
favours  from  each  of  them.  As  I  was  walking  one  evening  in  my 
chamber  with  nothing  about  mo  but  ray  night-gown,  they  both 
came  into  my  room  and  told  me,  that  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that  was  in  the  same  house,  provi- 
ded I  would  bear  a  part  in  it.  Upon  this  they  told  me  such  a 
plausible  story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and  agreed 
to  do  whatever  they  should  require  of  me.     They  immediately 

'  Thia  13  a  paraphrase  of  a  storj  in  the  'Acadi5mie  Galanle,'  a  litllo 
book  pi'inted  in  Paris  in  3533.— L, 
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began  to  swaddle  mo  up  in  my  night-gown  witli  long  piocea  of 
linen,  which  they  folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  mo  in  above 
an  hundred  yards  of  swathe  :  my  arras  were  pressed  to  my  aides, 
and  my  legs  closed  together  by  ao  many  wrappers  one  over 
another,  that  I  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood 
bolt  upright  upon  one  end  in  this  autique  figure,  one  of  the  ladies 
burst  out  a  laughmg  '  And  now  Foiiligtian,  (says  she,)  we  intend 
t(i  perform  tho  prcm  se  that  we  find  you  have  extorted  from  each 
of  us.  You  hive  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare  say 
you  are  a  better  bred  cavalier  than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to 
ladies  that  desire  it  of  you  '  After  having  stood  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, I  begged  them  to  unease  me,  and  to  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.  '  No,  no,  (say  they,)  we  like  you  very  well  as  jou  are  ;' 
and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bedin  all  my  swaddles.  The  room  was  lighted  up  on 
all  sides ;  and  I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of  sheets, 
with  my  head  (which  was,  indeed,  the  only  part  I  could  move) 
upon  a  very  high  pillow :  this  was  no  sooner  done,  but  my  two 
female  friends  oame  into  bed  to  me  in  their  finest  night-clothes. 
Tou  may  easily  guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  who  saw  a  couple 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  uudrest  and  abed  with  him, 
without  being  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I  begged  tliem  to  release 
me,  and  struggled  all  I  could  to  get  loose,  wHch  I  did  with  so 
much  violence,  that  about  mid-night  they  both  leaped  out  of  the 
bed,  crying  out  they  were  undone.  But  seeing  me  safe,  they  took 
their  posts  again,  and  renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all  my 
prayers  and  endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed  myself  as  well  aa 
I  could ;  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not  unbind  me,  I 
would  fall  asleep  between  them,  and  by  that  means  disgrace  them 
for  ever.  But,  alas  I  this  was  impossible  :  could  I  have  been 
disposed  to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by  several  little  ill- 
natured  cai'essos  and  endearments  which  they  bestowed  upon  me 
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As  much  devoted  as  I  aoi  to  womankind,  I  would  not  pass  sucli 
another  night  to  be  master  of  the  whole  sex  My  leadei  will 
doubtless  be  eurjnus  to  know  whit  became  of  me  tho  next  mom 
ing :  why,  trulj ,  my  bed  fellows  left  me  ahunt  an  hour  ht,tore 
day,  and  told  me  it  I  would  he  good,  and  he  still,  ttej  woul  1 
send  somebody  to  t  ike  me  up  a&  suun  as  it  was  time  foi  me 
to  rise.  Accordingly  about  niue  o'clock  m  tho  morniug  an  old 
woman  came  to  unswathe  me  I  hoie  all  this  very  patiently,  bemg 
resolved  to  take  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  mea- 
sures with  them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty ;  but  upon  asking  my 
old  woman  what  was  become  of  the  two  ladies,  she  told  me  she 
believed  they  were  by  that  time  ■within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that 
thej  went  in  a  coach  and  eis  before  five-a-clock  in  the  morning." 

1. 
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Convlvra  props  dlsEcntito  vlflcnlnr, 

PoBcentes  Turin  joultum  diveraa  palito; 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem !— — — 

Hot  II  Bp,  61. 

Wbat  won'd  yon  havo  me  do, 

When  ont  of  t.v6nty  I  can  pJense  not  two  ? 
One  likes  the  plieasnnt's  wing,  and  one  the  leg ; 
TbB  Tulgnt  boil,  the  learned  ruaat  an  egg; 
Hfltd  task  to  bit  the  palate  of  £Dcb  gueela. 

Looking  over  the  late  paehet  of  letters  whieh  have  been  sent 
to  me,  I  found  the  following  one. 

■'  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea  equipage ;  and  my  servaivt 
knows  my  humour  so  well,  that  calling  for  my  breakfast  thia 
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morning  (it  being  past  my  usual  hour)  she  answered  the  SrEcTA- 
■^OK,  was  not  yet  come  in ;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled,  and  she 
expected  it  every  moment.  Having  thus  in  part  signified  to  you 
the  esteem  and  veneration  which  I  have  for  jou,  I  must  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books  which  you  have  promised  to 
recommend  to  onr  sex;  for  I  have  deferred  furnishing  my  closet 
with  authors,  'till  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular,  being 
your  daily  disciple  and  humble  servant. 

In  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  I  am  veiy  proud  of,  I 
must  acquaint  her,  and  the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  I  have 
called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,'  I  have 
received  many  letters  upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  of. 

In  the  first  class  I  shall  take  notice  of  those  which  come  to 
rae  from  eminent  booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them,  mention 
with  respect  the  authors  they  have  printed,  and  consequently  Lave 
an  eye  to  their  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  of  the  ladies 
One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  for  women  to 
have  true  no_tions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that  therefore  they  can- 
not peruse  a,  better  book  than  Dalton's  Country  Justice  :  another 
thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  complete  Jockey.  A  third, 
observing  the  curiosity  and  desire  of  prying  into  secrets,  which  he 
tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of  opinion  this  female  inclina^ 
tion,  if  well  dii'ected,  might  turn  very  much  to  their  advantage, 
and  therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations." 
A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  a  lady  can- 
not be  thoroughly  accomplished  who  has  not  read  The  secret 

1  V.  No.  37-140-163  and  note.— 0.  *  V.  No.  3T-163  and  note.— G. 

»  This  gaiety  on  Mr.  Meda's  Book  may  be  foi^iven  to  Mr,  Addison,  who 
WHB  not  likely  to  comprahend  the  snbjaot,  or  the  merit  of  it,  tvheu  so  ni*Qj 
of  our  best  divine  did  noi — H. 
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Treaties  and  Negotiations  of  the  MaraJial  D'Eatrades.  Mr. 
Jacob  Tonson,  jan.  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle's  Dictionary  might 
be  of  very  great  use  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them  general 
sohelara.  Another,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  thinks  it 
highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  cliild  should  read  Mr. 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  ;  as  another  is  very  importunate 
with  me  to  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers  The  Finishing 
Stroke ;  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Patriarchal  Scheme,  &c. 

In  the  second  olass  I  shall  mention  books  which  are  recom- 
mended by  husbands,  if  I  may  believe  the  writers  of  them. 
Whether  Or  no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated  ones  I  can^ 
not  tell,  hut  the  books  they  recommend  are  as  follows,  A  Para- 
phrase on  the  History  of  Susanna.  Rules  to  keep  Leut.  The 
Christian's  Overthrow  prevented.  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play- 
house. The  Virtues  of  Oamphiro,  with  Directions  to  make 
Camphire  Tea,  The  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheapsidc  desires  me 
that  I  would  advise  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistressca 
of  Wingate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a  postscript,  that  he 
b]      IwU      tf       t  Th    C       t       of  Kent's  Receipts. 

Imy  k  ttll  ttm  Ives  as  a  third  olass  among 
th       my  I     d     t       d  p     y    ounsellors.     In  a  letter  from 

t  tl   m  I  1       d  t    jl       Pharamond'  at  the  head  of 

my     tal  g  i    f  I  th    k  p    j.       to  give  the  second  place  to 

C  1  C   [     1 11     b  t  to  think    fig  n 

[       th      k         wlm        Ifd  votion,  nor    f  h  ng  tl    Ir 

f         wthbk      fb        wfy      Plorella  d  t     kn  w  if 

th  y  b    k    w   tt  t  prudes,  a   1    nt      t    m     if 

th  t   g       th  m     il  y  library.     Ply     f    11       ta 

have  their  several  advocates :  All  for  Love  is  m  nf  n  I  I  'o 
fifteen  letters ;  Sophonisba,  or  Hannibal's  Oveith  w  al  i 
J— 8Tw(.  celebrated  ramBnoea,  written  bj  M.  In  Cal£ reue<io.— Q 
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the  Innocent  Adultery  is  likewise  highly  approved  of ;  Mithridatea 
King  of  Pontus  Laa  many  friends  ;  Alesander  the  Great  and 
Aurenzebe  have  the  aamo  numher  of  voices  :  hut  Theodosius,  or 
the  Force  of  Love,  carries  it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books  as  have  been 
proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and  those  who  appear  ooinpeteut 
judges  of  this  matter,  and  must  here  take  occasion  to  thank  A  H, 
whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himself  under  those  two  letters,  for  his 
advice  upon  this  subject  ■  but  as  I  find  the  work  I  h-ive  under 
takntob  ffilhd  I 


d 
fi  d     U 


M 


a  work  of  this  nature  the  more  necessary ;  besides,  I  am  the  more 
encouraged,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  I  see  the  sex  daily  im- 
proving by  these  my  speculations.  My  f^r  readers  are  already 
deeper  scholars  than  the  beaus :  I  could  name  some  of  them  who 
talk  much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that  make  a  figure 
at  Will's  ;  and  as  I  frequently  receive  letters  from  the  fine  ladiea 
and  pretty  fellows,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  former  are 
superior  to  the  others  not  only  in  the  sense  but  in  the  spelling 
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This  oannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  female  world,  and 
keep  them  from  being  oharmed.  by  those  empty  coxcombs  thai 
have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the  women,  though  laughed  at 
among  the  moii. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattlo  passes  for  a.n  im- 
pertinent fellow,  that  Will.  Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  and 
that  Frank  Smoothly  himself  is  within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb, 
in  case  I  think  fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is 
my  buainesa  in  some  measure  to  detect  such  as  would  lead  asti'ay 
weak  minds  by  their  false  pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour 
and  gallantry,  I  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best  lights  I  am  able 
to  the  fair  sex  for  the  continuation  of  these  discoveries.  L. 


No.  93.     SATUKDAY,  JUNE  16. 


Tlion  solae  Ibe  present,  use  Ihy  prime, 

Orbequ. 

Wb  all  of  as  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca,' 
and  yet  have  mncb  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  witb.  '  Our 
lives,  (says  be}  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in 
doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  tliat  we  ought 
to  do  :  we  are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting 
us  thougb  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.'     That  noble  pliilo 

'  Tie  brovitatc  yitas  aJ  Pauliniim  lib.  pasniiit~C. 
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fiopher  lias  described  our  inconsistency  w  li     n  h 

partionlar,  by  all  those  various  turns  of      p  d   h     gh 

which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  n    u     ten    w   h  f 

in  a  point  that  bears  some  afSnity  to  th    f    n  Th      h  w 

aeem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  g  w  w  h    g 

every  period  of  it  at  an  end.     The  mi  g  h 

then  to  he  a  man  of  business,  then  to  mak  n  h 

arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.     Thus       h  ugh    h    wh 
is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  th  d  vi     n» 

appear  long  and  tedious.     We  are  for  1    g  h  p 

general,  but  would  fain  contract  the  par  w      h  ni 

posed.      The  usurer  would  be  very  well  t  h 

time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  p  m   n  d 

quarter-day.     The  politician  would  be  <?  d 

years  in  his  life,  could  he  plaoe  things  in  w 

fancies  they  will  stand  in  after  such  a  r  f     m        Th 

lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  ex       n  h    m  m 

that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy  m        g      Thu         f 
as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad    n  m  ta    f 

lives,  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  doe       S  h  f 

day  hang  upon  our  hands  ;  nay,  wc  wish  away  whole  years  ,  and 
travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild 
and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may 
arrive  Jt  those  several  little  settlements  oi  imagmary  points  of 
rest  whioh  aie  dispeised  up  and  down  m  it 

If  wo  divide  the  life  of  most  men  mto  twenty  part',  we  shall 
find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gajs  ind  oha'fms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasure  nor  bu^me^s  I  Jo  not, 
however,  ineludo  m  this  calculition  the  life  of  those  men  « ho 
are  in  a  perpetual  huiry  of  affair"*,  but  of  those  onh  who  are  not 
always  engaged  m  scones  of  action ,   and  J  Lope  I  ah  lU  no'  dj 
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an  unacceptable  piece  of  service  to  these  personSj  if  I  point  out 
to  them  eertain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaisea  of 
life.     Tlie  methoda  I  shall  propose  to  them  are  as  follow. 

The  first  is  tte  esercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most  general  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  That  particular  scheme  which  comprehends 
the  social  virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrious 
temper,  and  find  a  man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active 
station  of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  comfort 
the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  in  our 
lives.  A  man  has  frequent  oppffrtunities  of  mitigating  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  party:  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserving 
man ;  of  softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying 
the  prejudiced ;  which  are  all  of  ttem  employments  sijited  to  a 
reasonable  nature,  and  bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who 
can  busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find  employment  for 
th  t      Ih  wh    hw  I    g    h     1  f         ml  1 

dtttfmpyd  t  I  thtmt 

1      m  t        wh    h  y       IS      bl  t  i  t  t 

m      t  m  w  th  th    gr    t      th        f  h    1  Th     m      wh    1 

1  bbtl  fthd  p  kpp 

pptlhfl  ftl  djy  ymmttl 

t   f    t         t   th    k    g  h  m    If  mp    y  w  th   his   d         t 

dbtff       d        Tttm  Ih  t       Imt 

mi       b!    f     1       tt  b      1  H      th     £,1 1        1  p 

th    m    t  b       d    t       h  t  wl       th         f    th      m  th    , 

most  unactive :  he  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart 
burns  with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the 
is  of  that  presence  which  every  where  surrounds  him  ; 
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or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  Its  appreheu- 
sions,  to  the  great  supporter  of  its  existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  neoessitj  of  a  man's  being 
■virtuous,  that  he  may  have  something  to  do  ;  hut  if  we  consider 
further,  that  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for 
the  time  it  lasts,  but  that  its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of 
oar  esigtenee  whioh  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole 
eternity  is  to  take  its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here 
employ  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  tho  argnmeut  redoubles  upon  us  for 
putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve,  and  has  oppor- 
tunities of  turning  it  all  to  good  account,  what  shall  we  think  of 
him  if  ho  suffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  em- 
ploys even  the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage  ?  But 
because  the  mmd  cannot  be  alwiys  in  its  fervours,  nur  strained 
up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necesa^rj  to  fiud  out  pioper  employ 
meats  for  it  in  its  reliiitions 

The  next  method,  therefore,  thit  I  would  propose  to  fill  up 
our  time,  should  he  useful  and  innocent  divei'iions  I  must  cju 
fess  I  think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  tltogcthu 
conversant  in  luch  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  hue 
nothing  else  fo  recommend  them,  but  that  theie  n  na  huit  lu 
them.  Wtetlior  any  kind  of  gaming  hia  even  thus  much  to  sav 
for  itself,  I  shall  nut  dotermme  ,  but  I  think  it  is  very  wondiiful 
t  p  f   the  bcit  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hoiiis 

t        h  h  ffl       and  dividing  a  pack  of  oiids  with  no  other 

t  n  b  t  wh  t  IS  made  up  of  a  few  g^me  phiases,  md  no 
tl  d  18  but  th  e  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  together  m 
d  ff     nt  fig  Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  heat  any  one  of  this 

Bi  mpl         g  that  life  is  short  i 

Th  t  m  ght  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
hi       d       f  1  tainments  were  it  uader  proper  regulations. 
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But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably  as  in  tlie  con- 
ver'^ation  of  a  well-cLosen  friend.     Tliere  is  indeed  no  blessing  of 
life  that  is  a,ny  way  comparable  to  the  onjoyiueut  of  a  discreet 
dt  fdlteaadllt)  dl  d 

mp  th    u  d      t     d  1       th       1 1        1  k    wl  dg 

a        t      Tirtu     a  d   g    d  !  t  th        d     11  y    th 

pas  and  finds     mpl  ym  nt  f      m    t     f  th         a  t  h  u  s 

flf 

Ntt-iuhan     tmywthapt      1      p  wld 

i        u    aft  m  In         t        w  th        h 

bl     t        t    t  d      1  th       w  th  wh  m  th 

h    h       ij    1  fi    t        tl    t     Id  m  d 

n  m     y    th  f  1     mu    m     t      f  1  f      wl     h 

would  emleavonr  to  multiply,  that  one  mi^ht  on  all  occasions  have 
recourse  to  something,  rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 
run  adrift  with  mj  passion  that  chances  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  music,  painting,  or  architeoturc,  is 
like  one  that  has  another  sense,  when  compared  with  sucji  as  have 
no  relish  of  those  arte.  The  florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener, 
the  husbandman,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplishments  to  tlie 
man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many  ways 
useful  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none  so  proper  to  fill 
up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining  au- 
thors.  But  this  I  sliall  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some  uieo.- 
Bure  interferes  with  the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose  in 
another  paper,  for  the  employment  of  our  dead  unaotive  hours, 
and  which  I  shall  .  ily  mention  in  general  to  be,  Ihc  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  L. 
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The  last  method  whioli  I  proposed  in  my  Saturday's  paper, 
for  filliDg  up  those  empty  spaces  of  life  whicli  arc  so  tedious  aud 
burdensome  to  idle  people,  is  the  employing  ourselves  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man  may  conSunie  his  whole  life  in  the 
stiidy  of  it,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  ali  its  qualities. 
The  tiTjth  of  it  ia,  there  is  not  a  single  science,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
tliat  might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life,  though  it 
were  much  longer  than  it  ia. 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on'those  beaten  subjects  of  tho  use- 
fulness  of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleasure  and  porfcotioii  it  gives 
tho  mind,  nor  on  the  methods  of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any 
particular  branch  of  it,  all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  writers  ;  but  shall  indulge  myself  in  a  speculation  that  is 
more  uncommon,  and  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  more  enter- 

I  have  before  shewn  how  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear 
long  and  tedious ;  and  shall  here  endeavoui  f  o  shew  how  those 
parts  of  lifo  which  are  exercised  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pui 
suits  of  knowledge,  are  long,  hut  not  tedious,  and  bj  that  mtins 
discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at  the  same  tmie 
of  turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  "  That  we  get  the  idea  of  time,  or  dun 
tion,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  suci  eed  one  aiio 
ther  in  our  minds  :  that  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly 
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without  dreamir.g,  we  have  no  peroeption  of  time,  or  tho  length 
of  it,  whilst  we  sleep  ;  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  off 
to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think  again,  seem  to  have 
no  distance."  To  which  the  author  adds,  "  And  so  I  doubt  not 
but  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep 
oaly  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  succession 
ot  ethers  and  we  ^ee,  fhit  one  who  fisea  h  s  thoughts  very  in 
tentl>  on  one  thmg  so  ao  to  take  but  1  ttle  nitice  of  the  "iucces 
sion  of  ideas  that  pass  m  hia  mmd  whilst  he  11  taken  up  with 
that  earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  tecount  1  go  1 
part  of  that  durition  and  thinks  that  time  shelter  than  it  is 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  consider  a  man  is 
en  one  side  siiortening  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing  or  but  a 
few  things  so,  on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  emplojmg  his 
thrnghts  on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  con 
atant  succession  of  iJeis  Accordingly  Monsieur  Mallebianelie 
in  his  E  iquiry  after  Truth  (wh  eh  was  published  several  years 
before  Mr  Loeke  s  Es^ay  on  Human  Understanding)  tells  us 
that  it  IS  possible  some  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  aa  long 
as  we  do  a  thousand  years  or  lurk  upm  that  space  of  duration 
which  we  cill  a  minute  as  an  horn  a  week  a  mouth,  or  an  whole 
age. 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Maliebranehe  is  capable  of  some  lit- 
tle explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Loeke ;  for 
if  our  notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  reflecting  on  the  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  onr  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different  beings  may 
have  different  notions  of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  aeeording  aa 
their  ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally  distinct  in  each  of  them 
follow  one  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

1  Eseay  B.  2,  «h.  siv.  Beet.  4.— C. 
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There  is  a,  famous  pasaage  in  the  Alcoran, i  whioti  looks  as  if 
Mahomet  had  been  possessed  of  tlie  notion  we  are  now  speaking 
of.  It  is  there  said,  that  tho  angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out 
of  tia  hed  one  moraing  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the 
Boven  heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a 
distinct  view  of;'  and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  eonfei- 
encea  with  God,  was  brought  hack  again  to  his  bed.  All  this, 
Bays  the  Alooran,  was  transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  tlnit 
Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his  bed  still  warm,  and  took  ap  an 

'  Not  in  He  Koran,  but  a  tradition.     V.  Ii'ving's  Mahomet,  oh.  sxii. — (t. 

•  Which  the  prophet  took  a  dislinnl  viea  of.  This  way  of  throwing  the 
preppiilioa  to  tne  end  of  a,  aenteiice,  is  among  ths  peeuliarities  of  Mr.  AH- 
SisoQ'B  manner  ;  and  was  dei'ired  from  his  nice  ear.  Tlie  aeoret  deserves 
to  be  explained.  The  English  tongue  is  naturally  grave  and  majestia. 
The  rAy(W  oorrespoiida  to  the  genius  of  it;  and  runs,  alaiofltwhelherwe 
will  or  no,  into  iambioa.  Bnl;  the  continuity  of  this  solemn  meiuure  bos  an 
ill-affect^  where  the  subject  is  not  of  moment.  Mr.  Addison's  delieate  ear 
made  him  sensible  of  this  defect  in  tlie  rhjthm  of  our  UogiH^a,  and  buji;> 
gested  to  him  the  propav  onre  for  it;  whioh  was,  to  break  the  continued 
larabio  measure,  espeoiiilly  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  where  tlie  weiglit  of 
it  would  tie  most  feJIi  by  apr^otition,  or  otlier  short  word,  of  no  ampliasis 
in  the  sense,  nnd  without  accent,  thrown  into  that  part :  whence,  a  trochee, 
being  introduced  into  the  place  of  an  iambus,  would  giva  that  air  of  negli- 
gence, and  what  the  French  call  "legaret^"  which,  in  a  work  of  gaiety  or 
elegance,  ie  fonnd  aotahing.  Fop  instanca;  hadtJia  author  said,  "of  which 
the  prOphSt  took  a  distiaot  view" — the  metre  hod  been  wholly  iambic,  or, 
what  is  WDi'se,  would  ha^e  been  loaded  with  a  spondee  in  the  last  font, 
and  the  accent  must  have  fallen,  with  solemnity,  on  the  word  "viem."  But 
by  reaerving  the  preposition  "  of,"  to  the  end  of  tlia  sentenoe,  he  gains  this 
aUTantage,  wint  "  meio  of  "  becomes  a  trochee ;  and  the  ear  la  not  only  re- 
lieved by  the  variety,  but  eaoapfs  the  "ictus"  of  a  too  important  close. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  fi'eq^nently  terminates  a  aentenoe,  or  parHgt?aph, 
by  snob  unpretending  phrases,  as,  Of  it — of  him — to  hSr — fram  them,  4e. ; 
which  liave  tha  same  effect  on  the  ear,  (the  ftooent  here,  falling  on  the  pre- 
position) and  give  a  careless  air  to  the  rhythm,  exactly  anitcd  to  the  sub- 
ject and  genius  of  theaa  littla  assays:  though  the  common  reader,  whodocs 
not  enter  into  tha  beauty  of  tliia  contrivance,  is  ready  to  censure  the  author, 
as  wanting  nerve  and  force. 

In  tha  formai  style,  it  is  evident,  this  liberty  should  be  pai  ingly  used : 

lighter  forms  of  composition,  the  Addiaoniin  teroiiTtnlion,  le  we  may  iail 
it^  has  an  extreme  grace. — H. 

Here  Hard  differs  from  Blair  (r  Bla  r  &^  t.  xu  )  an]  I  am  ^lad  to 
have  on  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  H  ird  — G 
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eanten  pitcher  (which  waa  thrown  down  at  the  jerj  instant  thai 
the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away)  before  the  water  was  all 
spilt 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish  Tales  which  re- 
lates to  this  passage  of  that  famous  impostor,  and  hears  some 
affinity  to  the  subject  we  are  now  upon. 

A  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  used  to  langh  at  this 
circumstance  in  Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  altogether  impossi- 
ble and  absurd  ;  but  conversing  one  day  with  a  great  doctor  in 
the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  the  doctor  told 
him  he  would  quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  passage 
in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would  consent  to  do  what  he 
should  desire  of  him.  Upon  this  the  sultan  was  directed  to  place 
himself  by  an  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly ;  and 
as  he  stood  hy  the  tub  imid^t  a  circle  of  his  great  men,  the  holy 
man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into  the  watei,  and  diiw  it  up 
again;  the  king  acccrdiiiglj  thrnSit  his  head  into  the  watt,r,  and 
at  the  same  time  found  himself  it  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  a 
sea-shore.  The  kmg  immediately  began  to  rage  against  his  doo 
tor  for  this  piece  of  tieacherj  and  witchcraft,  but  at  length, 
knowing  it  was  in  ^ain  to  be  angij  he  set  himself  to  think  on 
proper  methods  for  getting  a  In  elihool  in  this  strange  country 
accordingly  he  apphed  h  luielf  to  some  pLOjle  whom  he  saw  at 
work  in  a  neighbiuiiiig  wood  these  pe  pie  conducted  him  to  a 
town  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  tiom  the  Wfod  where,  after 
some  adventures,  he  mnrried  a  womin  of  greit  beiuty  and  fur 
tune.  He  lived  with  this  woman  solong  th\the  hadbyhei  sevtn 
sons  and  seven  daughters ;  he  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great 
want,  and  forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for 
hia  livelihood.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  by  the  sea -side, 
being  seized  with  niiiny  melancholy  rofloctions  upon  his  former 
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and  his  present  state  of  life,  whict  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion  in 
him,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  desiga  to  wash  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  hefore  he  said  his 
prajers. 

After  his  first  plunge  iuto  the  sea,  he  no  sooner  raised  his 
head  ahove  the  water  but  he  found  himself  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the 
holy  man  at  his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for 
haying  sent  him  on  sueh  a  course  of  adventures,  and  betrayed 
him  into  SO  long  a  state  of  misery  and  servitude ;  but  was  won- 
derfully surprised  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he  talked  uf  was 
only  a  dream  and  delusion  ;  that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the 
place  where  be  then  stood  j  aud  that  he  bad  only  dipped  bis  bead 
into  the  water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  toolc  this  occasion  of  instructing  the 
sultan,  that  notbing  was  impossible  with  OoJ;  and  that  He, 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he 
pleases,  make  a  single  day,  nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any 
of  his  creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  eastern  fables  with 
tbo  notions  of  those  two  great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted 
in  this  paper ;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desire  him 
to  consider  how  we  may  extend  life  boyoud  its  natural  dimen- 
sions, by  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas,  as 
those  of  a  fool  aro  by  bis  passions  :  the  time  of  tho  one  is  long, 
because  he  does  uot  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  tho 
other,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful 
or  amusing  thoughts;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  one  is  al 
ways  wishing  it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 
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How  different  is  tbe  Tiew  of  the  past  life,  in  the  man  who  is 
grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is 
grown  old  ia  ignorance  and  follj  !  The  latter  is  like  the  owner 
of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  prospect  of  naked 
hills  and  plains,  wliieh  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  orna- 
mental ;  the  other  heSiolds  a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape, 
diyided  into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields ; 
and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye  on  a  single  spot  of  his  possessions, 
that  is  not  covered  with  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.'         L. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  23. 


So  atuiliouBly  their  pcisuna  thej  adotn. 
Thehe  is  not  so  yariahlc  a  thing  iu  nature  as  a  lady's  head 
dress :  within  my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very 
great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  of  our  species  were 
much  taller  than  the  men.'     The  women  were  of  such  e 


'  This  refore  to  the  eoramode  (called  by  the  Frenoh/ondmjis),  a  kind  of 
liead-dresB  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whioli  by  meana  of  wire  bore  np  the  hair  and  fore  part  of  the  cap,  eonsist- 
ing  of  many  fotda  of  fine  laee,  to  a  prodigious  height.  The  transitiou  from 
thia  to  the  opposite  estreme  was  very  abrupt  and  sudden. — C. 

•  The  plaii    „ 
papers,  o«  the  emptoymen 

ua  that  the  autlior  pr 

of  a  papular  moralist 

It  should  farther  be  observed,  how  exactly  the  style  of  these  p«pei«  eoi 
responds  to  the  subject  of  tbem;  simple,  pure,  pei'spiouous,  in  the  bighet 
d^ree ;  such,  in  a  word,  as  shows  the  writer  to  be  in  earnest,  aiiJ  no 
like  Senecs,  solicitous  to  illustrate  himself,  rather  than  tlie  trutlis  he  di 
tit  el's  Iwhicli  arc  beat  seen  by  tlieii'  own  light),  in  tJie  false  ghire  of  a 


lenae  which  rans  through  the  former  of  these  two 
:entof  time,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  last,  may  satisfy 
sesaedjin  an  eminent  degree,  the  two  great  qunlitiee 
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stature,  fbat  '  we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  hefore  thetn  ' '  at 
pTeaent  the  whole  sex  is  ia  a  manner  dwarfed  and  liimnk  into  i 
race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost  another  speoies  I  lememtier 
several  ladies,  who  were  once  very  near  ie\en  foot  high,  thit  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five :  how  they  come  to  bo  thu?  cui 
tailed  I  cannot  learn ;  whether  the  wliole  sex  be  at  prei-ent  under 
any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have 
cast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise  ui  with  something  in 
that  kind  which  shall  he  entirely  new ;  oi  whether  some  of  the 
tallest  of  the  sex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  lest,  have  contrived 
this  method  to  make  themselves  appear  sizeable,  is  ^till  a  secret, 
thoughlfi    Im    t         f  p  thy  t  p  es    tlk   t  eesnew 

lopped  1  p  1  th  t  11  t  ly  p  t  I  1  fl  h  with 
grcatP    h      1    tl        1    f  F       ray  p    t         I  d        ot  love 

to  be         It  1  by  w  wh  t  11     tl       m^     It  I    d  lire  the 

SOX  m    h  m  tl       j         t  h       It       wl    h  h       educed 

them  t    th  1dm  th       wh         h  y  h  d       tended 

their  p  d  1    gth      d  th         1  t     t    f        d  ble  and 

gigant     fi  I  tf        d1    gt    th     l  fl    dfieeof 

nature  f  g       y  wl  1      p      t      t  pon  her 

plans    I         t  th      f  J     t       thtl    mh    hlypi      edwith 

the  CO  £fi  f    h  d  th    k    t    !    w    th    g    d  souse 

which     tp  t        ymh        imm         th         Ibl    part  of 

the  se        0  y    1j  th  t  w  m  1!    g     h        taken 

more  p  th       m      t      d        tl         t   d      f  tJ       h     Is;  and, 

indeed  I        y         h     d  th  t  th        f  m  1  h  t    ts,  who 

raise  s    h  w     d    f  1     t      t  t     f     hb        1        and  wire, 

have       t  1  1  d  f      th  I     t  t  It  is 

certain  tlhb  myd  thkdf  build- 

ing, a  th        wh   h  I         b        m  d      f         bl 

they  r  th      h  p      f     py    m  I  t  Ik 

^ul■^belsxlll.  33.— G. 
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sometimes  like  a  steeple.  la  Juvenal's  time,  the  building  grew 
by  several  orders  and  stories,  as  he  has  very  humorously  de- 
scrihcd  it. 

Tat  premlt  ordinibus,  tot  adhao  eompagibna  altum 

.iJiHifioat  uiput ;  Androniachea  a  fixiiite  videbis; 

Poat  minor  est:  alieni  credas. 

Juv.  Sot  yi.  601. 

With  onrU  on  curia  they  bnild  tlieir  heads  befoi'e. 

And  mount  it  witli  a  formidable  tow'r, 

A  giantess  she  seems;  but  look  behind, 

And  than  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmj  kind, 

DninBN. 

But  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  that  the 
head-dreaa  aspired  to  so  great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  eones  or 
spires,  which  stood  so  esoessivelj  high  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
that  a  woman  who  was  but  a  Pigmy  without  her  head-dress,  appear- 
ed like  a  Colossus  upon  putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Paradin  says,' 
"  That  these  old  fashioned  fontangos  rose  an  ell  above  the  head  ; 
that  they  were  pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose  pieces 
of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of  them,  which  were  curiously 
fringed,  and  hung  down  their  backs  like  streamers." 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this  Gothic  building 
much  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk,  Thomas  Connecte  by 
name,"  attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  resolution.     This  holy 

saa  a  Fr 

IS  histories.     It  is  fr 
tliet  the  following  passages  are  quoted. — C. 

"  Thomaa  Conneote  was  a,  Carmelite  monk,  bora  in  Bretagne,  who 
began  to  be  famons  for  his  preauhing  in  I4i8.  After  having  travelled 
through  several  parts  of  Europe,  opposing  the  feshtonable  views  of  the 
i^e,  this  celebrated  preacher  came  at  length  f«  Rome,  where  hia  zeal  lea 
bim  to  reprove  the  enormities  of  the  Papal  court  and  the  diseotuteness  of 
the  Eomish  clergy.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned,  ttied,  and  condemned 
to  the  flaicea  for  heresy:  a  punishment  which  he  suffered  v  ith  great 
eonetaney  in  1484.     Y.  Bayle.— C. 
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maw  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  proach  down  this  monstrous 
commode ;  and  Buccocdcd  so  well  in  it,  that  as  the  magicians 
saoriflced  their  books  to  Jie  flames  upon  tte  preaching  of  an 
apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  their  head-dressea  in  the 
middle  of  liis  sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight 
of  the  pulpit.  He  was  so  renowned,  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of 
tie  life  as  his  manner  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  congrega- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  people ;  the  men  placing  themselves  on 
the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  that  ap- 
peared (to"  use  the  similitude  of  an  ingenious  writer)  like  a 
forest  of  cedars  with  their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
warmed  and  animated  the  people  against  this  monstrous  orna- 
ment, that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of  persecution ;  and  whenever  it 
appeared  in  public,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung 
stones  at  the  persons  that  wore  it.  But  notwithstanding  this 
prodigy  vanished  wIilIo  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to 
appear  again  some  months  after  his  departure  ;  or,  to  tell  it  in 
Monsieur  Paradin's  own  words,  "  The  women  that,  like  snails  in 
a  fright,  had  drawn  in  theLt  horns,  shot  them  out  again  as  soon 
as  the  danger  was  over."  This  extravagance  of  the  women's 
hoad-dresses  in  that  age  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  D'Ar- 
gentre  in  his  History  of  Bretagne,'  and  by  other  historians  as 
well  as  the  person  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  time  for 
the  making  of  laws  against  the  exorbitance  of  power;  in  the 
same  manner  an  excessive  head-dreaa  may  be  attacked  the  most 
efleotually  when  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do,  therefore,  re- 
liommend  this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  prevention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  impossible  it  ia 

I  Bartrand  d'Afgentra  died  lfi90,  aged  11,— C. 

»  To  Kse  lite  dntilitHde  of  an  ingatioua  vrrller-  An  artftil  npologj  fui-  tlia 
following  hjperbolieal  fiiinilltiidB. — IL 
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for  them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  wliat  is  al- 
ready the  masterpiece  of  nature.  The  head  has  the  most  heauti- 
ful  appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face  :  she  has 
touahed  it  with  yermiilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory 
made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side  with  cu- 
rious organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets 
all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light :  in  short,  she  seems 
t-o  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of 
her  works ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  supernume- 
rary ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure, 
and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real 
beauties,  to  childish  gew-gaws,  ribbons,  and  bone-lace.  L 


No.  39.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  23. 


The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  myself  a  member, 
wore  last  night  engaged  in  a  disoourse  upon  that  which  passes 
for  the  chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  women  ;  and  started 
a  great  many  hints  upon  the  subject,  which  I  thought  were  en- 
tirely new.  I  ahall,  therefore,  methodize  the  several  reflections 
that  urose  upon  this  occasion,  and  present  my  reader  with  them 
for  the  speculation  of  this  day;  after  Laving  premised,  that  if 
iliere  is  any  thing  in  this  paper  which  seems  to  differ  with  any 
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pastiige  of  last  Thirsdaj'a,'  tlie  reader  will  consider  tLis  as  the 
Bentimenta  of  the  club,  and  the  other  as  mj  own  privata  thoughts, 
or  rather  those  of  Pharamond. 

The  groat  point  of  honour  in  men  is  courage,  and  in  woiiieu 
shaatity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honour  in  one  rencounter,  it  is  not 
impossible  for  him  to  regain  it  in  another;  a  slip  in  a  woman's 
honour  is  irrooovorable.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  filing  tlie  point 
of  honour  to  these  two  qualities,  unless  it  be  that  each  ses  sets 
the  greatest  value  on  the  qualification  which  renders  them  the 
most  amiable  in  theeyea  of  the  contrary  sex.  Had  men  chosen 
for  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  thi,  fair  ses,  I 
eliould  believe  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wisdoia  or  v'rtue ; 
or  had  women  determined  their  own  point  of  honour,  it  is  prob- 
able that  wit  or  good-nature  would  have  carried  it  against 
ohaatitj, 

NothiDg  reeommends  a  man  more  to  tlie  female  sex  than 
courage ;  whether  it  be  that  they  are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a 
terror  to  others  fall  like  a  slave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  qu.ality 
supplies  their  own  principal  defect,  in  guarding  them  from  insults, 
anfi  avenging  their  quarrels,  or  that  courage  is  a  natural  indicatioti 
of  a  strong  and  sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other  side,  noth- 
ing mates  a  woman  more  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  than 
chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  those  most  who  are 
liardcst  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with  its  col 
lateral  attendants,  truth,  fidelity,  and  ooiiBtaney,  gives  the  man  a 
property  in  the  person  he  loves,  and  consequently  endear*  her  to 
him  above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage  in  the  inscription  on 
a  monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abby  to  the  late  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  :   "  Iler  name  was  Margaret  Luwis,  j>m:i^- 

'  V.  Na  97.— C. 
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est  sister  to  the  Lord  Lacaa  of  Colchester  :  a  noble  fa-mily ;  for 
all  the  brothers  were  vaMant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

In  hoois  of  oliiyalrj,  where  the  point  of  honour  la  strained  to 
n4idness  the  whole  atorj  runs  on  cl  astity  and  ooiarice  Tl  e 
damsel  IS  moui  ted  on  a  whitt  pdlfrej  is  in.  emblem  of  hei  ini  o 
cence  and  to  aroid  scaTidal  must  hive  a  dwart  for  hur  pige 
She  IS  njt  tl  think  ot  a  min  tdl  sjme  misfoitune  has  brought  a 
knight  errant  to  her  reliet  The  knight  falls  m  io\e  and  did 
not  gratitude  restrain  hei  fiom  murdering  hei  dtliveter  woull 
die  at  her  feet  by  her  disdain  However  he  muat  waste  many 
years  in  the  desert  before  hei  vugia  heart  can  think  of  a  sur 
render.  The  knight  goes  off,  attacks  every  thing  he  meets  that 
is  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself,  seeks  all  opportunities  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head,  and  after  seven  years  rambling  returns 
to  his  mistress,  whose  chastity  has  been  attacked  in  the  mean 
time  by  giants  and  tyrants,  and  undergone  aa  many  trials  as  her 
lover's  valour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  remains  of  this  romantic 
humour,  it  is  a  transporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  cast  an  accidental 
glance  on  hor  lover  from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three 
stories  high  ;  as  it  is  usual  for  a  lover  to  assert  his  passion  for  his 
mistress,  in  single  combat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violat  f  th    p      t    f  honour  from  man  to  man, 

is  giving  the  lie.     0  y  t  U        tber  be  whoves,  drinks,  blas- 

phemes, and  it  may  \  t  d    but  to  say  he  lies,  though 

but  in  jest,  is  an  a£Fr  t  th  t  th  g  but  blood  can  espiate.  The 
reason  perhaps  may  b  ,  b  u  n  other  vice  implies  a  want  of 
courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ;  and,  therefore,  telling  a 
man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour, 
and  indirectly  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot  omit  under  this 
head  what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians,  that  from 
the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  they  instruct  their  sous  only  lu 
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three  things,  t.  manage  the  horse,  to  maJce  uat  of  the  liow,  and  ti, 
epeat  tnith, 

T!ie  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  false  kicid  of  courage, 
has  given  occasion  to  the  verj  refuse  of  mankind,  who  have  neitiier 
virtue  BOr  ooramon  sense,  to  set  up  for  men  of  honour.  An  Eng- 
lish peer,  who  haa  not  been  long  dead,'  used  to  tell  a  pleasaut 
story  of  a  French  gentleman  that  visited  Kim  early  one  morning 
at  Paris,  and,  after  great  professions  of  respect,  let  him  know  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him  ;  which  in  short  amounted  to 
this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordship  the  person's  name 
who  justled  him  as  he  came  out  from  the  opera ;  but,  before  he 
would  proceed,  he  begged  his  lordship  that  he  would  not  deny 
him  the  honour  of  making  him  his  second.  The  English  lord,  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foolish  affair,  told  him  that  he  was 
under  engagements  for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  of  particular 
friends.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  immediately  withdrew,  hop- 
ing his  lordship  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  meddlp.d  no  further  in 
an  affair  from  whence  he  himself  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of  honour,  in  so  vain 
and  lively  a  people  as  those  of  France,  is  deservedly  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  parts  of  their  present  king's  reign. 
It  is  pity  but  the  punishment  of  these  mischievous  notions 
should  have  in  it  some  particular  circumstances  of  shame  and  in- 
lamy  ;  that  those  who  are  slaves  to  them  may  see,  that  instead  of 
advancing  their  reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dis- 
lionour. 

Death  ia  not  sufficient  to  deter  men,  who  mate  it  their  glory 
to  despise  it ;  but  if  every  one  that  fought  a  duel  were  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  it  would  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  imag- 
inary men  of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

I  Bnid  to  have  beer.  Wiinniu  C  vendieli,  fivet  Duke  of  De-v-onaliiie,  B'ho 
died  Aug.  18,  1709.-0.  , 
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When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  priociples,  and  rues 
parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  he  too 
much  cherished  and  eEcouragedj  but  when  the  dictates  of  hon- 
our are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  ecjulty,  they  are  the 
greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong  ambi 
tions  and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable  ;  and  should, 
therefore,  be  exploded  by  all  governments,  and  driven  out  as  thf 
bane  and  plague  of  human  society,  L 
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Iu3,«t  Libra  iialsi,  etcHm  Castore  Pollax, 
pgentiB,  facta,  deoruin  \a  tenipla  reoeptl ; 
tetma  bomlnurnqne  colant  geiius,  Hspem  bella 
ODiint,  ngrva  assl^iant,  D|ipl<)a  condunt ; 


EdTHrd  and  Henry,  now  Ibe  boast  oT  toie. 
And  -^uoDS  AltVed.  a  inoi-e  sacrud  aame. 
Aflat  a  Itfti  of  gen'runK  Eolls  aodur^d. 
The  GbhIs  anbdnaiT,  or  property  saour'd, 
AmhiUon  hnmblocl,  mlgUly  cities  stonB'd, 
Our  laws  estahliali'd,  and  the  world  refiinn'd, 
Clos'd  thrtt  long  giorlfa  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
Til'  nnwllling  grMltnde  of  baas  oiaofciiid. 


Censure,  says  a  late  ingenious  author,  '  is  the  tax  a  mnu 
pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent,' '  It  is  a  folly  for  an  emi- 
neat  man  to  thinls:  of  escaping  it,  and  a  weatneas  to  be  affected 
with  it.  All  the  illustrious  persons  of  antiijuity,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  age  in  the  world,  have  passed   through  this  fiery   persecu- 

'  Bieliop  Hoadley,  in  one  of  his  political  pamphlets,  calls  censure,  the 
perquis-te  of  groafcofficea;  but  the  quotation  is  quoted  fioni  Swift.  V.  hii 
works   70l  iiL  p.  217— ei  in  Bvo,  1766,  24  voIh— Q 
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tioi].  Tlier^!  is  no  defence  against  reproach,  but  obscurity ;  it  ia 
a  kind  of  ooneomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and  invectives  were 
an  essential  part  of  a  Roman  triumpli. 

Tf  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  one  haad,  tliey 
arc  as  muoK  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  tliey  receive  re- 
proaebes  wbich  are  not  due  to  them,  they  likewise  receive  praises 
»!     h  they  do  not  d    crvc       I    a  wor  i  the  ma  a  1   ^1   j  o  t  s 

"  ver  regai  ded  w  th  in  u  I  ffe  e  t  ye  but  al  v  ys  o  a  dered  s 
a  fr  end  or  an  enemy  For  tl  s  leasoa  persona  n  great  stat  s 
ave  seldom  the  r  true  characters  drawn  1 11  several  ye'ws  after 
then  deaths  Their  pers  nal  fr  endsh  ps  an  1  urn  t  es  m  at 
•^t  e  and  the  part  es  tt  ey  we  e  enj^aj^ed  n  be  at  in  nd  I  elore 
the  1  faults  0  tl  e  r  V  tu  b  can  hive  j  st  ee  do  o  tl  e  n  Wl  e 
WT  ters  have  the  least  opp  rtun  t  "s  ol  knowing  the  trut!  they 
siu  n  the  b  at  d  spos  to    to  tell  t 

It  IS  therefore  the  pr  v  le^  of  [  o^ter  ty  to  a  Ijuat  the  char 
Bcters  of  illustr  ou  i  ergons  a  d  to  set  i  attera  r  gl  f  between 
those  antagon  ts  wl  o  by  Iheu  valry  for  greatne  s  d  v  le  1  a 
hole  %^e  iito  fact  ons  1\  e  can  u  w  allow  Cie&ar  to  be  a 
g  ea  nan  w  tJ  out  lerogat  ng  from  Pompey  and  celebrate  tl  e 
v  tues  of  Cato  w  ho  t  detrj  t  ng  f  on  those  of  Caesar  Every 
one  that  has  been  long  dej,d  hj,s  a  due  propoition  of  pid.ifie  al- 
lotted him,  in  which  whilst  he  liTed  bis  friends  were  too  profuse, 
and  his  enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  the  last  comet 
thatmado  its  appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its 
approaches  to  the  sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times 
hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and 
that  supposing  it  as  big  aa  the  earth,  -ind  it  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thousand  years  m  cooling  before 
it  recovered  its  natura]  temper.  In  the  like  minner,  if  tn  Ed)( 
lishman  considers  the  great  foment  mto  which  our  political  world 
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is  ttrown  at  present,  and  how  inteuKely  it  is  heate:!  in  all  its 
parts,  he  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  cool  again  in  less  ttian  tlirer; 
bundled  years.  la  such  a  tract  of  time  it  is  possible  that  the 
heats  of  the  present  age  may  be  extinguished,  aud  our  several 
classes  of  great  men  represented  under  tteir  proper  characters 
Some  eminent  historian  may  then  probably  arise,  that  will  not 
writfS  recenlidus  odiis  (as  Tacitus  expresses  it)  with  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary  author,  but  make  an  impartial 
distribution  of  fame  among  the  great  men  of  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  veryoftea  with  the  idea 
of  such  an  imaginary  historian  describing  the  reign  of  4,KNr  the 
first,  and  introducing  it  with  a  prefice  to  h  s  le  ler  tl  at  he  is 
now  entering  upon  the  most  sh  n  ng  pa  t  of  the  l^ngl  sh  otorv 
The  great  rivals  in  fame  will  1  e  then  d  st  ngu  shed  ac  ord  ng  to 
their  respective  merits,  and  sh  ne  n  the  r  proper  po  nts  of  1  ^ht 
Such  an  one  (says  the  historian)  tlio  igt  var  oualy  r  pre  cuted  by 
the  writers  of  his  owa  age,  apfoara  to  have  been  i  man  ot  mora 
than  ordinary  abilities,  great  appl  cat  on  aud  unoommon  ntegn 
ty ;  nor  was  such  an  one  (thougl  of  an  op;  os  t  paity  a  d  mter 
est)  inferior  to  him  in  any  of  these  resppcta  Tl  e  sevo  al  anta 
gonists  who  now  endeavour  to  depr  c  ate  one  another  and  are  eel 
ebrated  or  traduced  by  different  parties,  will  thou  have  the  same 
body  of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  !q  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  British  nation.  The  deserving  man,  who  can  now  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  esteem  of  but  half  his  countrymen,  will  then 
receive  the  approbations  and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  that  flourish  in  this  glorious  reign, 
there  is  no  question  but  such  a  future  historian  as  the  person  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  who  have  now  any  figure  in  the  British  nation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself  with  the  honourable  mention 
which  will  then  hi  made  of  me :  and  have  drawn  up  a  paragraph 
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'D  my  own  imBginaf ion,  that  I  fancy  will  not  be  altogetlier  unlike 
what  will  be  found  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imaginary  hia 
tori an. 

It  was  under  this  reign  siyshi-  ttat  the  Spectator  published 
those  little  diurnal  essiy^  ■vshii.h  are  st  11  extant.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  nami,  or  [  rson  of  this  author,  except  only  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  ver^  ohort  fa  e  est  emely  addicted  to  silence,  and 
so  great  a  lover  of  1  nowledge  t!  at  he  made  a  voyage  to  Grand 
Cairo  for  no  othei  leason  but  to  tihe  the  measure  of  a  pyramid. 
His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  R  ^er  de  Coverley,  o  whimsical 
country  knight  and  i  temj  lei  wh  se  name  he  has  not  transmitted 
to  us  He  liv  d  as  a  bdgcr  at  the  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and 
was  a  great  hu  c  iiat  in  all  paits  of  h  a  life.  This  is  all  we  can 
afiirm  with  any  certamfY  of  his  peiSfn  and  character.  As  for 
his  speculations  notwithstanding  the  several  obsolete  words  and 
obsf^ure  plinses  of  the  igc  iti  which  he  liyed,  we  still  understand 
ouougli  of  thtm  to  see  the  diieisions  and  characters  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  m  his  timo  not  but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance 
for  the  mirth  a,iil  humour  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless 
stramel  many  represeiititious  of  things  beyond  the  truth.  For 
if  we  mterfret  his  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  WJnien  of  the  first  qnalit}  used  to  pass  away  whole 
mornings  at  i  puppet-show  that  they  attested  their  principles 
by  then  patches  '  thit  an  auditnce  would  sit  out  an  evening  to 
hear  a  dramatical  peiformance  wi  tten  in  a  language  which  they 
did  notundeistind  '  that  cba  rs  md  flower  pots  were  introduced 
as  actors  upon  the  British  sta^e  .  *  that  a  promiscuous  assembly 
of  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  roasq^uen 
withia  the  verge  of  the  court ;  '  with  many  improbabilities  of  the 

■  V.  No.  14.         '  No,  81.  *  V.  No.  18.         *  V.  Noa.  22  aad  36. 

'■  Public  maaquevades  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  d'Anmoat  aftei 
the  peace  of  Utreeht  in  SomerBat  house. — P. 
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like  natur  i.  We  must  therefore,  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  sup 
pose  that  these  remote  hints  and  allusions  ^med  at  some  certain 
follies  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  which  at  present  wo  have 
not  any  notion  of.  We  may  guess  hy  several  passages  in  the 
Speculations,  that  there  were  writers  who  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  the  works  of  this  author;  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is 
come  down  to  us,  we  cannot  guess  at  any  objections  that  could  he 
made  to  his  paper.  If  we  consider  his  style  with  that  indulgence 
which  we  must  shew  to  old  English  writers,  or  if  we  look  into 
the  variety  of  his  subjects,  with  those  several  critical  disserta- 
tions, moral  roScctions,  #«*•#»* 


The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  so  much  to  my  advan- 
tage, and  beyond  any  thing  I  can  pretend  to,  tliat  I  hope  my 
(cader  will  excuse  me  for  not  insfirting  it.  L. 


No.  102.    WEDNESDAY,  JONE  27. 


The  mind  onglit  Bometlmea  to  be  diverted,  tliat  It  may  return  the  better  to  tlifukliig. 

I  BO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire 
npon  coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical 
accomplishments,  or  what  other  title  to  give  it ;  but  as  it  is  I 
shal:  oommunioate  it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  esplaiu 
its  own  intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  length 
without  either  preface  or  postscript. 
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'  Mb,  Spectator, 
"  Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  sworda,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  eud,  therefore,  tliat 
ladiea  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  hear,  I 
have  erected  an  Academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
the  Exercise  of  the  Fan,  according  to  tlie  most  fashionahle  airs 
and  motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who 
carry  fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  csereined 
by  the  following  words  of  command  : 


Handle  your  Fans, 
Unfurl  your  Pans, 
Discharge  your  Fans, 
Ground  your  Fans, 
Recover  your  Fam, 
Flutter  your  Fans. 


"  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain  word; 
a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius  who  will  apply  herself  diligently  to 
her  exercise  for  the  space  of  one  half  year,  shall  be  able  to  give 
her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into  that  little 
modish  machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
right  notion  of  this  Exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  band,  upon  my  giving  the  word 
to  Handle  their  Fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a 
smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder 
then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then  lets  her 
arms  fall  in  an  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan 
and  is  generally  learned  in  the  first  week. 
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XT 


tanee  wtea  the  wind  sits  fair.  Tliia  is  one  of  tlie  most  difficult 
parts  of  tlie  exorcise  ;  but  I  tave  several  ladies  wi^t  me,  who  at 
their  first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  load  enough  to  he  heard 
at  the  further  end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  Discharge  a  Fan  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  mate  a  report  lite  a  pocket-piaiol. 
I  have  lilcewise  taken  care  {in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from 
letting  off  their  fans  in  wrong  places  or  unsuitable  occasions)  to 
shew  upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  Fan  may  come  in  properly, 
I  have  likewise  invented  a  Fan,  with  wtieh  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  wind  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the 
largest  sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with 
an  ordinary  Fan. 

"  When  the  Fans  are  thiis  discharged,  the  word  of  command 
in  course  is  to  Ground  their  Fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit 
her  Fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside,  in  order  to  take  up 
a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling,  pin,  or 
apply  herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of 
the  exercise,  as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  Fan  with  an  air  upop 
a  long  table  (which  stands  by  for  that  purpose)  may  be  learned 
in  two  days  time  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  let 
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them  walk  about  tlie  room  for  some  time;  Tilieii  on  a  sudileti 
(like  ladies  that  Inok  upon  their  watches  at'ler  a  long  visit)  they 
all  of  them,  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  theai  up  iu  a  hurry,  and 
lilacs  themselves  in  their  proper  stations,  upon  my  calling  out 
Recover  your  Fans.  This  part  of  the  esereise  is  not  difficult, 
jirovi'^ed  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

"  The  Fluttering  of  the  Fan  is  the  last,'  and,  indeed,  the 
master-pieoe  of  the  whole  exercise ;  hut  if  a  lady  does  not  mis- 
spend her  time,  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three 
months.  I  generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of 
the  summer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  exorcise ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  I  pronounce  Flutter  jour  Fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so 
many  zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that 
season  of  the  year,  though  thoy  might  he  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a 
tender  constitution  in  any  other. 

"  Thero  is  an  infinite  variety  ft  t  b  made  use  of  in 
the  Flutter  of  a  Fan :  there  i  th  £;  y  fl  tter,  the  modest 
flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  co  f  1  fl  tt  the  merry  flutter, 
and  the  amorous  flutter.     Not  to  b    t  1  th    e  is  scarce  any 

emotion  in  tho  mind  which  does      t  ]     d  itahle  agitation 

in  the  Fan ;  insomuch,  that  if  I  o  ly  tl  F  of  a  disciplined 
iady,  I  know  very  well  whether  h  1  1  f  wns,  or  blushes. 
I  have  seen  a  Fan  so  very  angry  th  t  tw  11  h  ve  been  danger- 
ous for  the  absent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the 
wind  of  it ;  and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have 
been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  it.  I  need  Hot  add,  that  a  Fan  is  either  a  pi-ude  or 
coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To 
conclude  my  letter,  I  must  acc[uaint  you,  that  I  have  from  my 
own  observations  compiled  a  little   treatise  for  the  use  of  my 
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h  la  s  lu    Id  The  Paasions   of  tte  Fan ;  whict  I  will  com- 
muni  y  u  if  you  ttink  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public.     I 

bill  ha      a  J,  n      1  reyiew  on  Thursday  next :  to  which   you 
h  11  b         y*!  i  if  you  will  honour  it  with  your  presence. 

P.  S.    "  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting 

N,  B.    "  I  have  several  little  plain  Fans  made  for  this  use, 
to  avoid  expence,"  IJ- 


No.  105.      SATURDAY,  JUNE   30. 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himself  very  much  upon 
what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  has  cost  him  ma.ny 
disasters  in  his  youth;  for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune  that  he 
has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter  among  the 
men,  aa  parts  of  his  education,  and  fancies  he  should  never  have 
been  the  man  he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  knocked  down 
constables,  disturbed  konost  people  with  his  midnight  serenades, 
and  beat  up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  whenhe  wasayoung  fellow. 
The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature  Will  calls  the  studying 
of  mankind ;  and  terms  this  knowledge  of  the  town,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Will  ingenuously  confesses,  that  for  half  hia 
life  his  head  aked  every  momiug  with  reading  of  men  over-night , 
and  at  present  comforts  himself  under  certain  paius  which  he 
endures  from  time  to  time,  that  without  them  he  could  not  have 
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been  acquainted  with  th   g  11    t  '       f  th  Tli'    Will  loots 

upon  as  tfie  loarning  ot      g     tl  m  d  d     11    tlier  kitida 

of  sfiienci!  as  tfie  accompl  tni     f      f  h  m  h       lis     scholar, 

a  h  okiah  man  or  a  j  h  1      ph 

F  r  the&e  leasuns  W 11    h  d      mj  where  he 

las    the    1  SL  et    n  not  t  t     f   h      d  jth        d  has   often 

1  certim  waj  ot  nidk  n^  h  1  ]  p  niug  one. 

Oiu  club  howevei  la  f  q  tly  ght  L  m  t  jp  at  whicli 
times  they  never  spare  him.  Eor  as  Will  often  insults  us  witl)  the 
hnowledge  of  the  town,  we  sometimeB  take  our  revongo  upon  him 
by  OUT  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  which  he 
writ  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them  was 
natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  meer  man  of  the  town ;  but,  very 
unluckily,  several  of  the  words  wero  wrong  spelt.  WiU  laught 
this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could,  but  finding  himself  pushed  on 
all  sides,  and  especially  by  the  templar,  he  told  us,  with  a  little 
passion,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in  spelling,  and  that  ho  spelt 
like  a  gontlnman,  and  not  like  a  scholar :  upon  this  Will  had  re 
course  to  his  old  topic  of  shewing  the  narrow-spiritedness,  tha 
pride,  and  ignorance  of  pedants ;  which  he  carried  so  far,  that 
upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing 
together  such  reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

A  man  who  has  boon  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able  to 
talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant.  But,  mothinks,  we  should  enlarge  the  title,  and 
give  it  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  particular  way  of  life, 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ?  Eai 
him  the  play-houses,  a  oatalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  ai; 
account  of  a  few  fashionable  disleinpera  that  have  befallen  him, 
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and  you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gentleman's' 
knowledge  lies  lU  within  the  verge  of  tlie  court  ?  He  will  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  principal  favourites,  repeat  the  shrewd  say- 
iugs  of  a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not  yet  blown 
upon  by  common  fame ;  or,  if  the  sphere  of  his  observations  is  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents, 
turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he  has  gone 
thus  far,  ho  has  shown  you  the  whole  circle  of  his  aeeomplish- 
nients,  his  parts  are  drained,  and  he  is  disabled  from  any  farther 
conversation.  What  are  these  but  rank  pedants  ?  and  yet  these 
are  the  men  who  value  themselves  most  on  their  exemption  from 
the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who  always  talks 
in  a  oamp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 
battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from 
Lim,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  I  might  likewise  men- 
tion the  law  pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeating  the 
transactions  of  Westminster- Hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon  the 
most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  bo  convinced  of 
the  distaiice  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivia!  point  in  conversa- 
tion, but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state  pedant  is  wrapt  up  in 
news,  and  lost  in  politics.  If  you  mention  either  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  or  Poland,  Le  talks  very  notably ;  bat  if  you  go  out  of  tlie 

»  Many  aman,  is  used  in  familiar  diaeourse,  foi-  mtmi/  men.  This  way 
of  spanking  ia  anomalous,  and  Baeniiuglj  s.bsurd,  but  mstj,  in  some  Boi-t,  be 
aC4M>i]uted  for,  by  observing  fJiat  the  indefinite  pjit-bicLe  ^'  a^  meuoa  '*one,'* 
ia  rel'eceuce  to  more.  So  that,  many  a  rrurn,  ia  the  same  thing,  as  on«  man 
of  many.  But  we  cannot,  that' is,  we  do  not,  eay  inlerrogativoly,  "  hoa 
mawy  a  man "  for,  " hata  many  men  ;"  I  know  notfor  what  reason,  unless  it 
be  that  the  intensive  adverb,  "fiotii,"  prefixed  to  "many,"  implies  bo  great  ii 
DUBiber,  as  makes  tjie  anom&ly  of  the  eEpree^ion  more  shocking:  f  think 
this  must  be  ihe  reason,  because,  when  "how"  is  applied  to  tlie  verb  anil 
nut  to  the  a^ecHve,  we  stiU  nse  this  form  of  si>eecli,  intern>gatively ;  as. 
bote  is  many  a  man  diseased  hy  Ms  mim  folly  I  i  e.  hoamiuh  is  many  amat 
distressed — whioh  shews,  that  the  other  qnestioa  is  not  oskt  \,  tiecau^e  ihe 
sense  of  "many"  is  Iiaightened  by  the  prefix.— H. 
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Gazette,'  you  drop  him.  _Xn__shoi't,  a  more  courtier,  a  mere  sol' 
dier^  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  aa  j  thing,  is  aninaipid  pedantic  cha- 
raoter,  and  e<^iially_  r idioillo  us . 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedauta  wliicL  I  have  mentioned,  the 
book-pedant  is  muoh  the  moat  supportable;  he  has  at  least  an 
exercised  understanding,  and  a  head  which  is  full,  though  confus- 
ed ;  so  that  a  man  who  converses  with  liim  may  often  receive 
from  him  hints  of  things  tiiat  are  worth  knowing,  and  what  he 
may  possibly  turn  to  bis  own  advantage,  though  they  are  of  little 
use  to  the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants  among  learned 
men,  are  such  as  are  naturally  endued  with  a  very  small  share  of 
common  sense,  and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books  without 
taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travelling,  and  all  other  methods 
of  improvement,  as  it  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  malteu  a  silly  man 
ten  tliousand  timaa  more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of 
matter  to  his  impertineaoe,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than  men  of 
solid  and  useful  learning.  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor, 
or  collator  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age  ;  wlien 
perhaps,  upon  examination,  you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a 
Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  be  thus  lavish  of  their  praises, 
that  they  may  keep  one  another  in  countenance ;  and  it  ie  no  won- 
der if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making 
a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  bira  vain  and  arro- 
gant. L. 

1  A  Tiewspiipep  so  called  from  gazettu,  the  name  of  a  piece  of  eiiri-fein 
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Kne  tibl  copla 

UwiablC  aA  plenum  bntiignn 
Buria  honorom  opulent^  Domn. 

Hob.  I  04  ivH.  14 

Creeou. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country," 
I  last  week  accompanied  him  thithor,  and  am  settled  with  him  for 
some  time  at  his  country-house,  wliere  I  intend  to  form  several  of 
my  ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acc[uaint- 
ed  with  my  humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  ijed  when  I  please ; 
dine  at  his  own  table,  or  in  my  chamber,  aa  I  think  fit ;  ait  still, 
and  say  nothing,  without  bidding  me  he  merry.  When  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shews  me  at  a 
distance.  Aa  I  have  been  waiting  in  the  fields,  I  have  observed 
them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  an  hedge,  and  have  heard  the 
knight  desiring  them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to 
be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  consists 
of  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  ia  the  best  master 
in  the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  belov- 
ed by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him  ;  by 
this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with 
their  master.     You  would   take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his 


The  oharaoter  of  his  knight,  ia  a  moeter-piece,  in  its  hind,  aiid,  only 

Bqiialled  (for,  I  think,  it  ia  not  e^eelleil)  by  that  of  Falstaff  iu  Shak63|Feare. 
Tub  oomio  genius  of  tha  anthor  no  where  sliinea  out  to  more  adrantajj* 
than  in  this  instimce. — H. 
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jf:  liis  butler  is  graj-lieaded;  Lis  groom  j*)  one  ot  tlio 
.vest  men  that  I  have  ever  seon ;  and  his  coacliinan  has  the 
looks  of  a  privy -counsellor.  You  see  tho  goodness  of  the  master 
even  la  the  old  house-dog  ;  and  in  a  graj  pad,  that  la  iepl  in  the 
Btablc  with  great  care  and  tenderness  out  of  regard  for  his  pist 
Borvices,  though  he  has  beon  useless  for  several  jears. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestiiis 
upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country- Be  at.  Some  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master; 
every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and 
seemed  discouraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same 
time  the  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the 
master  of  the  family,  tempered  tho  inquiries  after  his  own  af- 
fairs with  several  kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This 
humanity  and  good-nature  engages  every  body  to  him,  so  tliat 
when  he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good 
humour,  and  none  ao  much  as  tlie  person  whom  he  diverts  him- 
self with  :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity 
of  old  ago,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern 
in  the  looks  of  all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow- servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because 
they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular 
friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in 
the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man,  who  is  ever 
with  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature'  of  a 
chaplaiu  above  thirty  years.     This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good 

"  The  word,  "na'.urs"  ia  used  here  a  little  lioeTitiously.  He  should 
hftve  said  "in  thfi  qfficf,"  or.  "the  qvalitt/o!  a  chaplain." — H. 
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sense,  and  some  learning,  of  a  very  regular  life,  and  oIjIi,^ 
conversation  :  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knowa  that  he  . 
scry  much  in  the  old  knight's  esteem,  j  so  that  ho  liyes  in  the 
family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependant. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Rogor,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  an  humourist ; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfeotions,  are,  as  it  were, 
tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast 
of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the 
same  dgr        f  an  uwud  app  a     n    h  m 

and  o  y  Alwwkngwhhn         nghh 

asked  mhwikd         ^         nwmlh  nw 

tioned        d        hu  nfmaw  dmhah 

was  a      d       bn  IwhLanadGkahs       a 


agrah  Hbas,  B  h  e,T 

andtli'^e  hm  hta        mla  hhllw         w 

aaglJDg  fl  li    g  B        h  Rog 

otlior  laapecte,  above  the  aveiage  othia  order,  there  is  in  Ooverley  Hall  a 
library  rich  ia  "  divinity  and  MS.  household  receipts."  Sir  Roger  too  had 
dfftwn  many  observations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle, 
ftiid  other  anthora  "  who  alwaya  lie  in  his  hall  ■window ;"  and,  however 
limited  his  own  classic  lore,  it  is  certain  that  both  in  love  and  friendship  he 
displayed  strong  literary  sympathies.  The  perverse  widow,  whtBe  cruelty 
darkened  his  whole  existence,  was  a  "reading  lady,"  a  " desperate  sobo- 
lar."  and  in  afgument  "as  learned  as  the  best  philosopher  in  Europe." 
One  who,  when  in  the  counTy,  "  does  not  run  lata  diaries,  but  reads  upon 
tiie  nature  of  plants — has  »  glass  hive  and  oomes  into  the  garden  out  of 
books  to  see  them  work."  In  his  friendship,  ^ain,  Sir  Ea^er  was  all  for 
learning.  Besides  tlie  "Spettatop" — to  whom  he  evetitnally  bequeathed 
his  books, — he  indulged  a  Platooio  admiration  for  Leonora,  a  widow,  fo-- 
•MiCsnlsj'sHISMryQfBngldnd. 
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University,  to  find  liim  out  a  clergymiiii  ratliev  of  jjlaiu  seuse 
ohan  muoli  learaing,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable 
temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of  back- 
gammon. My  friend  (says  Sir  Eoger)  found  me  out  this  gentle- 
man, who,  besides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  la,  they  teJl 
me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not  shew  it,  I  have  given 
him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish ;  and  because  I  know  his  value, 
have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  fur  life.  If  he  outlives 
me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my  esteem  than  perhaps 
he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years;  and, 
though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notieeof  it,  has  never  in  all 
that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  fur  himself,  though  he  is  every 
day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my 
tenants,  his  parishioners.  I'here  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the 
parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them  ;  if  any  dispute  arises, 
they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision;  if  they  do  not" 
acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never  happened  ahovo 
once,  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his  first  settling 
with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which 
have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him  that  every 
Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them,  in  the  pulpit.  Accord- 
ingly, be  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that  they  follow 
one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  coucinued  system  of  practical 
divinity. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  , 
were  talking  of  came  up  to  us  :  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 
who  preached  to-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,}  told  us,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph'  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 

merfy  a  oelebratad  beauty,  and  still  a  vary  lovely  woman — wlio  "turueil 
all  tha  paaaion  of  her  sex  into  a  love  of  books  and  retiroiuanf," — * 

■Doetflr  William  Fleetwood,  aftii'wai-da  Biaiiop  of  Ely,  who  is  nlsu 
mentioned  in  No,  ES4.— C. 
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noon.  He  then  shewed  us  his  list  of  preaahers  for  the  wh 
year,  where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Archbishop  Tii 
lotson,  Bishop  SauDderson,  Doctor  Barrow,  Doctor  Oalamy,  with 
several  living  authors  who  have  published  disooiirses  of  practical 
diyinity,  I  no  sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but 
I  very  nmch  approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  dptdl  fri  was  so  charmed 
with  the  gi  f  1  f  h  fi  d  d  1  ery,  as  *ell  as  the 
p          n    d  th  t  I  th    k  I        er  passed  any  time 


t  fact 


is  like  the      mp     t         f     p 
I  oould  heartily  wish  that 
1  follow  this  example ;  and,  .jnst< 
rious  compositions  of  their  o 
some  elocuti 
force  what  1 


1  p  t  d  after  this  manner, 
th  m  th  of  a  graceful  actor. 
)re  of  our  country  clergy  would 
of  wasting  their  spirits  in  labo- 
would  endeavour  after  a  hand- 
and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  en- 
bcon  penned  by  greater  masters.      This  would 


not  oidy  be  r 


3  easy  to  ther 


es,  but  1 


cdifyi> 


to  til  a 
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As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger  before 
liis  house,  a  country  fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which  he 
told  him,  Mr.  William  Wimble '  had  caught  that  very  morning ; 

'This  delineation,  like  the  rest  of  the  "Spectator's  "  prominent  oliarae- 
lers,  ta  too  like  life  to  have  escaped  the  imputation  of  having  been  drawn 
fi-om  it.     The  received  alorj  h  that  Will  Wimble  was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Mora- 
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ii  tliat  ho  prcaanted  it  witL  his  aevviee  to  him,  and  iatanded  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  letter, 
which  my  friend  read  to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

"  Sm  EoGEB,, 
"  I  DBSiBE  yoTi  to  aooept  of  a  .Tack,  which  is  the  best  I  have 
caught  this  season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  wooli, 
and  see  how  the  Perch  bite  in  the  Biack-River.  I  observed  with 
some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upou  the  Bowling-green, 
that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it :  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen 
with  me  that  I  twisted  laat  week,  which  I  hope  will  serve  you  all 
the  time  you  are  in  the  aountry.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
saddle  for  six  days  last  past,  having  been  at  Eaton  with  Sir 
John's  oldest  son.     He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"WiLl..  Wimble." 

This  ostraordinary  letter,  and   message   that  accompanied  it, 

oraft,  youQgor  sou  of  a  Yorksli[i'a  bar.onet,  whom  Steele  knew  in  early 
life,  tind  mtraduoeil  to  Addiaon,  by  whosa  bounty  he  waa  tor  Bome  time 
Buppoi'ted.  Though  axoelling  in  auoh  small  and  ppoficleaa  arta  aa  are  attri- 
buted to  Will  Wimble,  Mr,  Moreeraft  had  not  the  ingenuity  to  gain  his 
>iwn  livelihood.  Wlien  Addison  diad,  he  went  to  Ireland  to  his  friand  the 
Bishop  of  Kildara,  at  whoae  house  in  Fish  Street.  Dublin,  he  died  in  1141. 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  "Tatler"  will  find  in  it  the  gei-m  of  many 
of  the  characters  in  the  "  Spectator  " — an  additional  aj^nraeut  against  their 
having  been  drawn  from  actual  individuals.  The  honourable  Mr.  Thomas 
Goles,  who  iniiioted  Peter  Plum  in  the  Court  of  Honour  for  taifing  the  wall 
of  him  (Tatler,  No.  258),  will  at  onee  be  recognised  as  the  prototype  of 
Will  Wimble.  "The  prosecutor  alleged  that  he  waa  the  eadet  of  a  Tei-3 
anoieat  family;  and  that,  aeeording  to  the  prinoiplea  ot  a.11  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  Bflid  family,  he  had  never  sullied  himaelf  with  busiiieaa; 
but  had  ohosen  rather  to  starve  like  a  man  of  honour,  than  do  aajthiug 
beaeath  his  quality.  He  produced  Eevaral  witnessea  that  he  hiid  never 
employed  himaalf  beyond  the  twisting  of  a  whip,  or  the  making  of  a  pai>- 
of  Eutcraekera,  in  which  he  only  worked  forhia  diverfiioa,  in  ordar  to  mMa 
B  present  row  and  then  to  his  friends." — * 
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made  me  very  curious  to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
gentleman  who  sent  them ;  which  I  found  to  be  aa  follows.  Will 
Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now  between  forty  and 
fifty ;  but  being  bred  to  no  business,  and  born  to  no  estate,  he 
generally  iives  with  his  elder  brother  as  superintendant  of  his 
game.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  is  very  famous  for  finding  out"  a  liare.  He  is  os- 
tremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man  : 
he  makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country 
with  angle-rods.  As  he  is  a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and 
very  much  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries  a  tulip  root  in  hia 
pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  excliauges  a  puppy  between  a 
couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  oppositG  aides  of  the 
county.  Will  is  a  particular  favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs, 
whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he  Las  weaved,  or  a 
setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himself;  he  now  and  then  presents 
a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  sisters ; 
and  raises  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  fcbera,  by  inquiring  as  often 
as  he  meets  them, '  how  they  wear  ?  '  These  gentleman  like  man- 
ufactures, and  obliging  little  liumouTS,  make  Will  the  darling  of 
the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  he 
saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three  hazel-twigs  in  his  hand, 
that  he  had  out  in  Sir  Koger'a  woods,  as  he  came  through  them 
in  his  way  to  the  bouse.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe  on 
one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger 
received  him,  and  on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which  his  guest 

■  "Fnding  o-af'—Ww  tediiilcal  phi'ase  had  betiii   better— ">i(?;nsf  a 
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diaoovered  at  sight  of  the  good  old  knight.  After  the  first  sa- 
lutes were  OTer,  Will  desired  Sir  Koger  to  lend  him.  one  of  Kia  ser- 
vants to  carry  a  set  of  shnttle- cocks,  he  had  with  him  in  a  little 
bos,  to  a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  he 
had  promised  such  a  present  for  above  this  half  year.  Sir  Ro 
ger's  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  hut  honest  Will  began  to  tell 
me  of  a  large  cock  pheasant  that  be  bad  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adventures  of  the 
same  nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are  tbe  game  that 
I  look  for,  and  most  delight  in ;  for  whicli  reason  I  was  as  much 
pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  to  me,  as  he 
could  be  for  his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and  there- 
fore listened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midst  of  bia  discourse  the  bell  rung  to  dinner,  where 
the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
tke  huge  Jack,  he  had  caught,  served  up  for  tke  first  dish  iu  a 
most  sumptaous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it,  he  gave 
us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it, 
qnd  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several  other  par- 
ticulars, that  lasted  all  the  first  course.  A  dish  of  wild-fowl,  that 
same  afterwards,  furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner, 
sbicb  concluded  with  a  late  invention  of  WiU's  for  improving  the 
^uail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I  waa  secretly 
touched  with  compassion  towards  the  honest  gentleman  that  had 
dined  with  us  j  and  could  not  but  consider  with  a  groat  deal  of 
conoern,  bow  so  good  an  heart,  and  such  busy  hands,  were  wholly 
employed  in  trifles ;  that  so  much  humanity  should  be  so  little 
beneficial  to  others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  advantageous 
to  himseE  The  same  temper  of  mind,  and  applioation  to  affairs, 
night  have  recommended  him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  have 
aised  his  fortune  in  another  station  of  iife.     What  good  to  bis 
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country  or  himself,  might  not  a  trader  or  merchant  have  done 
with  auob  useful  though  ordinary  qualifications  ? 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  younger  hrother  of  a 
great  family,  who  had  rather  see  their  childrea  starve  like  gentle^ 
men,  than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their 
quality.  Thia  humour  fills  several  parta  of  Europe  with  pride 
'■  and  beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a  trading  nation,  like  ours, 
that  the  younger  sons,  though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or 
profession,  may  be  plaeecl  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  perliaps 
eoable  them  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family  ;  accordingly  we 
find  several  citizens  that  were  launclied  into  the  world  with  nar- 
row fortunes,  rising  by  an  honest  industry  to  greater  estates  than 
those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will  was 
formerly  tried  at  divinity,  law,  or  physio ;  and  that  finding  his 
genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at  length  to 
his  own  inventions.  But  certainly,  however  improper  he  might 
have  been  for  studies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well 
turned  for  the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  think 
this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  shall  desire 
my  reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with  what  I  have 
mid  in  my  twenty-first  speculation.  L. 


No.  110.    FRIDAY,  JULY  6. 


A,T  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house,  among  the  ruii 
of  an  old  abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  eljns;  wjiich  a 
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ehot  up  so  very  high,  that  when  one  passes  under  them,  the  rooks 
and  crows  that  rest  upou  the  tops  of  them,  seem  to  be  cawing  in 
another  region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  this  sort  of 
noisG,  which  I  consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being 
who  supplies  the  wants  of  his  whole  creation,  and  who,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that 
call  upon  him.'  I  like  this  retirement  the  better,  bet-auso  of  an 
ill  report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted  ;  for  which  reason  (as  I 
have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it 
besides  the  chaplain.  My  good  friend  the  butler  desired  me,  with 
a  very  grave  face,  not  to  venture  myself  in  it  after  sun-set,  for 
that  one  of  the  footmen  had  been  almost  frightened  out  of  Jiia 
wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
horse  without  an  head ;  to  which  he  added,  that  about  a  montl 
ago  one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  of 
milk  upon  her  head,  heard  such  a  rastliug  among  the  bushes  that 
she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most  pro- 
per scenes  in  the  world  for  a  gho=t  lo  appeal  m  The  ruins  of 
the  abbey  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  e\ery  side,  and  half 
covered  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes,  the  harbours  of  several  soli- 
tary birds,  which  seldom  make  thtir  appi-arauco  till  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and  has 
still  several  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying- places.  There  is 
such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  stamp 
hut  a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  tear  the  sound  repeated 
At  the  same  time  the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  oroaking  of  the 
ravens,  which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  tlieiii, 
looks  esceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  These  objects  i.aiurolly 
J  and  attention:  and  when  night  hciglteni  the 
>  Ps,  cslvii.  B. 
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awfulneM  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  supernumerary  horrors 
upon  every  thing  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  ■wonder  that  weak  minds 
fill  it  with  apeotrea  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locko,  in  his  chapter  of  the  association  of  ideas,'  has  very 
curious  remarks  to  shew  how  by  the  prejudice  of  education  one 
idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  several 
esamplos  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following  instance.  '  The 
ideas  of  goblins  and  sprighta  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  dark- 
ness than  light :  yet  lot  but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often 
on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he 
shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives  ; 
but  darkness  shall  ever  afterward  bring  with  it  those  frightful 
ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the 
one  than  the  other.' 

As  I  was  walking  in  tliie  solitude,  where  the  dusk  of  the 

evening  conspired  with  ao  many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I  ob- 
served a  cow  gracing  not  far  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  is 
apt  to  startle  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  black  horse 
without  an  head  ;  and  I  dare  say  the  poor  footman  lost  his  wits 
upon  some  such  trivial  occasion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,  that  at  his  first  coming  to  his  estate,  he  found  three  parts 
of  his  house  altogether  useless  ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  by  that  means  °  was  looked  up  ; 
that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that  he  could 
not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  that  the 
door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  because  there  went  a 

'  V.  Essay,  B.  n.  o.  33,  seot.  10.  AddiKOn  seems  to  !ia\-e  aiacle  & 
profound  study  of  ]jO«lte  and  generally  adopted  hia  doctrines. —  ">. 

■  By  that  means.     Katlier,  "  oh  thai  aceomiL" — H. 

VOL.     v.— 13* 
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sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  the  traditions  of 
all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  spirits  fahulous  and  groundless.' 
Co  11  not  I  give  mjaelf  up  to  this  generil  testimony  of  mankind  I 
hldtth       Itnfptnlpenwh  wl       g 

d!ml  tditt  th  t  ffti        It 

h         Id  th  t      t      ly  th    1     t  to  wh       w         y  j        th 
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often  appeared  after  their  death.  Thia 
so  pressed  with  the  matter  of 
confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was 


(hd  ph  K  w  bl 
p  t  f  mth  b  1 
tions,  and  that  men  haV' 
I  tliink  very  remarkable  ;  he  w; 
fact  ■which  he  could  not  have  tl 
forced  to  account  for  it  by  one  of  tie  most  absurd  unptilosopLi- 
cal  notions  tliat  was  ever  started.  He  tells  us,  '  that  the  surfaces 
of  all  the  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from  thoir  respective 
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lodies,  one  after  anotiier  ;  and  tbat  these  surfaces  or  thin  cases  that 
included  each  other  whilst  tliej  were  joined  in  the  body  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are  sepa- 
rij.tad  from  it ;  hy  which  means  we  often  behold  the  shapes  and 
shadows  of  persons  who  are  either  dead  or  absent,' ' 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Josephus,'  not 
60  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  itself,  as  for  the  moral  reflec- 
tions with  which  the  author  concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  hero 
set  down  in  his  own  words.  "  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  King 
Archilaus,  after  the  death  of  her  two  first  husbands  (being'  married 
to  a  third  who  was  brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so  passionatelv 

1  thbththt        dffLf  wftmk 

fthm  )hd  jddkdfdmSht  1 

tlth       wh     fithl      1      mgtwdh  Ithth 

h       d  him      th  1 1     d  wh  th    in  d  t    f  th 

p!         wi    1    h      J       a  t  th       ht  f  h     h      p      h  ! 

1,        f         h     f  11  w  Cl  phj  1      tl       1 

dgdthll  gthtwm  ttbt         d 

^\  t  I  th    1     b    d    f  thy       t     ty?     H        I       t    hll 

bj  th  n  Id  t  th      f    ^  t         1  f  t        1 

t  d  g         1    ft     th  t     t       th    1        y  t     t  k 

for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so  shamelessly  crept  into  the  bed 
of  his  brother  ?  However,  for  the  sake  of  our  passed  loves,  I 
shall  free  thee  from  thy  present  reproaeb,  and  mako  thee  mine 
for  ever.  Glaphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  women  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  died  soon  after.  I  thought  this  story  might  not 
bo  impertinent  in  this  place,  wherein  I  speak  of  those  kings  ;  be- 
sides that,  the  example  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  con 
t9,ins  a  most  certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
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divine  providence.  If  any  man  tiiinlts  thi 
tim  enjoy  Lis  opinion  to  himself;  but  let  him  not 
disturb  the  helief  of  others,  who  by  instances  of  th 
excited  to  the  study  of  virtue." 
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The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led  me  insensibly  into  a 
subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with  great  delight ;  I  mean 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in 
one  of  my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably, 
as  I  was  running  over  in  my  mind  the  several  arguments  that  es- 
tablish this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  tho 
source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  in 
the  heart  of  a  reasonable  creaturo.  I  consider  those  several 
proofs  drawn ; 

Eirst,  From  tho  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly 
its  immateriality ;  which  though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost  n 
demonstration. 

Secondly,  From  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as  particularly 
from  its  love  of  osistence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds 
in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  in  it 
upon  the  commission  of  viee, 

Tiiirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whosejus 
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tice,  gooducss,  wisdom,  and  Yerauitj,  are  nil  concerned  iu    tliis 
groat  point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality of  tlie  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possibility  of  ever 
arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  oot  rememher  to  havo 
seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  tliis 
auhjeet,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it. 
How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which 
'is  capable  of  suoh  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  newim- 
proToments  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nothing  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ? 
A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection,  that  he  can  never  pass : 
in  a  few  years  ho  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of ;  and 
were  he  to  live  ten  thoasand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he  ia 
at  present.'  Were  a  human  aoul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accom- 
plishments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of 
further  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensi- 
bly, and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  wo 
believe  a.thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im 
provements,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after 
having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  Lis  infinite  goodness,  wisdom  and  pow- 
er, must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning 
of  her  inquiries  ?  ° 

A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only  sent  into 
the  world  to  propagate  his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with  a 
successor,  and'  immediately  quits  hie  post  to  make  room  for  bim. 

■  See  this  aubjcot  finely  pursued  hy  Mr,  Wollaaton.— Still,  tiiera  Bra 
tliose,  who  will  acknowledge  no  force  in  this  argument.  It  may  be  »o. 
""'''"        '         "    ■  eoret.    Assuredly,  I  should  never  esteem  tlia 

CLipable  of  being  affeoted  by  it, — H. 
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em  hoiQ  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  ddiver  it  down  to 
a  not  aurjiri'^ing  to  conaider  in  animals,  which  are 
use  nnd  c^o  finish  their  husmess  m  a  short  life, 
jfter  h^■\  ing  ^pun  htr  task,  lays  her  egga  and 
lan  can  ni^ver  haye  taken  m  his  full  measure  of 
not  time  to  subdue  hi3  passions,  estahbslihH  soul 
orai,  up  to  the  pei-fe(,fion  of  his  nature,  bofoie  he 
IS  hurrii-d  off  tho  stige  Would  in  mflnitely  uiie  Being  make 
such  gionous  creature')  for  so  meia  a  jiurpose  ?  C  m  he  delij,ht 
in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligenf  es,  sucli  shoit  lived 
reaaonable  being's  ?  Would  be  gii  e  U'-  talents  that  ai^e  not  to  be 
exerted  ''  Capxcitie'i  that  aro  never  to  be  giatificd?  How  can 
we  fan!  that  wisdom,  which  ahines  through  tU  his  wotLs,  m  the 
formation  of  man,  without  looking  ou  this  woild  a?  only  a  nur 
sery  foi  tho  next,  and  belieimg  th'^t  the  lever'il  genentions  of 
lational  ereatuies,whiLh  rise  up  and  disappear  m  such  quick  ?uc 
cession,  ire  only  to  receive  their  rudiments  of  existence  here,  and 
atterwai  ila  to  be  trinsplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
they  miy  spre^d  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant 
consideration  in  religion,  than  this  of  the  ^^petual  progress 
■which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfeotio 
out  ever  arriving  at  a  period  ii 
going  on  from  strength,  to  strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to 
shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity ;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and 
knowledge  to  knowledge;,  carries  in  it  something  wonderfully 


i  nature,  witii- 
J  look  upon  the  soul  a 
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-agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  >f  man. 
Nay,  it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  btmaelf,  to  seo  his 
creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  bis  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to 
Liin,  by  greater  degrees  of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  eons i deration,  of  the  progresa  of  a  finite 
spirit  to  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  onvy  in  in- 
ferior natures,  and  all  contempt  in  superior.  That  Cherubim 
which  now  appears  as  a  God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well 
that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  soul 
shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is  :  nay,  when  she  shall  look 
down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection,  as  much  as  she.  now  falls 
short  of  it. "  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by 
that  means  preserves  his  distance  and  superiority  iu  the  scale  of 
being  ;  but  he  knows,  how  high  soever  the  station  is  of  which  he 
stands  possessed  at  present,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length 
mount  up  to  it,  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into  our 
own  souls,  where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  such  ineshausted  Sources  of  perfection  ?  We  know 
not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reserve  for  him. 
The  soul  considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  those  mathe- 
matioal  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another  to  all  eternity 
without  a  possibility  of  touching  it :  and  oau  there  be  a  thought 
so  transporting,  as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  ap- 
proaches to  him,  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of  perfection  but 
of  happiness  !  L. 

»  The  two  parts  of  this  eentenoe  So  not  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
the  oomparativa  as  much  as,  is  used  ini|iropei'ly.  The  Ofnneoting  link 
QjRj  be  supplied  thna — "  When  slie  shall  look  down  upon  t  kat  degree  of 
parfeetion,  and  see  herself  as  muck  advanced  above  it,  as  she  aow,"  &a. — H 
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I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  witL  a  country  Sua^ay ;  and  tliink, 
if  keeping  lioly  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  institution,  It 
would  be  the  best  method  that  eould  have  been  thought  of  foi- 
the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certaib  the  coun- 
try-people would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  bar- 
barians, were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in 
which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  host  faces,  and' 
in  their  cleanlieat  habits,  to  conyerKO  with  one  Miotlior  upon  in- 
different subjects,  Lear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  supreme  being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  weeli|Tiot  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  seses  upon  appear- 
ing in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such,  qualities 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country-fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  ChuroL-yarcI, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  being 
generally  discussed  in  that  plftce  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  ohurch-man,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  testa  of  his  own  chusing : 
he  has  liiewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
oomm union-table  at  his  own  expense.  Ho  has  often  told  me, 
that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  hia  parishioners  very 
irregular ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the 
responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  tliom  a  hassoc  an^ 
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prayer  ^ooIl. ,  and  at  tbe  sime  time  employed  an  itinerant  sir,g 
ing-iiia,itei,  who  goes  dbout  tte  country  for  that  purpose,  to  iu- 
etniet  them  lightly  m  the  tunes  of  the  pailnis,  upon  whicli  they 
now  veij  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed  out-do  moat  of  the 
country  cliurches  that  I  ha,\e  ever  heard 

As  &ir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keopa 
them  in  very  good  older,  and  will  euffei  nohody  to  sleep  in  it 
besides  himself ,  for  if  by  chance  ho  has  bspn  surprised  into  a 
short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  body  else  nodding,  either 
wakes  them  himself,  or  Bends  his  servant  to  them.  Several 
other  of  the  old  knight's  partiouUritiea  break  out  upon  these  oc- 
casions :  sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the 
■  einging-psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
have  done  with  it ;  sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter 
of  his  devotion,  Le  proHOunees  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  tlia 
same  prayer  ;  and  soiaetinies  stands  up  when  every  body  else  is 
upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his 
tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  frioud 
in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This 
John  Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow, 
and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This 
authority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  6dd  manner  which 
acoompaniea  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  ef 
feet  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any  thing 
ridiculous  in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good  sense 
and  worthiness  of  his  character,  make  his  friends  observe  tiieso 
little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his 
good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir 
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tllSBt,  g  tftt      hli        Tlie  knight  walks 

d        f        li  t      t!      1         1  1)  t  il  uble  row  of  hia 

te       tthttdlw       ttm  h  ;  and  erery  one 

wdtlim^  hwh  wf         mother,  or  son, 

fthdwliinhd  t  til      h     wLioh  is  nnder- 

td  tjmdtlhp  tht      absent. 

Th      1    jl        h        i        t  lira     th  t     [  eateoliising-day, 

wh  S  E  g  h  b  pi  d  til  a  b  y  tl  at  answers  well, 
h  h  d  I  b  bl  t  b  g  b  m  n  t  d  y  for  his  encour- 
g        nt         d  t  mp  t  w  th  a  flitcb  of  bacon 

t!      mtl  SE         h      Ikw        dddfi'e  pounds  a  year 

to  the  clerk's  place  ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themsolves  perfect  in  the  church -eoryice,  has  pro- 

*The  elinrcli  oloee  to  whioli  Addison  whs  born  and  where  iiis  father 
ministered,  may  have  supplied  some  of  the  traits  to  the  exq^uisite  piobui'e 
of  a  rural  Sabbath  which  this  ohaptec  presents. 

The  pansh  ehurch  of  Milstou  is  a  modest  edi^ce,  situated  in  a  comhe 
OP  hollow  of  the  Wiltahice  downs,  about  two  miles  nortli-west  of  Amas- 
Dury.  In  the  parsonage  house — uow  an  honoured  ruin — on  tlie  Ist  of 
May,  1673,  J<«ioph  Addison  was  born.  It  ia  only  separated  from  the 
grase-yard  by  a  hawthorn  fence,  and  must  have  been,  when  inhabited,  tha 
beau  ideal  of  a  country  parsonage.  It  has  a  epacions  garden,  rich  glebe, 
and  commands  a  pretty  view,  bounded  by  tlie  bill  oa  which  stands  the 
church  of  Durrington. 

Milston  Cliuroh  remains  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  during  the  first 
twelve  yeais  of  bis  life  which  Aiidisou  passed  under  its  shadow.  As  no 
beneyolent  parishioner  look  the  hint  conveyed  in  Sir  Eoger's  will,  it  is 
Btill  without  tower  or  steeple ;  the  belfry  being  nothing  more  than  e.  smali 
louvered  shed.  Within,  the  chui'oh  is  partitioned  off  by  tall  worm-eaten 
pewH,  and  is  scarcely  capable  of  holding  a  hundred  persons.  At  the  east 
end  stands  the  communiontable,  "railed  in."  It  was  once  lighted  by  a 
stained  glass  window  ;  but  of  this  it  waa  deprived  by  the  cupidity  of  a  do- 
oeased  incnmbent.  The  same  person  was  guilty  of  a  worse  act : — To 
oblige  a  friend—"  a  collector  " — he  actually  tore  out  tlie  leaf  of  the  parisb 
register  which  contained  tha  entry  of  Joseph  Addison's  birlli. 

Milston  Church  does  not  display  the  texts  of  Seriptui'c  attributed  to 
the  Ooverley  edifice.  If  any  existed  when  Addison  wrote,  tliej  must 
have  been  since  effaced  by  whitewash. — • 
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mised  upon  tuc  death  of  tte  present  incumbent,  who  is  very 
old  to  bestow  it  according  to  merit. 

The  fail  underHtandiug  between  Sir  Eoger  and  his  cbaplain, 
and  then  mutuil  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remark- 
able beoiuse  the  very  nest  village  is  famous  for  the  differences 
and  contentions  that  rise  between  the  parson  and  the  'scioire, 
who  live  m  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  parson  is  alwajs  at 
the  squire,  ind  the  'squire  to  bo  revenged  on  the  parson,  never 
comes  to  church  The  'squire  has  made  aO  his  tenants  atheists 
and  tithe  stealers ,  while  tho  parson  iustruota  them  every  Sun- 
day m  the  dignity  of  his  ordoTj  and  insinuates  to  them  almost  in 
every  sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short, 
mitteis  are  come  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  'squire  has  not 
said  his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half  year;  and 
that  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners, 
to  pray  for  hini  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  country,  are 
very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people ;  who  are  so  used  to  be  daazled 
■with  ricbes,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very 
hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it  may 
be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  several 
men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  dj  not  believe  it. 

L. 
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Bodily  lab  u  f  tw    k    d         th      that  wh   h  a  iiiui  sub' 

mits  to  for  h  1  !  h  d  tl  t  wh  h  he  und  g  es  for  Lis 
pleasure.     Th    latt        f  th  m  11      h  ng      th    name  of 

labour  for  th  t    f  h  t  d  ff  1  j  f    m      d       y  labour 

as  it  rises  fro  u    n  tl  t 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  labour,  and  for 
that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  perfect  enjojmeBt  of  himself,  than  any  other  way 
of  life.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands,  or 
to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  straiaers,  fit- 
ted to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a  manner,  as  to  make  a 
proper  engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.  This  description 
does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins, 
nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle  and  every  ligature,  which 
is  a  composition  of  fibres,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible 
tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or 
strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering  it  in 
the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necesaary 
labour  is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There  must  be  fre- 
ijuent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mis,  digest,  and  separate  the 
juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  infini- 
tude of  pipes  and  sti'ainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give 
their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  laating  tone.  Labour  or  exer- 
cise ferments  the  bumotirs,  oasts  them  into  their  proper  channels, 
throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature  in  those  secret  diatri' 
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Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  neceasary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving 
Buoh  an  activity  to  the  hniba,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as 
necessarily  produces  those  oompiessions,  extensions,  contortions, 
dilatationa,  and  ai!  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been 
before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to 
engage  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its 
welfare,  it  ia  so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured 
without  it.  Not  to  mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and 
raiment  are  not  to  be  coiae  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands,  and 
sweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  furnishes  materials,  but  expects 
that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves.  The  earth  must  be 
laboured  before  it  gives  its  increase ;  and  when  it  is  forced  into 
its  several  products,  bow  many  hands  ninst  they  pass  through 
before  they  are  fit  for  use  ?  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agrioul- 
ture,  naturally  employ  more  than  niaeteen  parts  of  the  species  in 
twenty  ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour,  by  the 
condition  ia  which  they  are  born,  they  are  more  miserable  than 

studiouB,  but  ni 
a  botli  the  aiijec 
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tbe   rest   of  mankind,  unless   they  Indulge  themselves   in   that 
voluntary  lahouT  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  busi- 
ness of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with 
the  trophies  of  his  former  labours.  The  walls  of  hia  great  hall  are 
covered  with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has  killed 
u  the  hise  wh  eh  he  th  ks  the  n  o  t  va  uabl  furniture  of  his 
ho  ie  as  thej  aft  rd  1  m  freque  t  t  p  of  lis  ourse,  and  shew 
tl  at  he  has  not  been  die  At  tl  e  lower  end  of  the  ball  is  a 
lirge  otter  s  ek  n  stuffed  with  hay  wh  cI  ha  mo  her  ordered  io 
te  1  Dj,  u]  n  that  manner  a  d  the  kn  ght  looks  upon  with  great 
sat  fact  0  be  '»use  it  s  ems  he  was  b  t  n  e  years  old  when 
1  d  g  k  led  h  m  A  1  ttle  room  Ijo  n  ng  to  the  hall  is  a  kind 
f  a  sonil  filled  w  th  g  n  of  sev  ral  s  zes  a  d  nventions,  with 
h  1  the  knght  has  male  gr  at  havoc  n  the  woods,  and 
ht  nj  ed  ma  j  thousands  of  pheasants  part  dges,  and  wood- 
k  H  s  hie  d  rs  arc  pa  bed  w  tl  n  s  that  belonged 
t       i  s  ot  tl  e  kn  ^ht  b  own  hu  t  ng  down,      S     Roger  shewed 

'  Althoagh  the  "apeotator  advooatod  in  this  nod  other  pages  modn- 
I'tite  iBdulgeuee  in  the  sporta  of  thu  field,  the  exeeasiye  paesiou  of  noun  try 
gentlemen  for  them  to  the  cxoluaion  of  more  intellectual  pastimes,  he  else- 
where deplores.  In  a  later  volume  he  quotes  a  aaying  that  the  eurse 
fnlminated  by  Goliah  having  missed  David,  had  rested  on  the  modern 
Bij^uire : — ■'  I  will  give  tbee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  The  country  gentleman  was  respected  by  his  neighbours,  less  for 
moraKty  or  intellect,  than  for  the  number  of  foxes'  noses  he  oonld  show 
palled  to  his  BtftWeB  and  barns. 

The  sedentary,  though  assuredly  less  healthful  and  respectable  games 
and  paBtiraea  introduced  by  Chavles  the  Seaond  and  his  fullowere  from 
iibroad,  hud  nol,  even  in  Queen  Anne's  day,  become  so  thoroughly  natural- 
ised Its  they  were  aftei'warda ;  and  ladies  keenly  participated  in  tlie  sjiorts 
of  tile  field.  The  Queen  herself  followed  the  honnda  in  a  chaise  with  one 
hiirae,  "  which,"  says  Swift,  "she  drives  herself;  and  drives  furiously,  like 
Jehu ;  and  is  a,  mighty  hunter,  like  Kimrod."  She  was,  if  Stella's  journal- 
ist did  not  exaggerate,  quite  equal  to  runs  even  longer  tlian  those  pei'- 
formed  by  the  Coverley  hounds ;  for,  on  the  Itli  August,  t711,  she  dfOv« 
bafure  dinner  five-arul-forty  miles  after  a  stag. — * 
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me  one  of  them  that,  for  distinction  sake,  has  a  brass  nail  struclt 
through  it,  which  cost  him  about  fifteen  hoars  riding,  carried  him 
through  half  a  dozen  counties,  killed  him  a  braco  of  geldings,  and 
loi-t  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  exploits  of  his  life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I 
liave  given  some  aoeount  of,  was  the  death  of  several  fosC3  ;'  for 
Sir  Hoger  has  told  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he 
patched  the  western  door  of  his  stable.  Whenever  the  widow 
was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  as 
his  passion  for  the  widow  abated,  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left 
his  fox-hunting  ;  but  a  hare  is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten 
miles  of  his  house. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would  so  recommend 
to  my  readers  of  both  sexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  nuua 
which  su  much  conduces  to  health,  and  is  every  way  accommo 
dated  to  tlie  body,  according  to  the  idea  whieli  I  have  given  of  it. 
Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its  praises  ;  and  if  the  English 
reader  would  see  the  meehanieal  effects  of  it  described  at  longtli, 
he  may  find  them  ifl  a  book  published  not  many  years  since, 
under  the  title  of  the  Medicina  Gymnastica.'  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  these  opportunities,  I  ex- 
ercise myself  an  hour  .every  morning  upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is 
placed  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  and  pleases  me  the  more  because  it 
does  every  tiling  I  rec[uire  of  it  in  the  most  profound  silence. 
My  landlady  and  her  daughters  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my 
hours  of  exercise,  that  they  never  come  into  my  room  to  disturb 
me  whilst  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I 

used  to  employ  myself  in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  whieh  I 

learned  from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises,  that  is  writteu  witli 

great  erudition;  it  is  thee  called  the  o-KWi/m;(ui,  or  the  figlitlug 

'  V.  So.  113.  '  By  Franoia  Fuller,  M.  A.— C. 
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w  h  ■»  man  t  own  sliidow  and  eons  ts  tlie  hri  i  al  n^ 
ot  two  short  t  ek  g  asj  ed  n  acl  han  1  loi  loaden  w  1  [  1  j> 
ot  lead  it  e  the  en  1  Tl  oj  ens  the  chest  exerc  s  s  the  1  nb 
a  d  J  es  m  n  all  the  jloa  ure  of  bos  ng  w  tbont  tl  e  blows  I 
e  ul  I  w  sh  th-it  seve  al  learned  men  wo  Id  lay  out  that  t  n  e 
wh  eh  they  enploy  n  controver  ea  a  d  1  sfutes  about  notl  l, 
n  th  s  n  ctho  I  of  fig!  t  u„  w  th  tl  e  r  own  shadows  It  n  ^1  t 
conduce  ye  y  much  to  yaporate  tl  o  sfloen  wh  ch  makes  tl 
uneasy  t    th    publ  c  a   well  ^s  to  themselv  s 

To  conclude,  aa  I  am  a  compound  of  soiil  and  body,  I  consider 
myself  as  obliged  to  a  double  scheme  of  duties ;  and  I  think 
I  have  not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  do  not  thus 
employ  the  one  in  labour  and  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other 
in  study  and  contemplation,  L. 


No.  117.    SATUKDAY,  -JULY  14. 

Ipsl  Blbl  somulB  ftn^nnt 

ViEQ.  Eel.  viii.  lOB. 
Their  own  imnginallonB  they  deceive. 

Thepe  ire  seme  opmionsm  which  a  man  should  stand  neuter, 
vrithout  eng'igin^  hio  isaent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such 
a  hovering  taith  aa  thi'!,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  de- 
termmation  is  absolutely  necessary  m  i  mind  that  is  careful  to 
ivoid  eriors  and  prepossession'^  When  the  arguments  press 
eq^iially  on  both  sides  in  mitters  that  are  indifferent  to  us, 
the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  thi«  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider  the  aiihjeot  of 
witchcraft.  ^  hen  I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the 
East  and    West    Indies,   but   from  every  particular  nation  in 
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Europe,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  such  an  ititeveourse 
and  oommerce  with  e^il  spirits,  as  that  which  we  espress  by  the 
name  of  witchcraft.  But  wiien  I  consider  that  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  parts  of  the  world  abound  most  in  these  relations,  and 
that  the  persons  among  us  who  arc  supposed  to  engage  in  sueh 
an  infernal  commerce,  are  people  of  a-  weak  understanding  and 
crazed  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon  the  many 
imposturoB  and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected 
in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief,  till  I  hear  more 
certain  accounts  than  any  which  havo  yet  como  to  my  knowledge. 
In  short,  when  I  consider  the  question.  Whether  there  arc  Bach 
persons  in  tke  world  as  those  we  call  witches?  my  mind  is 
divided  between  two  opposite  opinions ;  or  rather  (to  speak  my 
tboughts  freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been, 
Buoh  a  thing  as  witchcraft;  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no 
credit  to  any  particular  instance  of  it, 

T  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some  occurrences  that  I 
met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of 
at  large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Eoger,  by  the 
side  of  one  of  hia  woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  foi 
my  charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in  mind  of  the  follow 
mg  description  in  Otway  : 

In  (I  close  Itine,  as  I  puiaii'd  ray  journey, 
I  spy'd  a  wrinkled  Hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself. 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rhenm  were  gall'd  and  red  ; 
Cold  palsy  Biiook  her  head;  lier  hands  seera'd  wither'd; 
And  on  her  OLOoked  shoulders  had  she  wvapp'd 
The  tattor'd  remnants  of  an  old  strlp'd  hanging, 
Which  aery'd  to  keep  Jier  earoass  from  tho  cold. 
So  there  was  notliing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  »!1  o'er  ooaraely  pateh'd 
With  diflf'rent  coloor'd  rnga,  black,  red,  while,  yellow. 
And  aeem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretched n ess.' 

'  Orphan,  Act  IL— C. 
VOL.    v.— 14 
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As  I  was  musing  on  this  descriptiou,  and  compuviiig  it  with 
the  object  before  me,  tbe  knight  told  me  that  this  very  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the  ooimtry,  that  her  lips 
were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
switch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had 
carried  her  several  hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to  stum- 
ble, they  always  found  sticks  or  straws  that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a 
cross  before  her.  If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and  cried 
Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that  she 
was  saying  her  prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  maid  in  the 
parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  she  should  offer  a 
bag  of  money  with  it.  She  goes  by  tho  name  of  Moll  White, 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  scYoral  imaginary  exploits 
which  are  palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not  make 
her  butter  to  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable, 
Moll  White  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  bare  makes  an  unex- 
pected escape  from  the  hounds,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll  Wliite. 
Nay  (says  Sir  Roger)  I  have  known  the  master  of  the  pack, 
upon  such  an  occasioUj  send  one  of  his  servants  to  see  if  Moll 
White  had  been  out  that  morning. 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  begged  my 
friend  Sir  Koger  to  go  with  me  into  her  hove!,  which  stood  in  a 
solitary  comer  under  the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first  en- 
tering Sir  Eo^er  wmked  to  me  and  pi  ntcd  at  something  that 
stood  hehii  d  the  dooi  whn,h  upon  boLing  tl  at  way,  I  found  to 
be  an  old  broc  m  staff  At  the  san  e  tune  he  wh  spered  me  in  the 
ear,  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the  chimney-corner, 
which  !«  the  kmght  told  mi,,  lay  unlei  is  h'ii  a  report  as  Moll 
White  herself  i  r  bei  des  tbit  Moli  is  si  d  often  to  ac- 
company hci    m   thfc   «arae   "-hipe    the   cat  is   repoited   to   have 
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BpokeD  twice  or  tlirioe  in  her  life,  and  to  have  pliijed  several 
pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  oat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  30  inueh 
wretchedness  and  disgrace,  hut  at  the  same  time  could  not  forbear 
smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old 
woman,  advising  her,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  to  avoid  all  corarauni- 
cation  with  the  Devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neiglihours' 
cattle.  We  concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which  was  very 
acceptable. 

In  our  retui-n  liojiic,  Sir  Eoger  told  me,  that  old  Moll  had 
been  often  brought  before  him  for  making  children  spit  pins,  and 
^ving  maids  the  night-mare ;  and  that  the  country  people  would 
be  tossing  her  into  a  pond,  and  frying  experiments  with  her  eyery 
day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  bis  chaplain. 

I  have  since  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  Sii  Roger  wif  sevtril 
times  staggered  with  the  repoitb  that  hid  been  brought  him  con 
cerning  this  old  woman,  and  would  fieijuentlj  hut  bound  htr 
over  to  the  county  sessions  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ido 
persuaded  him  to  the  contriiy 

I  have  been  the  moie  paiticuUr  on  this  arcount,  because  I 
hear  that  there  la  scarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a 
Moll  White  m  it '  ^^Jien  an  old  wom^n  begins  to  doat,  and 

'  The  belief  in  witoheiaft  wis  m  Anne  a  reign  aomethmg  more  than 
popular.  The  act  of  Jumis  (anno  1  cap  12  )  was  m  full  foiee  By  it, 
death  was  daereed  to  whoevei  dealt  with  evil  ur  witLeJ  Bpinte,  01  111- 
ToliBii  them  whereby  any  pavsona  were  killed  or  lamed ;  or  diseoveied 
where  anjtliing  was  hidden,  or  proTotad  nnlawful  love,  do.  Under  this 
law  two  women  were  exaouted  at  Nortbamptou  just  before  the  "  Spectu- 
tov"  began  to  ba  pnbliebed;  and,  not  long  after  (1716),  ft  Mra  Hicks  and 
lier  dnnghtar  were  hanged  at  Huntington  for  aelling  their  aouls  to  the  dosit, 
making  their  neighbours  vomit  pine,  raising  a  Btorni  bo  that  a  cei'tnin  ship 
waa  "almoBt"  lost,  aad  a  variety  of  other  imposaihle  crimes.  By  IISB 
tliese  Buperstitiona  abated;  tha  Witoh  Act  had  liecume  dormant;  and,  on 
an  ignorant  peiBoii  attempting  in  that  year  to  enforca  it  ajaiost  an  old 
woM.aii  li.  Surrey  it  waa  repea.  d  (10th  (!eo.  II.)—* 
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grow  etargeable  to  a  pariah,  she  ia  generally  turned  into  a  witcli, 
and  fills  the  whole  country  with,  estrayagant  fancies,  imagi- 
nary distempers,  and  terrifyi-ng  dreams.  In  the  mean  time 
the  poor  wretch  that  ia  the  innocent  occasion  of  ^o  many  evils, 
hcigins  to  be  frighted  at  herself,  and  sometimes  confesses  secret 
commerces  and  familiarities  that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  deli- 
rious old  age.  Thia  frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  greatest 
objects  of  compassion,  and  inspires  people  with  a  malevolence 
towards  those  poor  decrepit  parts  of  our  species,  in  whom  human 
nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotagell  L. 


No.  119.    TUKSDAT,  JULY  17. 


TheIi    t       1  ra    t    b  fit  11  m 

who  oh  til       ty  f     th  t  )  p      th    d  ff       t 

ners  of  th     p     pi    wh  m  h      m  w  th         tl    se   t        d  ff        t 

scenes    flf       Bj  lit  1    I   tb  h 

and  g    d  b      d  th  y    h  w  tL         1  tl     t  d 

the  CO     t  J 

And  h  til    fit  pi        Imtb  Jfe* 

olution   thth       hpp      d  th  tl       fgdb      d^ 

Several     Ug        df  d  1       bm 

with  m     y      tw     1  f  1  m  tb  t  mj      j  tb 

were  fi    t    f    11  1       gl  t    p  tl     p  1 1     p    t    f         k     1 

who  lid  urt       dt  ddt  hitbmsl       f 
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the  rustic  part  of  the  species  (who  on  all  oecasions  acted  bluntly 
and  naturallj}  bj  auoh  a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse  of 
civUities.  These  forms  of  conversation  by  degrees  multiplied, 
and  grew  troublesome;  the  modish  world  found  too  great  a  con- 
straint ra  them,  and  have  therefore  thrown  most  of  them  aside. 
Conversation,  like  the  Romish  religion,  was  so  encumljered  witl' 
hhow  and  ceremony  that  t  stood  n  need  of  a  rtfoimatmn  U.  n. 
trench  its  supeifluities  and  ie«tnre  it  to  its  natuial  gool  aei  se 
-md  beauty  At  present  therefore  an  unconstrained  cirriige 
1  d  a  certain  openness  of  beh-vvaour  -ire  the  he  ght  of  g  1 
breedmg  The  fash lo  ible  world  h  gnwmg  fn,e  and  eisy  cur 
imnneis  sit  more  loose  upon  u  njtliig  is  so  modish  js  an 
igreeible  negli^eioe  In  a  woi  1  g  cdbreeding  shtws  moit 
where  to  an  ordinary  eje   t  appears  the  least 

If  after  this  we  look  on  tin,  jecj  le  of  n  ode  m  the  co  ti  ti  y 
we  find  in  them  the  manners  ot  the  last  age  They  line  no 
sooner  fetched  themsi-hes  up  to  the  fashion  of  the  pol  to  w  ild 
tut  the  town  has  Irupped  them  and  are  nearer  tj  the  ir&t  stite 
of  nature  thin  to  those  refinements  which  formerly  reignelin  the 
couit  and  st  11  preva  1  in  the  eountiy  One  may  now  ku  i  a 
man  that  never  conveiscd  m  the  woild  by  his  excesa  if  ^  1- 
breeding.  A  polite  country  squire  shall  make  jou  as  many  bows 
in  half  an  hour,  as  would  scrye  a  courtier  for  a  week.  TJiere  .is 
infinitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  preoedency  in  a  meeting  if 
justice?'  wives,  than  m  an  asBembly  of  duchesses 

This   rural  politeness  is  very  trouhksome  to  a   man  of  my 

temper,  who  generally  tike   the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  w:Llk 

first  or  last,  m  the  funt  or  m  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.     T 

have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  dinner  almost  cold  before  tlie 

company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon  to 

"  M''ifh     Tiie  Miliar  a<e  of  thia  t 
It  would  not,  n>\v  be  oi  iluted  m  a  \  oliU 
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Bit  down  ,  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friecd,  wlien  I  liavs 
Beeu  Lim  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guests,  aa  tiiey  sat  at  tLe 
several  parta  of  his  table,  that  he  miglit  drink  their  iioaltlia 
cording  to  their  respectiTe  ranks  and  tLualities.      Honest  Will 
Wimhlc,  who  I  should  have  thought  had  been  altogether  uni 
footed  with  ceremony,  gives  me  abundanoo  of  trouble  in  this  p! 
ticular.     Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the  morning,  he  will  i 
help  himself  at  dinner  till  I  am  served.     Wten  we  are  going  i: 
of  the  hall,  he  rans  behind  me  ;  and  last  night,  as  we  were  walk- 
ing in  tte  fields,  stopped  short  at  a  stile  till  I  eame  up  to  it,  and 
upon   my  making  signs  to  him  to  get  over,  told  mc,  with  a 
serious  smile,  that  sure  I  believed  ■t'^oy  had  no  manners  in  tha 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the  point  of  good 
breeding,  which  relates  to  the  oonversatiou  among  men  of  mode, 
and  whioh  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  distinctions  of  a  well  bred  man,  to 
express  every  thing  that  had  the  most  remote  appearance  of  being 
obscene,  Iii  modest  terms  and  distant  phrases,  whilst  the  clown, 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  expression,  clothed 
his  ideas  in  those  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obvious 
and  natural.  This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried  to 
an  excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  stiff,  forma],  and  pre- 
cise ;  for  which  reason  {as  hypocrisy  in  one  age  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  atheism  in  another)  conversation  is  in  a  great  measure 
relapsed  into  the  first  estremo ;  so  that  at  present  several  of  our 
men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  those  who  have  been  polished 
in  France,  make  use  of  the  most  coarse  uncivilised  words  in  our 
language,  and  utter  themselves  often  in  such  a  manner  as  a  clown 
would  blush  to  hoar. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good -breeding,  which  reigns  amor,^ 
the   coxcombs   of  the   town,  has  not  yet  made  Its    may   into  the 
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country;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  snot  an  irrational  way  of 
cunversation  to  last  long  among  a  people  tbat  iDakea  any  profes' 
sion  of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  tbe  country  gentlevneu 
get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Tbeir  good- 
breeding  will  come  too  late  to  tbem,  and  they  will  be  tboHgbt  a 
parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while  they  fancy  themselves  talking  togeth- 
er like  men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good  breeding,  wbich  I  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon,  regard  behaviour  and  conversation,  there  is  a  third 
■which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much 
behindhand.  The  rural  boaus  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 
that  took  place  at  the  timplof  the  Kevolution,  but  ride  about  tl.« 
country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats ;  while  the  women  in  niany 
parts  are  still  trying  to  ontvie  one  anolher  in  the  height  of  their 
head-dresses,' 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  western  circuit 
having  promised  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  tbat  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  through 

'  TIiiB,  ot  the  date  of  the  present  paper,  was  being  daaidedlj  ''  behind 
the  feshion;  "  foreorly  in  1711  the  mode  changed.  Still  the  proviiielais 
had  their  escnseB,  for  in  No.  98.  the  "  Spectator  "  afBraia  that  tbeTe  ii-  ni> 
Buch  variable  thing  in  nature  aa  a  lady's  head-dress;  "Within  my  own 
memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  6il!  above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten 
years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height  insomuch  that  tlie  female  part 


ir  species  w 


e  mneh  taller  than  men.    The  women  were  of  anoh  a 


are,  that  we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before  them.  At 
preaaiit  the  whole  scs  is  in  a  manner  dwarted  and  shrunk  into  a  rnee  of 
Leanties  that  seems  almost  another  speeies.  I  remember  several  ladies, 
who  were  once  very  near  seveo  foot  high,  tliat  at  present  want  some  iu- 
uhes  of  five ;  how  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn  " 

Beeides  Che  numeroos  papers  devoted  to  women's  attire,  the  whole  of 
Ko.  265,  is  a  satire  on  the  single  sutgect  of  head-dresses.  This  frequent  iv 
furience  to  the  small  absurdities  of  female  fashion  is  said  to  have  damaged 
the  proBpeiity  of  the  "Spectator."  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  above 
cited  number,  Swift  writes  impatiently  in  his  Journal,  "I  will  not  meddle 
with  tlie  'Spectator: '  let  him /air  si'k  U  to  the  world's  Piid."— * 
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■whieli  he  jiaases,  I  shall  defer  enlarging  upon  this  last  topic  till  I 
have  rtoeived  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  expect  every  post. 


No,  120.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18. 

Equiflsn,  ^rwlo,  quii  stt  aivi.^ltufl  illla 

Vies.  Giwiia.  i.  415, 

My  frieud  Sir  Eoger  ia  very  often  merry  with  me,  upon  my 
passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  Lis  poultry  :  he  has  caught 
ine  twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  several  times 
sitting  an  hoar  or  two  together  near  an  hen  and  chickens.  He 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acc[uainted  with  every  fowl 
ahout  his  Louse ;  calls  such  a  particular  cock  my  favourite,  and 
freq^iiently  complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  more  of  my 
company  than  himself; 

I  must  confess  T  am  infinitely  deligLted  with  those  spei/ul'i- 
tions  of  nature  which  are  to  he  made  in  a  country-life  ;  and  as 
my  reading  has  very  much  lain  among  hooks  of  natural  histoi'y, 
I  cannot  forbear  recollecting  upon  this  occasion,  the  several  re- 
marks which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  comparing  thctu 
with  what  falls  under  my  own  ohaervafion  :  the  arguments  fur 
Providence  drawn  from  the  natural  history  of  ammals  being  u\ 
my  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  ia  different  from  that  of 
every  other  kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the  nms 
cles,  or  twist  in  the  fibres,  of  any  one,  which  does  not  i-endEr 
them  more  pioper  for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  lile,  than 
any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 
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Species.     It  cannot  be  reason  ;  for 

were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
Duildings  would  be  as  different  as  oars,  according  to  the  differotit 
eonveniencies  that  they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

la  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of  weather  which 
raises  this  genial  warmth  ia  animals,  should  cover  the  trees  with 
leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for  ibeir  security  and  conceal- 
ment, and  produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the  support 
and  sustenance  of  thoir  respective  broods? 

Ia  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  should  bo  w 
violent  while  itlasta  :  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  esemplifled  by  a  very  bar 
barous  experiment ;  which  I  shall  quote  at  length  as  I  find  it  in  an 
excellent  author,  and  hope  ray  readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning 

VOL.     v.— 14* 
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such  an  instance  of  cruelty,  because  there  ia  notlilng  can  so  effee 
tually  shew  the  streDgtt  of  that  principle  iu  animals,  of  which  I  am 
here  speaking.  "  A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dissections 
openodabitch,andas  she  lay  in  the  most  esquiaite  tortures,  offered 
herone  of  her  young  puppies,  which  she  immediately  fell  a  licking; 
and  for  the  time  seemed  insensible  of  her  own  pain  :  on  the  reiao- 
Ts],  she  kept  her  eyes  fist  on  it,  and  began  a  wailing  sort  of  cry, 
which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young  one 
than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments." 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  lore  in  brutes  is  much  more 
\ioli-nt  and  intense  than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent 
than  it  is  useful  to  th^  young  ;  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the 
latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness,  and  leaves  them 
to  provide  for  themselves :  and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  this  part  of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  may  he  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  pre- 
servation of  the  speoies  reijuires  it ;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that 
drive  away  their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  live- 
liliood,  but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or 
confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out 
of  a  condition  of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  animals  to  ascend  from 
the  young  to  the  parent,  whieh  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuaace  of  the  species :  nor,  indeed,  in  reasonable  creatures  does 
it  rise  in  any  proportion,  as  it  spreads  itself  downwards ;  for  in 
all  family  affection,  we  find  protection  granted,  and  favours  be- 
stowed, are  greater  motives  to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety, 
honefitSj  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  scepticallnen  disputing;  for  the  rea- 
son of  animals,  and  telling  as  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudioea 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that  faculty. 
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Keason  shews  itself  in  all  occurrenc  ts  of  life ;  whereas  the 
brute  maies  n  !  covery  ot  uch  a  alent  b  t  ii  h  t  n 
diatcly  rega  !s  h  own  p  eservat  n  or  the  c  nt  n  a  ce  f  1  a 
spec-es.  An  u  als  m  their  g  erat  on  are  w  or  tl  an  tl  e  sons  of 
men  ;  hut  tl  e  r  w  Silo  use  fined  to  a  few  [at  cul  and  1  ^ 
in  a  very  nar  ow  conpass  Take  a  brute  out  ofbsiit  tal 
you  find  him  wh  lly  lepr  ed  f  un  le  tan!  nj,  To  u  o  an 
stance  that  comes  ott  n  un  let  obee  vat  on 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself  a  nest  in 
places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance?  Whci 
she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them, 
what  care  does  she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts 
may  partake  of  the  vita!  warmth  ?  When  she  leaves  them  to  pro- 
vide for  her  necessaTy  sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  producing 
an  animal?  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  together ; 
but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  season  would  chill  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  slie  grows  more  assidu- 
ous in  her  attendance,  and  stays  away  but  half  the  time.  When 
the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does 
she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  I  Not  to  take  notice  of  her 
covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper 
nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself ;  nor  to  mention  her 
forsaking  the  nest,  if  aftei'  the  usual  time  of  reckoning  the  voung 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A  ohymical  operation  could 
not  be  followed  with  greater  art  and  diligence,  than  is  seen  in  the 
hatching  of  a  chick ;  though  there  are  many  other  birds  that 
shew  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned  par- 
ticulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  seeming  ingc 
nuity,  (whioh  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagatinu 
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As  I  was  walking  lliis  morning  in  the  great  yard  tfeat  Jielongs 
to  my  friend's  country  house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
the  difl'urent  workings  of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  ty  a  brood  of 
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d    ks      T  e  sight  of  a  pond,  immcdiattsly  ran 

to  p  m        r,  with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hovcsr- 

oall  them  out  of  an  cleniont  that 
g        s  and  deatniotive.      As  the  different 
p  e  different  animals  cannot  he  teruieil 

atinct,  we  mean,  something  we  have 
Till  ml  hinted  in  my  last  paper,  it  seems 

Providence,  and  Buoh  an  operation  ot 
S        m    B      g  which  determines  ill  the  i  ortions  ol 

to  res     A  modem  philosopher,  quoted 

hi  B  eimed  dissertation  on  the  souls  of 

pinion,  though  mat  Idir  form  of 
w  -D       est  amma  hrutmum       God  himself 

IS  can  tell  wliat  to  cjII  t\\t  seemiag 

sa  iiLOts  them  to  suih  food  as  is  proper 

h  m      dm  atuiiilly  avoid  whatever  is  noxious  or 

m  >aeiTed  that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falls 

fi  m  a.t  \y    and  of  its  own  accord,  applies 

If  D  ,  in  his  travels  tplls  us  that  when 

m  of  the  mknown  coa'ita  of  America, 

e  fiuit  if  any  tree  how  tempting  so- 
ever it  may  appear,  unless  they  observe  that  it  la  marked  with 
the  peeking  of  birds ;  but  fall  on  without  any  fear  or  apprehension 
where  the  birds  have  been  before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like  the  use  ot 
reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  pas- 
Bions  and  senses  in  their  greatest  strength  and  perfection.  And 
here  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
are  wonderfully  subject  to  anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  Other 
violent  passions  that  may  animate  them  in  search  of  their  proper 
food ;  as  those  that  are  incapable  of  defending  tbemselves,  or  an 
nojing  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly  in  their  flight,  are  sua 
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pioious,  fiisrful,  and  appreliensi 

whilst  others,  tliat 

natures  softened  with  aomethi 


0  of  ever}-  tiling  tbey  see  or  hoai  : 
isistance  and  use  to  man,  have  tlieir 

g  mild  and  tractable,  and  by  that 
means  are  qualified  for  a  domestic  life.  In  thia  ease  the  poasiona 
generally  correspond  with  the  make  of  tlie  body.  We  do  not 
find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  defenceless  an  animal  as  a 
iamb,  i.or  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed  fot 
battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  la  the  same  manner,  we  find  that 
partieular  animals  have  a  more  or  less  esqaiaite  sharpness  and 
sagacity  in  those  particular  senses  which  most  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  in  wliich  thoir  safety  and  welfare  ia  the  most  con- 
cerned. 

Nor  must  wc  here  omit  that  great  Tariety  of  avma  with  which 
nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodiea  of  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  claws,  hoofs,  and  horns,  teeth  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a 
sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  proboscis.  It  is  likewise  observed  bj  natural- 
ists, that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle,  distinct  from  what  we 
call  reason,  which  instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their  arms, 
and  toaohes  them  to  manage  them  to  the  best  advantage;  because 
they  naturally  defend  them.selvea  with  that  part  in  which  their 
strength  lies,  before  the  weapon  he  formed  in  it;  as  is  remarkable 
in  lamha,  which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and  never  saw 
the  actions  of  their  own  species,  push  at  those  who  approach 
them  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  obseryations,  an  instance  which 
MrT  Locke  has  given  us  of  Providenceleven  in  the  imperfections 
of  a  creature  which  seems  tho  meanest  and  most  d 


whole  animal  world.'  'We  may,  (says  he,)  from  the  make  of  an 
oyster,  or  cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick 
senses  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals  :  nor.  If  it  had,  woiiltl 
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it  in  that  state  and  incapacity  of  transfei-ring  itself  from  one  place 
to  anottier,  be  bettered  by  them.  Wliat  good  would  aigbt  and 
licaving  do  to  a  creature  that  cannot  move  itself  to,  or  from  tlie 
ohjuet,  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil?  And 
would  not  quickness  of  sensatiou  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  ani- 
mal, that  must  be  still  where  cLauce  has  onee  placed  it ;  and  tbei'e 
receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it 
happens  to  come  to  it  ? ' 

-  I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Locte,  another  out  of 
the  learned  Br,  More,'  mho  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to 
another  animal  which  Providence  has  left  defective,  but  at  the 
same  time  Jias  shewn  its  wisdom  in  tbe  formation  of  that  organ  in 
which  it  seems  chiefly  to  bavo  failed,  '  What  is  more  obvious 
and  ordinary  than  a  mole;  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument 
of  Providence  than  she  ?  the  members  of  her  body  are  so  exactly 
fitted  to  her  nature  aud  manLer  of  life :  for  her  dweiliog  being 
\     g         31  thgtl  th  obscure- 

ly fit    d  1  h    J      th  t  n  t      1    ts  a^,       whether 

11  y     gl  t  11  B  t  f  J     what  she  ia 
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m        tly       f 
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1        I      kofhear- 
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And  she  making  her  way  through  so  thick  an  element,  which  will 
not  yield  easily,  as  the  air  or  the  water,  it  had  heen  dangerous  to 
have  drawn  so  long  a  train  behind  hor;  for  her  enemy  might  fall 
upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her  out  before  she  had  coinpleatcd  or 
got  full  possession  of  her  works.' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remark  upon  this  laat 
creature,  who,  I  remember,  somewhere  in  his  works  observes,  that 
thougK  the  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (a,s  it  is  commonly  thought)  she 
has  not  eight  enough  to  distinguish  particular  objects,'  Hev  eye 
is  said  to  have  hut  one  humour  in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give 
her  the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and  is  so  formed  that 
this  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the  animal  Whenever  she  comes 
up  into  broad,  day  she  might  be  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unless 
she  were  thus  affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  im- 
mediately warning  her  to  bury  herself  in  her  proper  element 
More  sight  would  be  useless  to  her,  as  nooe  at  all  might  be  fatal 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  seem  the  most  imper- 
fect works  of  nature ;  and  if  providence  shews  itself  even  in  the 
blemishes  of  these  creatures,  how  much  more  does  it  discover  itself 
in  the  several  endowments  which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon 
such  creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished  and  compleated  in 
their  several  faculties,  according  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which 
they  are  posted  ? 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body  of  na- 
tural history,  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  together  from  books 
and  observations.  If  the  several  writers  among  them  took  each 
his  particular  species,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of  its  origi- 
nal birth  and  education ;  its  policies,  hostilities  and  alliances,  with 
the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inward  and  outward  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly those  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  animals,  with 
their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in  which  Providence 

'  In  his  Traatise  aa  the  Kature  of  Final  Caviaes.     Works,  fol.  y.  iv.— ft 
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has  placed  tietn,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  services  tlieir  stu- 
dies could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  redoand  to  the  glory  of 
the  all  wise  Contriyer. 

It  is  true,  aueh  a  natural  history,  after  all  the  disquisitions 
of  the  learned,  would  he  infinitely  short  and  defective.  Seas  aiid 
deserts  hide  millions  of  animals  from  our  observation.  lunuiuei-. 
able  artifices  and  stratagems  axe  acted  in  the  howling  loildemess 
and  ia  the  great  deep,  that  can  never  come  to  our  knowledge 
Besides  that  there  are  infinitely  more  species  of  creatures  wiiich 
are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  the  finest 
glasses,  than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to 
take  hold  of.  However,  from  the  consideration  of  such  animals 
as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  easily  form 
3  conclusion  of  the  rest,  that  the  same  variety  .of  wisdom  and 
goodness  runs  through  tho  whole  creation,  and  puts  every  creature 
in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subsistence  iii  its 
proper  station. 

Tully  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  natural  history,"  in 
his  second  book,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  and  that  in  a 
style  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  the 
subject  above  raillery  and  ridicule,  which  freqiiently  fall  on  such 
nice  observations,  when  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary writer.  L. 

'  How  supei'fieial  ia  the  ('liiioiopliy  of  audi  men  as  Cicero  and  Mi-.  Ad- 
dieonl  A  wovU  of  the  sort  here  m.ntioned,  as  reflecting  bo  much  honoui 
on  the  great  Creator,  has  tieen  attemi>tBd,  in  ouv  diiys,  by  a  French  writBi 
of  name,  M,  Bnflon  ;  but  bo  much  ou  his  gnoi'd  against  sapevstit';a,  as  not 
to  Bee  design  in  what  men  had  hitherto  called.  Snid  eeaues. — H. 
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A  Man's  first  care  sbonld  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  heart ;  his  next,  to  escape  the  censures  of  the  world  ;  if  the 
last  interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected  ; 
but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approhations  which  it  gives  itself  second- 
ed by  the  applauses  of  the  piiblio ;  a  man  is  more  sure  of  his 
conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passes  upon  hia  own  bchar- 
iour  is  thus  warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that 
know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Eoger  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only 
at  peace  within  himself,  but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  abouc 
him.  He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for  his  universal  benevolence 
to  mankind,  in  the  returns  of  affection  and  good-will  which  are 
paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I 
lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  respect 
which  is  shewn  to  the  good  old  knight.  He  would  needs  carry 
Will  Wimble  and  myself  with  him  to  the  counti-y-assizes  :  as  we 
were  upon  the  road,  Will  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  men 
who  rid  before  us,  and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time  ;  during 
which  my  friend   Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  characters. 

The  first  of  them,  says  he,  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side,  is  a 
yeoman  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man ;  he 
is  just  within  the  game  act,'  and  qualified  to  kill  an  hare  or  a 

'  The  Srd  oi  James  I,  ohap.  !4.,  clause  v..  providea  thfttifnny  periun  wlio 
li.iB  not  roal  properly  producing  forty  pounds  per  annum,  or  wlio  iias  not 
two  hundred  puuiidii  woi'th  of  goods  im<l  ohattela,  shall  preauino  to  sl.uot 
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pheasant :  he  knocks  down  a  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  ;  and  by  that  meanB  UvoB  much  cheaper  than  those  who 
have  not  so  good  an  estate  a,s  himself.  He  would  be  a  good 
neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so  many  partridges  :  in  short,  he 
is  a,  very  sensible  man ;  shoots  flying ;  and  has  been  several  times 
fore-man  of  the  pettj-juiy. 

The  other  that  rides  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a  follow  famous 
fov  taking  the  law  of  every  body.  There  is  not  one  in  the  towu 
where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- sessions."  The 
rogue  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  widow.  His 
head  is  full  of  costs,  damages,  and  ejectments  :  he  plagued  a 
couple  of  honest  gentlemen  bo  long  for  a  trespass  in  breaking  one 
of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  enclosed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  prosecution;  his  father  left  Lim  four, 
score  pounds  a  year  :  but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that 
he  ia  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he  is  going  upon  the  okl 
business  of  the  willow  tree 

As  Sir  Roofer  WdS  gmug  me  this  account  of  Tom  Touchy, 
"Will  Wimb'.o  and  his  two  cnrapacioni  stopped  short  till  we  came 
up  to  them.  After  having  paid  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger,  Will 
told  him  th,tt  Mr  Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a 
dispute  that  arose  between  them  Will,  it  seems,  had  been  giv- 
ing his  fellow  tiavellors  an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in  such 
a  hole  ;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hearing  out  his  story,  told 

g»me;  "Then  any  person  having  lands,  tenementB,  or  hereditaniente,  of  tha 
clear  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  niay  take  ft'om  the  pur- 
HOn  or  posaesaion  of  suoh  inalefa«toi'  or  malefactors,  and  to  his  own  use  for 
ever  keep,  snch  guns,  bows,  oroaB-bows,  buckatalls,  eupne-hajs,  nets,  fer, 
rets,  and  coney  dogs,  &<i."  This  amiable  enactment — which  permitted  a  . 
one-hundred-ponnd-freeholder  to  become  in  his  single  person,  aoeaeer,  wit- 
neaa,  judge,  jury,  and  exeeutioner ;  and  whioh  made  an  equally  reapect. 
able  but  poorer  man  who  shot  a  hare  a  "mulefiiotoc" — was  the  law 
of  the  land  even  so  lately  as  182T,  for  it  was  only  repealed  by  the  7th 
and  8th  Geo.  IV.  chap.  31.—* 
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him,  that  Mr.  such  an  oce,  if  he  pleased,  might  take  the  law  of  him 
for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sir  Eogcr  heard 
them  hoth,  upon  a  round  trot,  and  after  having  paused  Bomc  time 
told  them,  with  an  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give  his  judgment 
rashly,  that  much  might  be  said  on  hoth  sides.  They  were  nei- 
ther of  them  dissatisfied  with  the  knight's  determination,  because 
neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it :  upon  which  we 
made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came,  but  notwithstaud 
ing  all  the  justices  had  taken  their  places  upon  the  bench,  they 
made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them  ;  who,  for  his 
reputation  in  the  country,  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's 
ear,  that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had  met  with  so  much  good 
weather  in  his  circuit.  I  was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely  jileased  with  that  great 
appearance  of  solemnity  which  80  properly  accompanies  such 
a  public  administration  of  our  laws ;  when,  after  about  an  hour's 
sitting,  I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial, 
that  my  friend  Pir  Eoger  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in 
some  pain  for  him,  till  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two 
or  tiiree  sentences,  with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intre- 
pidity. 

"Upon  his  first  rising  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  a  general 
wliiaper  ran  among  the  country  people  that  Sir  Koger  was  up. 
The  speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  believe  was  not 
so  much  designed  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  the  court,  as  to 
give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,   and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  court  rose,  to  see  tlio  gen- 
tlemen from  the  country  gathering  about  ray  old  friend,  and  atriv- 
ii'g  who  should  com;.liment  him  most ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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ordinary  people  gazed  upon  hini  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admir- 
ing Lis  courage,  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak  to  tlie  judge. 

In  our  return,  home  we  mot  with  a  very  odd  accident ;  which 
I  cannot  forbear  relating,  because  it  shews  how  desirous  all  who 
know  Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When 
we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at  a  lit- 
tle inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses.  The  man  of  the  house 
had,  it  seems,  been  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family ;  and 
to  do  honor  to  his  old  master,  had  some  time  since,  un- 
known to  Sir  Koger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the 
door ;  so  that  The  Knight's  Head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road 
about  a  week  before  he  himself  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  Aa 
soon  as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  his  ser- 
vant's indiscretion  proceeded  wholly  from  affection  and  good  will, 
he  only  told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compliment; 
and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added 
with  a  more  decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any 
man  under  a  duke  j  but  told  him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might 
be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches,  and  that  he  himself  would  be 
ai  the  charge  of  it.  Accordingly  they  got  a  painter  by  the  knight's 
directions  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and  by  a  little 
aggravation  of  the  features  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head. 
I  should  not  have  known  this  story,  had  not  the  inn-keeper,  upon 
Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my  bearing,  that  his  honour's 
head  was  brought  back  last  night,  with  the  alterations  that  he 
bad  ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my  friend,  with  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  related  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  and 
ordered  the  bead  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  for- 
bear discovering  greater  espressLons  of  mirth  than  ordinary  upoa 
the  appearance  of  this  monstrous  face,  under  which,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  made  to  frrwn  and  stare  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  old 
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fi'iend.  Sir  Ki  ^er  upon  seeing  me  laagh,  desired  me  to  tell  him 
truly  if  I  tlioiiglit  it  possible  for  people  to  know  him  in  thjit  (lis 
guise.  I  at  first  kept  mj  usual  silence  ;  but  upon  the  knight's 
conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  not  still  moi'e  like  him- 
self than  a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  countenance  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  couldj  and  replied,  *  Thatmuch  might  besaid  on bothsidos.' 
These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  behaviour  in  them, 
gave  me  as  pleasant "  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  iu  any  of  my 
trn-ols.  L. 


Ko.  123.     SATURDAY,  JULY  21. 

Dottrinn  BBS  vim  promovat  Insilani, 
IKacClqiie  ciiltiispectoiHrobomnC; 


■Whilst  vieo  iviil  atain  tlia  nublost  race. 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  th  whyf        IbP 

we  were  met  by  a  fresh-coloured        1  j  m        w  d  1 

UK  at  full  speed,  with  a  couple    f  bhlh  tpn 

my  enquiry  who  he  was,  Sir  Eo^         Id  m     h     h    w     a  j 
gentleman  of  a  considerable  esta      wh    h  d  b  1  lb 

tender  mother  that  lived  not  ma  y  m  1      f  1      pl        wh 

we  were.      She  is  a  very  good  la  m  1   )        to  k 

much  care  of  her  son's  health,  th        hhndh       gdf 
nothing.     She  quickly  found  tha  1       w      b   1  f      h 

and  that  writing  made  his  head    k       H     was  I  t  I 

»Mr.  AM'i< 
of  Uie  lauii  liuiJ 
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the  moods  as  soon  aa  he  was  able  to  ride  on  Lorse-back,  or  to 
carry  a  gua  upon  his  shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found,  by  njy 
fiieud's  aeoouat  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a  great  stock  of  health, 
but  QOtbiug  else ;  and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  business  only  to 
live,  there  would  not  be  a  more  accomplished  fellow  in  the  wholo  ■ 
country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  those  parts,  I  have 
seen  and  heard  innumei'able  instances  of  young  heirs  and  elder 
brothers,  who  either  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  tho  estates 
thoy  are  born  to,  and  therefore  thinking  all  other  aeoompUsh 
mcnts  unnecessary,  or  from  hearing  these  notions  frequontiy  in- 
oidoated  to  them  by  the  flattery  of  their  servants  and  domestics, 
or  from  the  same  foolish  thoughts  prevailing  in  those  who  Jmvo 
the  care  of  their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to  keep 
up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and  houses  in  a  line  to 
posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  story  I  have  heard  of  two 
friends,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  at  large,  under  feigned 
names.  The  moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be  useful,  though  there  are 
some  oiroumstanoea  which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel, 
than  a  true  story. 

*  Eudosus  and  Leontine  began  the  world  with  small  estates. 

'  "Being  very  well  pleased  with  this  day's  ' Speetntor ' {writes  Mr.  Ad- 
disiinto  Mr.  Wortley,  undar  date  'July  21,  1711.'  V,  toL  ii.  p.  OSO),  I  can- 
not forbear  sending  you  one  of  them,  and  Jeairing  your  opinio  iiof  the  story 
iu  it  Whan  you  have  a  son  I  ehall  be  glad  to  be  hie  Leontiue,  as  ray  eir- 
ciinietitnfiea  will  probably  be  like  hia.  I  have  within  this  twelveiiiontb 
lost  a  plooe  of  2000L  per  aanum,  an  estate  in  Ihe  Indies  of  14,0002,  imi!, 
■what  is  worse  than  all  tha  reef^  my  mistraes.  Haarthis  and  wonder  at  my 
philosophy.  I  find  the;  are  goia^  to  taka  away  my  Irish  place  from  me 
too:  to  which  I  muBt  add,  that  1  have  just  I'eeigned  my  fellowship,  Rml 
Lbat  the  stocks  sink  every  day.  If  yon  have  any  hints  or  Bubjects.  prny 
send  rae  up  a  paper  full.  I  long  to  talk  an  evening  with  you.  I  believe  i 
tliali   ;ot  go  to  Ireland  this  summer,  and  pechajjs  -would  pass  anioijlli  wilii 
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They  were  both  of  them  men  of  good  sense  and  great  Tirtue. 
11   J  J  ted  their  studies  together  in  their  earlier  years,  and 

te  d  nt  uch  a  friendship  as  lasted  to  the  end  of  thoir  IItcs. 
Fui  at  his  first  sotting  out  ia  the  world,  threw  himself  into 

u  t  wh  e  by  his  aatural  endowments  and  his  acquired  abili 
t  I  mad  his  way  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he 
had  raised  a,  very  considerable  fortune  Leontine  on  tho  cu 
trary  sought  all  oppoitunities  of  imprcvuig  his  mmd  by  =tudj, 
con-veisition  and  travel  He  was  HDt  only  aoiiTiamfed  with  ail 
the  aeieuees,  but  with  tin.  most  eminent  professors  it  tli  in 
throughout  Euiope  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interests  f  its 
pnncos  with  thi-  customs  and  fashions  of  thur  courts,  and  could 
ei-aree  meet  with  the  name  if  an  extiaordinaij  person  in  the  ga 
zette  whom  hi,  had  not  eithei  talked  to  or  soon  In  short,  he  had  so 
well  mixt  and  digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  that  lie 
made  one  of  the  moat  acoomplished  persons  of  his  age.  During 
tho  whole  course  of  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punctual 
correspondence  with  Eudosus,  who  often  made  himself  acceptable 
to  the  principal  men  about  court  by  the  intelligence  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Leontine.  When  they  were  both  turned  of  forty 
(an  ago  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowley,  there  is  no  dallyini' 
with  life)  they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  they  bad 
taken  in  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  to  retire,  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  the  country.  In  order  to  this,  they 
both  of  them  married  much  about  the  same  time.  Leontine 
with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought  a  farm  of  three  hun- 

you,  it  I  knew  where.     Lady  Belkeis  is  very  much  your  liumble  eorvanl, 
Dick  Steele  and  I  often  remembei'  you." 

Of  tha  eatate  in  "  the  Indies  " — referred  to  also  by  Swift,  no  intelligible 
notioa  hftB  bBSii  found.  The  miatieas  was  probably  the  perverse  Widow, 
the  Countess  ;  who,  al,  that  date,  had  perliaps  cast  him  off  "  for  ever  " — 
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rlred  a  year,  wliict  lay  within  the  neiglibourbood  of  hJB  friend 
Eudosnis,  wlio  Lad  purchased  an  estate  of  as  many  thousands. 
Thej  were  both  of  them  fathers  ahout  the  same  time,  Eudoxus 
having  a  aon  boru  to  him,  and  Leontino  a  daughter ;  but,  to  the 
unspeaifable  grief  of  the  latter,  his  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  wrapt  up}  died  in  a  fow  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter-  His  affliction  would  have  been  insupportable,  bad  ho 
not  been  comforted  by  the  daily  visits  and  conversations  of  his 
friend.  As  they  were  one  day  talliing  together  with  their  usual 
intimacy,  Leontine,  considering  bow  incapable  he  was  of  giving 
bis  danghter  a  proper  education  in  his  own  house,  and  Eudoxus 
reflecting  on  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  sou  who  knows  himself 
to  be  the  heir  of  a  great  estate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an  cs- 
eiange  of  children,  thaS'the  boy  should  be  bred  up  with  Leontine 
a  d  should  live  with   Eudoxus  as   his 

d    gh  h      w  h  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 

Th    w  E  us   knowing  that  her  son  could  not  be 

60    d  g  p  as  under  the  care  of  Leontine,  and 

m  that  he  would  be  perpetually  under 

h       w  w     by  d  prevailed  upon  to  fall  in  with  the 

p  &       h  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name  of 

h    g  d    d  h  her  own  daughter.     The  two  friends 

h      d         d   w  themselves   to    such   an   habitual 

te  d  d        who  were  under  their    direction, 

h  h  h  m    h  d     he  real    passioa  of    a  father,   where 

h  w      b       m  Florio,  the  name  of  the  young 

h        h  d   w  h    L        ine,    though    he  had   all  the  duty 

d      ff  m  gm  b  r  his   supposed  parent,   was   taught 

to  h  F  doxuB,  who  visited  his  fnend  very 

f   c[  d  w     d  d    by  his  natural  affection,  as  w^  as 

i  lo  :  bill  the  proper  word. 
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by  the  rules  of  prudence,  to  make  himself  esteemed  and  beloTcd 
by  Florio.  Tlio  boy  was  now  old  onougb  to  know  hia  supposed 
father's  circumstances,  and  that'  tlierefore  lie  was  to  make  his 
way  ia  the  world  by  bis  own  industry.  This  consideration  grew 
stronger  in  him  every  day,  and  produced  so  good  an  effect,  that 
be  applied  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  pur- 
suit of  every  thing  which  Leontine  recommended  to  bim.  His 
natural  abilities,  which  were  very  good,  assisted  by  the  directions 
of  so  excellent  a  counsellor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  pro 
gress  than  ordinary  through  all  the  parts  of  his  education.  Be 
fore  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  having  finished  bis  studies  and 
exercises  with  great  applause,  he  was  removed  from  the  universitj' 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  make  them 
selves  considerable  profirients  in  the  studies  of  the  place,  whc 
know  they  shall  arrive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This  was 
not  Florio'a  case ;  he  found  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  but  a 
poor  estate  for  Leontine  and  himself  to  live  upon,  so  that  lie 
studied  without  intermission  till  he  gained  a  very  good  insight 
into  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst  Florio  lived  at  the 
house  of  his  foster-father,  he  was  always  an  acceptable  guest  in 
the  family  of  Budosus,  where  he  became  accjuaintod  with  Leo- 
nilla  from  her  infancy.  His  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees 
grew  into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all  the  sentiments 
of  honour  and  virtue  became  a  very  uneasy  passion.  He  de- 
spaired of  gaining  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune,  and  would  ra- 
ther have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any  iudireot  metkods.  Leo- 
nilla,  who  was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty,  joined  with  tho 
greatest  modesty,  entertained  at  the  same  time  a  secret  passion 


KDitiiitjiliewafiaider  of 
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for  Florio,  bat  conclucted  herself  with  bo  muoli  prudence  that  she 
aevii  gave  him  the  least  intimation  of  it.  Florio  was  now  en- 
giiged  in  all  those  arts  and  improvements  that  are  proper  to  raise 
a  man's  private  fortune,  and  give  hku  a  figure  in  his  country,  but 
secretly  tormented  with  that  passion  which  burns  with  the  great- 
est fury  in  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  sud- 
den summons  from  Leontine  to  repair  to  him  into  tlie  eoontrj 
the  next  day.  For  it  seems  Eudoxus  was  so  filled  with  the  re 
port  of  his  son's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer  withhold 
making  himself  known  to  him.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
the  house  of  his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told  him  that  En- 
doxus  had  something  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him  : 
upon  which  the  good  man  embraced  him,  and  wept.  Florio  was 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  great  house  that  stood  in  his  neiglibour- 
hood,  hut  BudoKus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after  the  first  salutes  " 
were  over,  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet.  He  there  opened 
to  him  the  whole  secret. of  his  parentage  and  education,  conclud- 
ing after  this  manner,  '  I  have  no  other  way  left  of  acknowledg- 
ing my  gratitude  to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying  you  to  his  daugh- 
ter. He  shall  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  your  father,  by  the 
discovery  I  have  made  to  you.  LeoniUa  too  shall  be  still  my 
daughter ;  her  filial  piotj,  though  misplaced,  has  been  so  exem- 
plary that  it  deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it. 
You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you, 
which  you  would  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you  known  yourself 
bom  to  it.  Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner  you 
did  before  you  were  possessed  of  it.  I  have  left  your  mother  in 
the  next  room.  Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.  She  is  malting 
the  same  discoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have  made  to  yourself.' 
Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  profusion  of  happiness,  that 
he  was  not  able  tc  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himself  down  at  his 
"  "  Salulaiiima"  is  b^'tter. — H. 
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ftither'B  feet,  ancl  amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  iiased  and  embraced 
b  is  knees,  asking  his  blessing,  and  expressing  in  dumb  show  those 
sentimeuts  of  love,  duty,  and  gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  ut- 
terance. To  conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half 
Eudosus'  estate  settled  upon  them.  Leontino  and  Eudosua 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  IItcs  together  ;  and  received  in  the 
dutiful  and  affectionate  behaTiour  of  Florio  and  Leouilla  the  just 
I'ecompence,  as  well  as  the  natural  effects  of  that  care  which  they 
had  bestowed  upon  them  in  their  eduea,tion,  L. 


No.  124.    MONDAY,  JULY  23. 

4  gMatboot  is  B  grail  ovlL 

A  MAN  who  publishes  hia  works  in  a  volume,  has  an  infinite 
advantage  over  one  who  communicates  his  writings  to  the  world 
ill  loose  tracts  and  single  pieces.  We  do  not  espect  to  meet  with 
any  thing  in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy  preamble,  and 
several  words  of  course  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  ; 
nay,  authors  have  established  it  aa  a  kind  of  rule  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  as  the  most  severe  reader  makes 
allowances  for  many  rests  and  noddin^-places  in  a  voluminous 
writer.  This  gave  oacaaion  to  the  famous  Greek  proverb  which. 
I  have  chosen  for  my  motto,  '  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil.' 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  theiv  thoughts  in  dis- 
tinct sheets,  and  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  these 
advantages.  We  must  immediately  fall  into  our  subject,  and 
treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown 
by  as  dull  and  insipid  :  our  matter  must  lie  close  together,  and 
either  be  wholly  new  in  itself,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from 
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our  espressiona.  Were  the  books  of  our  'i.  est  authors  thus  to  be 
retailed  to  the  public,  and  every  page  Bubmitted  to  tbe  taste  of 
forty  01  fifty  thousand  loaders,  I  am  afraid  we  should  complain 
of  many  fiat  expressions,  trivial  observations,  boat«u  topics,  and 
common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well  in  the  lump.  At  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  some  papers  may  be  made  up  of 
broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  expected  that 
every  sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  iu  thought 
whit  it  wants  in  bulk  :  that  a  point  of  humour  should  be  worked 
up  11  t  p  t  'ind  a  subject  touched  upon  in  its  most  essen- 
t  1  t  1  w  th  t  the  repetitions,  tautologies,  and  enlarge- 
in  t  th  t  a  dulged  to  longer  labours.  The  ordinary  writers 
t  m      1  ty  p  be   to  their    readers   after  the    Galenic  way  ; 

th      m  d  ar    nade  up  in  large  quantities.    An  essay  writer 

n  t  p  t  n  the  chymical  method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a 
full  d  u  ht  n  a  f  w  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  tliua  to 
th        I      t  many  a  bulky  author  would  make  his  appear- 

a  p  nny  p  per :  there  would  be  scarce  such  a  thing  in 

n  t  f  b      the  works  of  an  age  would  fee  contained  on  a 

few  shelves  ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be 
utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  out  separate 
papers  of  this  nature,  has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  the  wodd  after  such  a  manner :  tiiough  I  must 
confess  I  am  amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news- writers,  and  the  aealots  of  parties:  as  if  it 
were  not  more  advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be  instmeted  in 
wisdom  and  virtue,  than  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good  fathers, 
husbands,  and  sons,  than  counsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  the 
philosophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  so  much  pains 
in  order  to  instruct  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and 
better  than  they  found  it ;  had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of  tha 
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and  kept  m  libraries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the 
public ;  when  it  ia  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and  exposed 
upon  every  table ;  I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Proverbs,  '  "Wisdom  crieth  without :  she  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in 
the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth  lier  words, 
saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  and 
the  acorners  delight  iu  their  seorulDg  ?  and  foola  hato  know- 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  persons  of  the  best 
sense  in  both  sexes,  (for  I  may  pronounce  their  characters  from 
their  way  of  writing)  do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  my  undertaking :  besides  that,  my  bookseller  tells 
me,  the  demand  for  these  my  papers  increases  daily.  It  is  at  hia 
instance  that  I  shall  continue  my  rural  speculations  to  the  end 
of  this  month ;  several  having  made  up  separate  sets  of  them, 
as  they  have  done  before  of  those  relating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to 
points  of  morality,  or  subjects  of  humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see  my  works 
thrown  aside  by  mon  of  no  taste  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind 
of  heaviness  and  ignorance  that  hangs  upon  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men,  which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break  tlirough 
their  souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened, 

'  Ktwa  papers. — C. 
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Elaek  night  enwraps  thamin  hergloonij  shade. 

To  tliese  I  must  apply  tte  fable  of  the  mole.  That  after 
having  consulted  many  oculists  for  the  bettering  of  his  sight,  was 
at  last  provided  mith  a  good  pair  of  spoctaclea ;  but  upon  hia 
endeavouring  to  make  use  of  tliem,  his  mother  told  him  very 
prudently,  "  That  spectacles,  though  they  miglit  bolp  the  eye  of 
a  man,  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  molo."  It  is  not  therefore  for  the 
benefit  of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my  daily  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through  ignorance,  there  arc 
others  who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Latin 
proverbj  "  That  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  another;"'  so  generally 
speaking,  one  author  is  a  mole  to  another  author.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works ;  they 
have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes :  they  can  indeed  see  the 
light,  as  it  is  said  of  the  animals  whieii  are  their  namesakes,  but 
tiiQ  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them;  they  immediately  shut  their 
liyes  upon  it,  and  withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  obscurity. 
I  have  already  caught  two  or  three  of  these  dark  undermining 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to  hang 
them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an  eiample  to  all  such  volun- 
tary moloa.  C. 
•  Homo  homliii  lupus- 

Plaut.  AaiH,  Act  R  Bf,  4.— 0. 
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My  worthy  friend  Sir  Eoger,  when  we  are  talking  of  the 
malice  of  parties,  yerj  frequeDtly  tells  us  an  accident  that 
happened  to  tim  when  he  waa  a  sehool-boy,  vth'wh  was  at  a  time 
when  the  feuds  ran  high  between  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers. 
This  worthy  knight  being  then  but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to 
inquire  which  was  the  way  to  St.  Anne's-Lane,'  upoa  which  the 
person  whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering  hia  question,  called 
him  a  young  popish  cuv,  and  asked  iiim  who  had  made  Anne  a 
saint  I  The  boy  being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  he 
met,  which  was  the  wayto  Anne's-Lane;  but  was  oalled  a  prick- 
eared  cur  for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shewn  the  way,  was 
told,  that  she  had  been  a  saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  ba 
one  after  he  was  hanged.  Upon  this,  says  Sir  Roger,  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but  going  into  cTery  kne 
if  the  neir,hb)irhood  aiiked  what  they  called  the  name  of  that 
lane  By  which  mgenio  is  aitifiee  he  found  out  the  place  he  iri- 
qmred  ifter  without  givmg  offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger 
genenlly  closes  this  narntive  with  reflections  on  the  mischief 
that  j'iitie?  do  m  the  country;'  how  they  spoil  good  neighbour- 

I  There  were  two  St.  Anne'fl  Lanes  which  might  have  cost  8ir 
Roger  troable  to  find;  one  "on  the  norti  side  of  St.  MartinVle-Rraiid, 
juflt  within  Aldersgate  Street,"  (Stow);  and  the  other — which  it  reqviii-«i 
sharp  eyes  to  find  in  Strjpe's  map — turning  out  of  Great  Peter  Sl.veet, 
Westniinstar.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  inhiaaiimirftble  Handl'ouk  for  LoU' 
don.  prefers  supposing  Sir  E<^er  enquiring  his  way  in  WratmiTister.— * 
'  Tliere  is  searoely  a  period  when  party  spirit  raged  ao  fieruelj  bb  at  tha 
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hood,  and  make  honest  gentlemen  hate  one  another  ;  heaides  tliat 
they  manifestly  tend  to  tte  prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  game. 

date  of  these  nnmbers  of  tiie  "Speotatop;"  for,  although  liittion  liad  long 
sheathed  the  swovd,  the  tongue  in  eoffee-houees  and  the  pen  in  pamphlets 
were  never  more  bitterlj  or  ranooroualy  amployed.  Only  a  few  months 
pi-eTioualy,  the  trial  of  J>r,  SaoIieTrel  and  the  "bed-chamber  cabftl" — of 
whioh  Mrs.  Masham  was  chief— had  overturned  the  Godolpliin  ministry  ; 
.  and  had  brought  in  the  Tories  with  Harley  at  their  head,  backed  by  a  new 
and  eminently  Tory  House  of  Commons,  with  Whi^ery  enough  in  the 
Upper  House  and  in  the  eamai'illa  to  ^eep  the  flames  of  party  in  full  glow. 
So  nearly  wars  sides  balaiieed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  to  carry  the 
peace  project,  whioh  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Anne  was  obliged  to 
make  twelve  new  Tory  peers, — a  "jury"  of  suoh.  well-paclted  Tories,  that 
a  Whig  wit  asked  one  of  tto^  if  thoy  intended  to  vote  by  their  "  foreman." 
The  DuchesB  ofSomersot  was  still  retained  about  the  person  of  the  qneen; 
and  eounteraoted,  in  part,  the  subtle  Tory  whisperingsof  Mrs.  Masham  into 
Anna's  ear.  The  lucrative  employnientB  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
were  divided  between  these  two  favouiites.  The  duke  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  impeached  for  peculation,  and  his  regiment  had  actually  been  trans- 
ferred to  Hill,  Mrs,  Maehani's  brother.  The  Whigs  violently  advocated  the 
oontinnanoe  of  a  war  which  Marlborough's  viotories  had  made  at  once  so 
profitable  to  hia  private  fortune  and  so  glorious  to  the  nation.  The  Tories 
and  the  queen  strove  equally  for  peace;  nor  did  this  contest  suspend  the 
ehutoh  controversy  which  Sachevrel's  trial  had  brought  to  issue  without 
deciding. 

These  questions  ranged  the  British  public  into  two  ranks,  under  Whig 
and  Tory  banners;  and  canied  tlie  battle  into  private  life  in  the  manner 
not  less  truthfully  than  humorously  d^Ecribed  in  the  test,  and  in  various 
other  chapters  of  the  "  Spectator."  Families  were  estranged  and  friend- 
ships broken  up,  especially  amongst  those  who  played  prominent  parts  in 
the  struggle— such  as  Swift  on  the  Tory,  and  Addison  and  Steele  on  the 
Whig  side.  Tet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  softening  inflnenoes  of 
literature  afforded  a  lingering  link  of  union  to  these  men  even  after  they 
were  in  politioal  opposition.  Swift,  the  foremost  party  pamphleteer  of  liie 
day  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  inflnence  with  Harley,  in  favour  of  "  Pastoral " 
Philips,  Congieve,  and  on  one  occasion  for  Steele — all  Whigs.  On  the  day 
of  publication  of  the  paper  which  forms  part  of  onr  present  chapter,  (Thurs- 
day, July  26th,  1711),  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele,  dined  together  at  young 
Jacob  Tonson's,  "  Mr.  Addison  and  I  talked  as  usual,  and  as  if  we  had  seen 
one  another  yesterday ;  and  Steele  and  I  were  veiy  easy,  though  I  wrote 
him  a  biting  letter  in  answer  to  one  of  his,  where  he  desired  me  to  recom 
VOL.    v.— 15' 
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There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  beta,  a  country  than  auoh  a 
dreadful  spirit  of  division  as  rends  a  govemineiit  into  two  distiuot 
people,  and  makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more  averse  to  one 

mend  a.  friend  of  his  to  fho  lord  treasurer."  Again,  onder  a  Inter  dnte, 
Swift  wHtea  to  StelU,  "I  met  Pastoral  Philips  and  Mr.  Addison  on  the 
Mali  to-doy,  and  took  a  tura  with  them;  buttJiey  looked  ten'iblj  dij^and 
cold.     A  ourSB  on  pai-ty  I" 

Tha  bonds  of  other  olasseB  of  society  were  more  forcibly  riTen.  'flic 
lower  the  grade  the  mora  inretarate  tha  contention  ;  for,  as  Pope  said  about 
that  time,  "Thera  never  was  any  purty,  faction,  sect,  or  eabal  whatsoever, 
in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not  the  most  violent ;  for  a  bea  is  not  a 
busier  aoimal  than  a  blockhaad."  Even  trade  was  tainted  by  the  poison 
of  party.  The  buying,  in  its  daalingd  with  the  sailing  pubUe,  more  geue- 
rally  enquired  into  the  political  principles  of  tradesmen,  than  into  the  ex- 
cellence or  defects  of  their  wares.  Inn-keepgrs,  as  we  find  iti  the  text^ 
wei'e  especially  eubjeeted  to  thia  rule,  and  their  politics  were  known  hj 
the  signs  at  their  doors.  The  introduction  of  Addison's  "Freeholder"  to 
the  Toi'y  fox-hunter  was  aooompaaled  by  the  recommendation  of  a  host — 
"A  lusty  fellow,  that  lives  wall,  is  at  least  three  yards  in  the  girt,  and  is 
the  best  Churoh  of  England  man  upon  the  road." 

Not  the  least  conapiouona  parlizaus  were,  alas,  of  the  gentler  nex  ;  for 
the  cliiefe  of  each  faction  wera  women,  and  their  theatre  of  wai-  the  queen's 
bedchamber.  The  petty  expedients  of  eadli  fnotiou  to  distinguish  itself  in 
public  from  the  other,  are  happily  ridiculed  iuTarions  parts  of  the  "Spec 
tator."  At  the  play  Whig  and  T017  ladies  sat  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
house,  wid  "patched"  on  opposite  sides  of  tlieu^  taces: — '■  I  must  here  take 
notice,  that  Eosalinda,  a  famous  Whig  partiaan,  has  most  nnfovtunataly  a 
very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory  part  of  her  forehead :  which,  being  very 
conspicuous,  has  occasioned  many  mistakes,  and  given  an  handle  to  her 
enemies  to  misrepresant  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Whig 
interest.  But  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  insinuate,  it  is  well 
known  that  her  notions  of  government  are  still  the  same.  This  unltitky 
mole,  however,  has  misled  several  coxcombs ;  and  like  the  hanging  out  of 
false  colours,  made  some  of  them  converse  with  Eosalinda  in  what  they 
tliought  the  spirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given  them  i.n 
tijiBXpected  fire,  that  has  sunk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosaliodft  is  unfortunate 
in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her, 
agiunst  her  inclination,  to  patch  on  the  Whig  side."    Ko.  81. 

So  angry  were  the  Whig  ladies  with  the  qaeeu  when  she  presented 
Pi-ince  Eugene  with  a  jewelled  sword,  that  they  abBtained  in  a  body  from 
appearing  at  court  on  that  oecasioo ;  which  being  that  of  ^uv  majesty'* 
birthday  was  evidence  uf  unprecedented  party  rancour. — * 
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anotter,  than  if  tLey  were  actually  two  different  nations.  Tlie 
effcuts  of  Buch  a  diviaion  are  pemicioua  to  the  last  degree, 
not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages  which  they  give  the  com- 
mon enemy,  hut  to  those  private  evils  which  they  produce  in 
the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  person.  This  influence 
is  very  fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  iinderstandings  ;  it 
sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  bnt  destroys  oven 

A  furious  party-spirit,  when  it  ragea  in  its  full  violence,  exerts 
itself  m  civil  war  and  hlood&heJ  ,  and  when  it  is  under  its  gieit- 
est  restraints,  naturally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detiictioii, 
calumny,  ind  a  piitiil  tdmmi^trjtion  of  luitiee  In  a  word  it 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  ind  rancour  and  estiiigui'ihcs  all  the 
Sleds  of  good  nature,  compassion,  and  humanity 

Plutareh  says  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies,  because,  says  be,  if  you  indulge  this  pas- 
sion in  some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others ;  if  you  hate 
your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit  of  miuiJ,  as 
by  degrees  will  break  out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends 
or  those  who  are  indifferent  to  you,  I  might  here  observe  how 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives  the  malignity 
of  hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from  its  object)  answers 
to  that  great  rule  which  was  dictated  to  the  world  about  an 
hundred  years  before  this  philosopher  wrote ;  but  instead  of  that, 
I  shall  only  tate  notice,  with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds 
of  many  good  men  among  us  appear  soured  with  party-principles, 
and  alienated  from  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  seems  to  me 
onsistent  with  the  dictates  either  of  reason  or 
Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the 
hearts  of  virtuous  persons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  owo 
private  interest  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

B  The  regard  of,  I  would  ratlie:'  sbj  ''  a  regard  fur  " 
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If  this  party  spirit  Las  3o  ill  aa  effect  ou  our  moralH,  it  iiaa 
lilcwise  a  very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.  We  often  hear  a 
poor  insipid  paper  or  pamplilet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a  noMo 
pieoe  depreciated  bj  those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from 
the  author.  One  who  is  actuated  by  this  spirit,  is  almost  under 
an  incapacity  of  discerning  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.  A 
man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  object  seen  in  two 
different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  howeyer 
straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there  is 
scarce  a  person  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  by  two 
contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  one  another  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  particular  manner 
from  this  strange  prejudice,  which  at  present  prevails  amongst  all 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation.  As  men  formerly 
became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisi- 
tions, they  now  distinguish  themselves  by  the  warmth  and 
violonee  with  which  they  esponse  tbeir  respective  parties.  Books 
arc  valued  upon  the  liko  considerations  :  an  abusive  scnrrilona 
style  passes  for  satire,  and  a  dull  scheme  of  party-notions  is  called 
fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  both  sides,  and 
that  is  the  taking  any  scandalous  story  that  has  been  ever 
whispered  or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a  known  undoubted 
truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculatious  upon  it.  Calumnies  that 
have  been  never  proved,  or  have  been  often  refuted,  are  the 
ordinary  postulaturas  of  these  infamous  scribblers,  upon  which 
they  proceed  as  upon  first  principles  granted  by  all  men,  though 
in  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  very  doubtful. 
When  they  have  laid  these  foundatious  of  scurrility,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  superstructure  is  every  way  answerable  to 
them.      If  this   shameless   practice    of  the  present   age   endiirCB 
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much   longer,    praise    aud.    reproach    will    cease    to    be    motives 
of  action  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  governments  when  this 
inhuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  torn  in  pieces  hy  the 
Guelfes  and  G-ibelines,  and  France  by  those  who  were  for 
and  against  the  League  ;  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be 
horn  in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the  restless 
ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  factious, 
and  "draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by 
a  specious  concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honest  minds 
are  filled  with  uncharitable  aud  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their 
aeal  for  the  public  good  ?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would 
they  not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  party,  whom  they 
would  honour  and  esteem,  if  instead  of  considering  them  as  they 
are  represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are  ?  Thus  are  persons 
of  the  greatest  probity  seduced  into  shameful  errors  and  preju- 
dices, and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of  prinei]ileB,  the 
love  of  their  country-  X  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  the 
femous  Spanish  proverb,  '  If  thoro  were  neither  fools  nor  knavts 
in  the  world,  all  people  would  be  of  one  mind.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  all  honest  men 
would  enter  into  an  association,  for  the  support  of  ouo  another 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as 
their  common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  belong  to. 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral  forces,  we  should 
never  see  the  worst  of  men  in  great  figures  of  life,  because  they 
are  useful  to  a  party  ;  nor  the  best  unregarded,  because  they  are 
above  practising  those  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their 
faction.  We  should  then  single  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd, 
and  hunt  him  down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  he  might 
appear :  on  the  contrary,  we  should  shelter  distressed  ii 
and  defend  virtue,  however  boset  with  contempt  or 
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or  defiiniation.  In  short,  we  sliould  not  any  longer  regard  our 
follow- subjects  as  Whigs  aud  Tories,  but  should  muke  tlie  man  of 
merit  our  friend,  nnd  the  villain  our  enemy.  0. 


No.  12G.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25. 


In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the  honest  men  of 
&li  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  defence 
of  one  another,  and  the  confusion  of  their  common  enemies.    As 


j,aad 


pared  for  the  u  w  m  nwhhny 

express  tiieir  hap  d    uap     u 

'  We  who  h      un         b       b  m 

clare,  that  we  n       a       b  w  w 

four  j  and  tlia   w        al    ad  ad  y  m  n  wh  b 

enemy,  wto  e  d  d  h 

likewise  read    to  m      tarn  w   li   h  d     f         h 

and  dear  to  is  h  n 

places ;  and  th  w  bmh  hnhn 

at  present.  We  do  also  firmly  declare,  tliat  it  is  our  resolution 
as  long  as  we  live,  to  call  bJack  black,  and  white  white.  And  we 
shall  upon  all  oouasions  oppose  suoh  persons  that  upon  any  day  of 
the  year  shall  call  black  white,  or  white  black  with  ttiB  ntiuosl 
peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.' 
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Were  there  sxmh  a  combination  of  honest  men,  who,  without 
any  regard  to  place»i,  would  endeavour  to  estirpate' all  such  furi- 
ous zealots  as  would  saerifioe  oue  half  of  their  country  to  tho  pas- 
sion and  interest  of  the  other ;  as  also  such  infamous  hypocrites, 
tliat  are  for  promoting  their  own  advantage,  under  colour  of  tlie 
public  good ;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to  each  side, 
that  have  nothing  to  reoommend  them  but  an  implicit  submission 
to  their  leaders;  we  should  soon  soc  that  fiinrtis  party  ipiutts 
tinguished,  which  may  in  time  expose  us  to  the  derisnn  and  ern 
tempt  of  all  the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society,  that  would  thus  caiefully  employ 
himself  in  maltiiig  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worth 
less  and  depraved  part  of  manltind  from  those  conspicuous  sta 
tions  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  somctiraLS  \A\  inted  iiid  ill 
this  without  any  regard  to  his  private  iutere-it  would  be  no  small 
benefactor  to  his  countjy. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Sioulus  an  iceount  of 
a  very  active  little  animal,  which  I  think  he  calls  the  Ichneumon, 
that  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  liie  to  bieik  the  eg^  of 
the  crocodile,  which  ho  is  always  in  aeaich  after  This  m^itii  ct 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  tho  Ichneumon  never  feedo  u[.  jn 
the  eggs  he  has  broken,  nor  any  other  w^i  finds  his  icc  uut  in 
them.  Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  industi  lous 
animal,  ^gypt  {says  the  historian)  would  be  o\er  run  with  crot 
odiles ;  for  the  Egyptians  are  so  far  from  destroying  th  se  p  r 
nicious  creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  gjds 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  partisans  we  shall 
find  them  far  from  resembling  this  disinterested  animal ;  and 
rather  acting  after  tlie  esample  of  the  wUd  Tartars,  who  are  am- 
bitious of  destroying  a  man  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  parts  and 
ai^oomplishments,  as  thinking  that,  upon  his  decease,  the  ?aiue 

'  Bib.  Lib.  i.  s.  S5.  ei  Wesselhig.  fol.  1746.— C. 
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talents,  whatever  post  they  c[ualiiied  him  for   eutei:  of  coursa 
into  his  dostrojcr. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  mj  speculations,  I  have  endca.Toured, 
as  much  as  I  am  able,  to  extinguish  that  pernicious  spirit  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  which  rngcs  with  the  same  Yiolence  in  all 
parties,  I  am  still  the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in  this 
particular,  because  T  observe  that  the  spirit  of  party  reigns  more 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind  of 
brutality  and  rustic  fierceness,  to  which  men  of  a  politer  conver- 
sation are  wholly  strangers.  It  extends  itself  even  to  the  return 
of  the  bow  and  the  Lat ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  heads  of 
parties  preserve  towards  one  another  an  outward  shew  of  good 
breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  civilities,  their 
tools  that  are  dispersed  in  these  outlying  parts,  will  not  so  much 
as  mingle  together  at  a  cook-matoh.  This  humour  fills  the  country 
with  several  periodical  meetings  of  Whig  jockeys  and  Tory  fox- 
hunters  ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  curses,  frowns,  and  whis 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any  of  my  former 
papers,  that  my  friends,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
freeport,  aro  of  different  principles  ;  the  first  of  them  inclined 
to  the  landed,  and  the  other  to  the  moneyed  interest.  This  hu- 
mour is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  farther 
than  to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of 
the  club.  I  find,  however,  that  the  knight  ia  a  much  stronger 
Tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  as  he  has  told  me  in  my 
ear,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  his  interest.  In 
all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  house,  wo  did  not  so  much  as 
bait  at  a  Whig-Inn ;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman  stopped  at  a 
wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  servants  would  ride  up  to  his 
master  full  speed,  and  whisper  to  him  that  the  master  of  thp 
house  was  against  such  an  one  in  the  last  election.     This  often 
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betrayed  us  iDto  hard  beds,  and  bad  eheer;  for  we  were  not  so 
inc[uisitive  about  the  inn  as  tbe  hinkeeper ;  and  provided  our 
landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did  not  take  any  notiue  of  the 
Btaleness  of  his  provisions.  This  I  found  still  the  more  inconve- 
nient, because  the  better  tbe  boat  was,  the  worse  generally  wers 
his  accommodations ;  the  fellow  knowing  very  well,  that  tliose 
who  were  his  friends  would  take  up  with  coarse  diet  and  an  hard 
lodging.  For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was  upon  tlie  road,  I 
dreaded  entering  into  an  bouse  of  any  one  that  Sir  Roger  hud 
applauded  for  an  honest  man. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  tbe  country,  I  daily  find  more 
instances  of  this  narrow  party  humour.  Being  upon  the  bowling- 
green  at  a  ueighbonring  market-town  the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the 
place  where  the  gentlemen  of  one  side  meet  once  a  week)  I  ob- 
served a  stranger  among  them  of  a  better  presence  and  genteeler 
behaviour  than  ordinary ;  but  was  much  surprised,  that  notwith- 
standing he  was  a  very  fair  better,  nobody  would  take  him  up. 
But  upon,  inijuiry  I  found,  that  be  was  one  who  had  given  a  dis- 
agreeable vote  in  a  former  parliament,  for  which  reason  there  was 
not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would  have  so  much  cor- 
respondence with  him  as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I  niust  not  omit  one 
which  concerns  niy.=ulf.  Will  Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating 
several  strange  stories  that  he  had  picked  up,  nobody  knows 
where,  of  a  certain  great  man;  and  upon  my  staring  at  him,  as 
one  that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in  the  country,  which 
had  never  been  so  much  as  whitpered  in  the  town,  Will  stopped 
short  in  the  thread  of  his  disoourse,  and  after  dinner  asked  my 
friend  Sir  Eoger  in  his  ear,  if  bo  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a  fa- 
It  gives  mo  a  serious  concern  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  dissen 
sion  in  the  country     not  only  as  it  destroys  virtue  and  cminon 
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Bonse,  anil  renders  us  in  a  mannei:  barbarialis  towards  one  anoth- 
er, but  as  it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens  our  breaches, 
and  transmits  our  present  paasiona  and  prejudices  to  our  posteri- 
ty. Eor  my  own  part,  I  am  sometimes  afraid  tliat  I  discover  the 
seeds  of  a  civil  war  in  tJioae  our  divisions  :  and  therefore  cannot 
but  bewail,  as  in  their  first  prinyljdes,  the  miseries  and  calamities 
of  our  children,  C 


No.  127.    THURSDAY,  JULY  S 


How  muchofemptbieas^aflDdln  tlilng^f 

It  is  our  custom  it  Sir  Roger  s,  upon  the  cohhiil,  m  of  tlie 
post,  to  ait  about  a  pot  of  coffee  and  ln.ar  the  old  iiiight  reid 
Dyer's  letter ;  which  he  dies  with  his  spect  icles  upon  his  no^e, 
and  in  an  audible  voice,  smiling  very  often  at  those  httlc  strjkcf 
of  satire,  which  are  so  fiequent  m  the  wiitmgs  of  that  authoi 
I  afterwards  commuaicate  to  thol.nis;ht  such  paoiiets  as  I  ic:,<,i^e 
under  the  quality  of  Sieci  vtor  The  following  iettci  chiicm^ 
to  please  him  more  than  oidiia  j    I  bhUi  publish  it  at  his  le 


"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Tou  have  diverted  the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the 
expense  of  the  country ;  it  ia  now  high  time  that  jou  should  give 
the  country  their  revenge.  Stnoe  your  withdrawing  from  this 
place,  the  fair  aex  are  run  into  great  extravagancies.  Their  pot- 
ticoata,  which  began  to  heave  and  swell  before  you  left  us,  aro 
uow  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  concave,  and  rise  cvory  Jay 
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more  ana  more ;  in  sliort,  sir,  since  onr  wonLen  know  tbemsehea 
to  be  ont  of  the  eye  of  the  Spectatoe,  they  will  Ise  kept  within 
no  compass.  You  praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  for  the  mod' 
esty  of  their  head-dresses  ;  for  as  the  humour  of  a  sick  person  is 
often  driven  out  of  one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of  or- 
fiaments,  instead  of  being  entuely  banished,  seems  only  fallen 
from  their  heads  upon  their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost 
in  height  they  make  up  in  breadth,  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
architecture,  widen  the  foundations  at  the  same  time  that  they 
shorten  the  euperfttruoture.  Were  they,  like  Spanish  jennets,  to 
impregnate  by  tbo  wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  moie 
proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not  yet  bear  any  particular  use 
in  this  petticoat,  or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  than  what 
was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier  make,  we  are  wonderfully 
at  a  loss  about  it. 

"  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these  wide  bottoms,  tliat 
thy  atj  d  yppfth  asnbthllk 
upntob        Ij      pt  dapecf  art     f       t  is  w  11 

kwjwh  Id  It        mm      th        my 

y  th  t    t  t        th    I      t  th  y       mjl  f  tb 

th    w    tl         b     d      I        H  t  k  tb        t     1  tttt 

t         111         why  th  y    h     Id        [  m        co  b  g  tl         t! 

m  tb       b  t       tl 

Ifid  Ijlti  fp  tht 

ses  has  of  late  years  been  very  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petti- 
coat is  made  use  of  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  certain 
that  a  woman's  honour  cannot  be  better  entrenched  than  ^fter 
this  manner,  in  circle  witbin  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  out- 
works and  lines  of  circumvallation,  A  female  who  is  thus  in- 
vested iu  whalebone,  is  sufficiently  secured  against  the  approaches 
of  an  ill  bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well  think  of  Sir  Gecrgo 
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Etteridge's  waj  of  making  love  in  a  tub,  as  in  tlie  midst  of  so 
man  J  hoops,' 

"  Among  tbese  varioua  conjectures,  there  are  men  of  super- 
stitious tempers,  who  look  upon  tiie  hoop-petticoat  as  a  kind  of 
prodigy.  Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the 
Hrenoh  king,  and  obseTve  that  tfie  farthingale  appeared  in  Eng- 
land a  little  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.'  Otliois 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  foretels  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  believe 
it  of  tlie  same  prognostication  as  the  tail  of  a  blaaiiig  star.  For 
iny  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  siga  that  multitudes  are  coming 
into  the  world,  rather  than  going  out  of  it. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of  these  petti- 
coats, I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her  in  my  own  thoughts,  for 
walking  abroad  when  she  was  so  near  her  time  ;  but  soon  recov- 
ered myself  out  of  my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modish  part  of 
tlie  sex  as  far  goue  as  herself.  It  is  generally  thought  somi" 
crafty  women  have  thus  betrayed  their  companions  icto  hoops, 
that  they  might  make  them  accessary  to  their  own  coDccalmcnts, 
and  by  that  means  escape  the  censure  of  the  world  j  as  wary  gen- 
erals have  sometimes  dressed  two  or  three  dozen  of  their  friends 
in  their  own  habits,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves 
any  particular  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The  strutting  petticoat 
smooths  all  distinctions,  levels  the  mother  with  the  daugliter,  and 
sets  maids  and  matrons,  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bot- 
tom. In  the  mean  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  see  so 
many  well-shaped  mnocent  vugms  bloated  up,  and  waddling  up 
and  down  like  bij,  tellied  women 

"  Should  fh  s  fa  hion  j,  t  among  the  ordiuary  people,  our 
public  ways  would  be  so  ciowled  that  we  should  want  street- 
room.  Several  eongreg  tions  ot  the  best  fashion  find  themselves 
already  very  much  straightened  a  d  if  the  mode  increase,  I  wish 

1  Lov^  in  a  tub.    Act.  IV.  so  6.— C.  "  1558.— C. 
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it  may  Bot  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meetings  and  con 
venticles.  Sliould  our  ees  at  the  same  time  take  it  into  tbeir 
lieads  to  wear  trunk  brcecliea  {aa  who  knows  what  their  indigna- 
tion at  this  female  treatment  may  drive  them  to)  a  man  and  his 
wife  would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

"  You  know,  sir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
in  his  Indian  expedition  he  buried  several  suits  of  armour,  which 
hj  his  directions  were  made  much  too  big  for  any  of  his  soldiers, 
in  order  to  j,"      p    t    'ty  t       d'      j-  'd       f  h'  d  m  h 

them  beli       h    h  1      mm     d  d  m      f  t        Imp 

suaded  thtfn      fthj  tptt       tljp       tbh 

up  in  any      P^yf  twUlltth 

error  the  g  th  t !  f  i       w 

eau  believ  p    t     ty  w  11  th    k  p    tf  lly     f  tl 

great-grand      th        th  t  th  y  m  d    th         1       m      t  j 

pear  aoiiabi 

"  When  I  survey  this  new-fashioned  rotunda  in  all  its  parts, 
I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  en 
tered  into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of 
the  place,  at  length  discovered  a  little  black  monkey  enshrined 
in  the  midst  of  it ;  upon  which  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out, 
(to  the  great  scandal  of  the  worshippers,)  '  What  a  magnifieeut 
palace  is  here  for  such  a  ridiculous  inhabitant ! ' 

"  Though  you  have  taien  a  resolution,  in  one  of  your  papers, 
to  avoid  descending  to  particularities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will 
not  think  it  below  you  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  to  uu- 
hoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tympany  that  is  got 
among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petticoat  will  shrink  of  its 
own  accoid  at  your  first  coming  to  town ;  at  least  a  touch  of  your 
pen  will  make  it  contract  itself,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  and   by 
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C. 

No.  1^.    FRIDAY,  JULY  27. 


Women  iu  their  nature  are  mvioli  more  gay  sind  jojoiis  thim 
men;  whether  it  he  that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres 
more  delicate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile ; 
or  whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of 
RQx  in  the  very  aoul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  cletermine.  As  vi- 
vaeitj  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  should 
eaeh  of  them,  therefore,  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  hiaa 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too 
raucli,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  cer- 
tainly happen,  if  the  ono  in  every  word  and  aetion  affeefs  the 
character  of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  the  other  of  being  brislt 
and  airy.  Men  should  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  hind  of 
fciia^i,  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gillantry  \t  hue 
theie  precautions  aie  not  observed  the  man  often  dcgeui,rali,^> 
into  a  cynic  the  woman  into  a  coquette  the  man  gruwo  ■^tilkn 
and  morose,  the  woman  impertinent  and  fantastical 

By  what  I  have  sud  we  may  conclude,  men  ml  women 
were  made  as  connftTj  irt"  t  j  one  ai  thor,  that  the  pan  s  ai  d 
ai  sieties  of  the  hu-lii  d  might  be  rebevod  by  the  Bpnghtliness 
and  j,>jd  humoui   ot  the  wife      When  these  tre  rightly  tem 
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pored,  care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  family, 
like  a  ship  that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast 

Natural  historians  observe  (for  whilst  I  am  in  the  country  1 
must  fetch  my  allusions  from  thence)  that  only  the  male  birds 
have  voices  ;  that  their  longs  befjiii  a  httle  before  brooding  time 
and  end  a  little  after,  that  whilst  the  hec  is  covering  her  egg 
the  male  generally  tikes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough 
within  her  hearing;  and  by  that  means  amuseB  and  div  its  hei 
with  his  songs  daring  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting 

This  contract  among  bii  Is  lasts  no  longer  than  till  t  bi  1 
of  young  ones  arises  from  it  bo  that  m  the  feathered  k  nd  t!  e 
cares  and  fatigues  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  lio 
pvLuoipally  itppn  the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  species, 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined  together  for  life,  and  the  main 
tiiirdea  lests  upon  the  fcimi-r  Nature  has  g  vea  all  the  little 
arts  of  auotlung  and  blaDiIishment  to  the  female  tbjt  bhe  may 
cheer  and  animate  her  eomfa  nn  in  a  constant  and  a^isiduous 
application  to  the  mal  in^  a,  pioMsion  foi  his  family,  and  tit 
education  of  then  oomnnn  iii  Idien  Thi9,  however  is  not  to  be 
taken  so  strictly,  as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  reciprocal, 
and  incumbent  on  both  parties,  but  only  to  set  forth  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  general  intention  of  nature,  in  the  different  in- 
clinations and  endowments  which  are  bestowed  on  the  different 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  woman  were  made 
with  this  vai-iety  of  temper,  if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair 
sex,  we  find  that  they  chuse  rather  to  associate  themselves  with 
a  person  who  resembles  them  in  that  light  and  volatile  humour 
which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  such  as  are  qualified  to  moder 
ate  and  counterbalance  it.  It  has  been  an  oid  complaint,  tbat 
the  coxcomb  carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  sense.  Wlion 
we  see  a  follow  loud    and  talkative,  full  of  insipid  life   and 
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lauu'hter,  we  may  venture  to  pronouDce  Lim  a  female  favourite : 
noise  and  flatter  are  suah  accomplishments  as  they  cannot  with- 
Btand-  To  be  short,  tlie  passion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a 
manj  is  fiothlog  else  but  self-love  diverted  upon  another  object; 
ehe  would  have  the  lover  a  woman  in  every  thing  but  the  ses.  I 
do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this  part  of  womaiikinil 
than  those  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden : 

Our  thoughtless  sex  is  oanght  by  outward  form 
And  ecQiity  noiae,  and  loves  icsolt'  iu  man. 

This  18  a  Bouiee  of  infinite  calarait  e3  to  the  slx  is  it  fre 
(jucntly  jums  them  to  men  who  in  their  thoUj^hta  are  js  fine  irta 
t  ire"  IS  themselvos,  or  if  they  chiuce  ti  be  good  humoured 
serve  only  tD  disaipite  tlieii  foituies  mflirae  tl  en  fuUie'!,  and 
aggravate  their  mdiocretions 

Thp  same  femilo  le\ity  is  no  le^b  fitil  to  thim  at(pr  n  ii 
nage  thin  letjre,  it  lepieaocts  to  their  iraagmat  ms  the  f\ithtul, 
prulent  hushtnd,  as  an  honest,  fiiotible  ■lud  domestio  iiiima! 
and  turns  t!ii-ir  thoughts  upon  the  fint  gaj  gentleman,  that 
laughs,  sin^s,  and  dres'se?  sl  much  moie  igrceibl} 

A*i  this  irregular  vivacity  if  temper  leads  astray  the  hearts 
of  oidinaiy  women  m  the  choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  titit 
niLut  of  then  huslnnda  it  operates  «ith  the  sime  pernioioui  ii 
fluence  towaid^  then  childien,  nho  are  taught  to  auiimplish 
themsebesin  all  these  sublime  perfectnns  that  appeir  ciptiva 
ting  in  the  ejo  ot  their  mother  She  admnea  in  hei  son  whit 
she  InvLd  m  her  g'lllant  ind  by  that  me^nB  contributes  all  sin, 
can  to  pupetuate  herself  m  a  worthless  progeny 

The  youugLi  Faustina  was  d,  livelj  instance  of  this  sort  of 
w  men  Notwithstanding  she  was  mairied  to  Maicus  Aurelius, 
one  of  the  gieatest,  widest  and  best  of  the  Homan  emperors,  she 
thought  a  common  gl\diator  much  the  prettier  gentlemin     and 
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lial  taken  aueli  caie  to  accompholi  her  son  Co  nn  odus  aecor !  j; 
to  her  ow  uoti  us  of  a  fine  man  thut  wl  en  1  e  aace  d  d  tl  e 
throne  of  h  a  fithe  lie  became  tlie  moat  fool  I  nl  al  ^ud  el 
tjrant  tl  at  was  ever  [  laced  at  the  head  of  tlie  lloman  eu  j  re 
B  gnabi  ng  h  mself  in  noth  ng  1  t  the  figl  t  g  of  pr  z  a  ad 
Ino&king  out  m  n  a  bra  nis  As  he  had  no  taat  of  tr  e  {,lo''y 
Be  ae  h  m  n  aeve  al  me  lals  a  1  ^tatu  s  wl  h  a  e  at  11  extant 
ot  b  m  ej  pped  Ike  ai  He  Ics  w  tl  a  club  and  a  lions 
skn 

I  ha¥0  1  en  led  nt  tb  s  je  uKt  ly  tl  e  1  an  tera  I 
hwe  be  rd  of  'O  ntrj  fj  ntl  a  anl  1  ?  lalj  who  do  not  1  e 
many  m  lea  from  '*  r  llo^er  The  w  fe  b  an  old  ooijuctte  that  s 
alwaj  3  banker  g  afte  the  d  ve  a  ona  of  the  town  the  1  >a  ) 
a  moroHQ  riat  c  that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name  of  t  Th 
w  fe  B  over  run  w  th  affeotat  on  the  b  isband  sunk  into  brutal  tj 
thi,  la  ly  cannot  bear  the  no  se  of  the  larks  and  night  ngales  bat  a 
jour  ted  o  s  anramer  dajs  and  s  s  ck  at  the  a  gbt  of  sh  ij 
woods  and  pu  1  ug  st  ama  the  husband  wonde  s  how  any  one 
can  be  [  leaae  1  w  th  the  foole  es  of  pi  ys  ar  1  ope  a  a  1  ra  Is 
from  n  rn  g  t  11  n  ght  at  e  en&  1  f  p?  and  tawdry  cou  t  rs 
The  eh  Idren  a,re  edu  atel  n  these  d  fferent  not  ua  of  their  [a 
rents  The  o  a  foil  w  tl  t  ther  about  b  a  grounds  wh  le  th 
daugl  ters  ejd  volumes  of  love  letters  and  romincea  to  th 
mothe  By  th  a  means  t  comes  to  paia  tl  at  tbo  g  !a  look  uj  o 
their  father  as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  tbink  their  mother  no  better 
than  she  should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  and  Aspatia  ?  The 
innocent  vivaoity  of  the  one  ia  tempered  and  composed  by  the 
cheerful  gravity  of  the  other.  The  wife  grows  wise  by  the  dis- 
courses of  the  husband,  and  the  husband  good-huraoured  by  the 
conversations  of  the  wife.  Aristua  would  not  be  ao  amiable  were 
it  not  for  his  Aspatia,  nor  Aspatia  so  much  to  be  esteemed  wer» 

VOL.    v.— 16 
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it  not  for  her  Aristae,  Their  virtues  are  bleu  :led  in  their  cliil 
Jren,  and  diffuse  through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of 
niplaceney,  and  satisfaGtion.  0. 


No.  129.     SATURDAY,  JULY  28. 


Pebs.  eat  r.  TI.  ' 


Gheat  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing  peujilc;  in 
the  fashion ;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  head-dress,  or  peri- 
wig, that  now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at 
preseEt,  will  mate  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monstrouB 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Eor  this  reason  thoy  often  represent 
an  illustrious  person  in  a  Eoman  hahit,  or  in  some  other  dress 
that  never  varies.  I  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  eouutiy 
friends,  tiiat  there  was  such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to  be 
made  use  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  town, 
and  that  they  would  agree  upon  such  fashions  as  should  never  be 
liable  to  changes  and  innovations.  For  want  of  this  standing 
dress,  a  man  who  takes  a  journey  into  the  country,  is  as  much 
surprised  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures ; 
and  finds  as  great  a  variety  of  garbs  and  habi^^  in  the  persons  he , 
converses  with.  Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress,  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  the  fashion,  which  they  never  ore  as  matters  are 
managed  at  present.  If  instead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they 
would  continue  fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode  would  some- 
time or  other  overtake  them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure 
to  point  right  once  in  twelve  hours :  in  this  case,  therefore    I 
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would  advise  them,  aa  a  gentleman  did  his  friDnd  who  was  hunt- 
ing about  the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow  ;  If  you  follow 
him,  you  will  never  find  him ;  but  if  you  plaat  yourself  at  the 
comer  of  any  one  street,  I'll  engage  it  will  not  he  long  before 

I  have  already  touched  upon  ttis  subject,  in  a  speculation  ' 
which  shews  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in  following 
the  town ;  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy 
themselves  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation,  I 
have  received  a  letter  {which  I  therehinted  at)  from  a  gentleraao 
who  is  now  in  the  western  circuit. 

"  Me.  Spectator, 

"  Beino  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  Cornish  man  by 
birth,  I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit  for  my  health,'  and  as 
I  am  not  interrupted  with  clients,  have  leisare  to  maie  many 
observations  that  escape  thu  notioe  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

"  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  the 
circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a 
holiday.  Her  commode  '  was  not  half  a  foot  highj  and  her  petti- 
coat within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference.  In  the  same 
place  I  observed  a  young  follow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had  it 
not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Rainillie 
cock.  Aa  I  proceeded  in  my  journey,  I  observed  the  petticoat 
grew  scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  Lon 
don  was  BO  very  unfashionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it 
without  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

"  Not  far  from  Salisbury  .1  took  notice  of  a  justice  of  peace's 
lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years  behind  hand  in  her  dress,  but  at 

■  T.  lis. 

'  ConEfellorB  genersillj  go  on  tho  oircijita  llirougliout  tlie   conntiea    in 
which  thev  are  horn  and  breJ. — G. 
'  \.  JSn.  ye,  note.— C. 
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the  same  time  as  fine  as  taiids  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced 
and  furhelowed  from  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon  was  wrinkled, 
and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl,  so  that  she  looked  like 
Oiie  of  those  animals  which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Friezelaud 

"  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place,  I  was  iuformed,  that  one 
of  the  last  year's  little  muffs  had  by  some  means  or  other  straggled 
into  those  parts,  and  that  all  the  women  of  fashion  were  outtiBg 
their  old  muife  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little 
model  which  was  got  among  them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report 
they  have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked  by  a  parliament- 
man  in  a  little  packet;  but  probably  by  next  winter  this  feahion 
will  be  at  the  height  ia  the  country,  when  it  is  quite  out  at 
London. 

"  The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  country  sessions  was  dressed 
in  a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  in  King 
William's  roign.  The  wearer  of  it  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  owa 
hair,  when  he  is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a 
whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to  meet  the 
judges  in  it, 

"  I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  happened  to  us  in 
a  country  churoh  upon  the  frontiers  of  GoiTiwall.  As  we  were  in 
the  midst  uf  the  serviee,  a  lady,  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the 
place,  and  had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband, 
entered  the  congrtgation  in  a  little  head  dross,  and  a  hooped 
petticoat.  The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled  at  such  a 
sight,  all  of  them  rose  up.  Some  stared  at  thu  prodigious  bot- 
tom, and  some  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.  In  the 
mean  time  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the  area  of  the  church, 
and  walked  up  to  her  pew  « ith  an  unsjieakable  satisfaction,  amidst 
the  whispers,  conjectures,  and  aatonishnieiits,  of  the  whole  cnu' 
gregation. 
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"Upon  QUI  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  joung  fellow  ridiug 
towards  iia  full  gallop,  with  a  bob-wig,  and  a  hlack  silken  bag  tied 
to  it.  He  stopt  short  at  the  coach,  to  aak  us  how  far  the  judges 
were  behind  us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we  had  only 
time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat,  which  was  unbuttoned  in 
several  places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  whiob 
w         ffl  dd         t    L     m  HI 

F         th     pl         d       J,  p    g  thr    gh  th     in    t 

wt        jtsfthklmwf         d  1       mKfr 

th    1     th    S        d  th    p    pl     h  d  y  1   tl 

t  th        1  th  t  t  m        Tl  t        f  th 

t  y    11  pp  1 11  m  fh    M  th        k         d     h 

th  V  g        w        g  (   1   tl      tl   y  h  ?  p    t       th        It 

t)  tl    T  lly  P  t  d        f      W     w  1    d        y 

h       p       d     t  th    pl       w    1  y    1 1    t     ght  t     m       w  h 

tl  m      th  (  h  d  t      d  bun    If  ht     p     ig  t 

wthlgik  dltl  dp         fh       wthlgl 

Uptpbw  f      dbyh  t       thth 

p  wh    1      h   1    t  th     g  d       t     ty    f  th 

try  people,  and  was  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

"  Sir,  if  yoa  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may  he  of  any 
advantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  audi 
occurrences  as  I  shall  meet  with  In  other  parts  of  England.  For 
I  am  informed  there  are  greater  curiosities  in  the  northern  circuit 
than  in  the  western  ;  and  that  a  fashion  makes  its  progress  much 
slower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall.  I  have  heard,  in 
particular,  that  the  Steenkirk '  arrived  but  two  months  ago  at 
Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  see."  C, 

of  Maek  ailk  :  probably  fiist  ivui-u  at  Oie 
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Conveotsrejuvat  prfflios,  et  vivere  raplo. 

Tibs.  ^n.  tII.  Tie. 
Hantlng  thelrqimt,  BBfl  plonaarlBg  was  theli  OadB. 

As  I  waa  jesterdaj  d  ng  o  t  n  the  fielda  witli  my  friond 
Sit  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  1  ttl  I  t  n  f  jm  us  a  trocpp  of  gypsies. 
"Upon  the  firat  discove  y  f  th  m  mj  feiend  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  he  should  not  s  t  th  Ju  t  oe  of  Peace  upon  such  a 
band  of  lawless  vagrant  but  n  1 1  a  g  his  clerk  with  him,  who 
is  a  necessary  couiiacllo  on  th  se  as  ons,  and  fearing  that  his 
poultry  might  fare  the  w  f      t  h    1  t  the  thought  drop.     But 

at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  particular  aeeount  of  the  mischiefs 
they  do  in  the  country,  in  stealing  peoples'  goods,  and  spoiling 
their  servants.  '  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  an  hedge, 
(says  Sir  Koger,)  they  are  sure  to  have  it ;  if  a  hog  loses  Ms  way 
in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey :  our 
geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them.  If  a  man  prosecutes  them 
with  severity,  his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it.  They  generally 
straggle  into  these  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year;  and  set  the 
heads  of  our  servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands,  that  me  do  not 
CKpeot  to  have  any  business  done,  as  it  should  be,  whilst  tboy 
are  in  the  country.  I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crosses 
their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every  summer;  and  never  fails 
being  promised  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  parish  for 
ber  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has  been  fool  enough  to  be 
seduced  by  them;  and  though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  tnife,  a  fork, 
or  a  spoon,  every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally  shuts 
himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an  hour 
onoe  in  a  twelvemonth:      Sweethearts  are  the  things   tliey  live 
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Upon,  which  tliej  bestow  very  plQntifuUy  upon  a,ll  those  that 
apply  tliemselves  to  them.  You  see  now  and  tlien  some  naud- 
some  joung  jades  among  them  :  the  sluts  have  very  often  white 
teeth  and  black  eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  attention  to 
his  account  of  a  people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  nle,  told  nie, 
that  if  I  would,  they  should  tell  us  our  fo  tune  A  I  was  ye  y 
well  pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal  we  r  d  u[  and  n  m 
cated  out  hands  to  thom.  A  Cassandra  of  the  ew  after  1  av  n^ 
examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  n  tbat  II  ed  a  ]  e  ty 
maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman  s  n  an  w  th  s  e 
other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  j  roper  to  relate  My 
friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse  a  d  es]  os  ng  h  s  pal  u 
to  two  or  three  that  stood  hy  him,  they  crumil  d  t  nto  all 
shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  w  akle  that  could  be  nade 
in  it  j  when  one  of  them,  who  was  oldei  a  d  mo  e  s  n  1  umt  than 
the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  n  h  s  I  uc  ot  He  upo 
which  the  knight  cried,  '  Go,  go,  you  a  e  an   die  l8j,g  ^c  d 

at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  g  i  J  find  {,  he  was  n  t 
displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him,  after  a  f  tber  n  j  y  nto  h  s 
hand,  that  his  true-love  was  constant,  and  that  he  sho  Id  d  e  m 
of  him  to-night.  My  old  friend  cried  pi  1 ,  a  d  b  d  her  g  on  The 
gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long; 
and  that  he  was  dearer  to  somebody  than  he  thought.  The 
knight  still  repeated,  she  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go 
on.  '  Ah,  roaster,  (says  the  gipsy,)  that  roguish  leor  of  yours 
makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  akc  ;  you  ha'n't  that  simper  about 
the  mouth  for  nothing.'  The  uncouth  gibberish  witk  which  all 
this  was  uttered,  like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the 
more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  short,  the  knight  left  the  money  with 
Ler  that  he  had  crossed  her  hand  with,  and  got  np  again  on  his 
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As  we  wciL  riding  away  Sir  Ro^ci  told  me,  thai  he  knew 
several  sensible  feople  ■fth)  believed  theni.  gipsits  now  and  then 
foretold  very  strango  things  and  for  h^lf  aa  hour  together  ij 
peared  more  loouud  than  oidinary  In  tlie  height  of  this  good 
humoup,  meeting  a  commoa  beggar  upon  the  road  who  wa  n 
eonJTirir,  as  he  went  torelie've  him  he  found  hia  pocket  wis 
picked  '  that  being  a  kind  of  jalnuatiy  it  which  thii  ute  tf 
vermin  ■ue  very  dcxt irons 

I  might  hire  enteitain  my  reader  with  histcricil  rcmaik^  rn 
this  idle,  profligate  people  who  mfe«t  all  the  eountnea  of  Eu 
rope,  and  live  m  the  tnidot  of  governments  m  a  kind  of  common 
wealth  by  theniselvei  But,  msteid  of  entering  into  obsorvi 
tions  of  this  mtuie  I  shill  till  the  remaining  jart  jf  my  japer 
with  a  stoiy  which  is  atill  fresh  m  HoUandj  and  was  jiinted  in 
one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago  As  tho 
TreksohuTt,  or  Hackney  bo  it,  which  cirries  passengers  from 
Leyden  to  Amsterdam  wis  putting  iff  a  boy  running  ilji  g  the 
sido  of  the  eaml  desired  to  be  taken  m  ,  whiih  the  mister  of  tlie 
boat  refused,  because  the  lad  had  not  quite  money  enough  lo 
pay  the  ubual  fare  '  An  cmmint  nciehant  ben  g  pic  isc  1  i*  th 
the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  secretly  touched  with  compission 
towards  him,  paid  tie  money  for  him  niid  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  onboard  TJjon  talking  with  him  afterwards  he  fjund 
that  he  could  speak  readily  in  three  or  four  languages,  and  learu 
ed  upon  further  esamination,  that  he  had  been  stolon  an  ay  whea 
he  was  a  child  b)  i  gipsy,  lai  had  rambled  evei  since  nith  a 
gang  of  those  strollers  np  and  down  seveial  parts  of  Europe  It 
happened  that  the  merchant,  whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined 
towards  theboybyasecretkindof  instinct,  had  himself  lost  a  child 
'some  years  before.  The  parents,  after  a  long  search  for  him,  gave 
'  Hardly  more  tlian  threopenee  Engliali, — C 
■  Was  pick^     Rsiher  " /lad  been  picked." — H. 
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him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  with  which  that  country 
abounda ;  and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fiae 
hoy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for  grief  of  it.  Upon 
laying  together  all  particulars,  and  examining  the  several  moles 
and  marks  hy  which  the  mother  used  to  describe  the  child  when 
he  was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  mer- 
chant, whose  heart  had  so  anaceountably  melted  at  the  sight  of 
him.  The  lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  father  who  was 
BO  rich,  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  estate :  the  father,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son  return  to 
him,  whom  he  had  given  for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of  consti- 
tution, sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages."  Hero 
the  printed  story  leaves  off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports, 
our  linguist  having  received  such  extraordinary  rudiments  to- 
wards a  good  education;  was  afterwards  trained  up  in  every  thing 
that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  wearing  off,  by  little  and  little,  all 
the  vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations :  nay,  it  is  said,  that  he  has  since 
been  employed  in  foreign  courts  upon  national  business,  with 
great  reputation  to  himself,  and  honour  to  those  who  sent  him, 
and  that  ho  has  visited  several  oouutries  as  a  public  minister,  in 
which  he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy.  C. 


No.  181.     TUESDAY,  JULY  81. 
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It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  pre 
e  game  in  his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those 
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belong  lo  his  neighbour.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes 
two  or  thiee  miles  from  his  house,  and  gets  into  tKe  frontiers  of 
hia  eat  ite,  before  be  beats  about  in  search  of  a  bare  or  partridge, 
on  purpose  to  spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure  of 
findmg  diveiaion  wben  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  By 
tl  IS  means  the  breed  about  his  house  has  time  to  increase  aiid 
multiply,  besides,  that  the  sport  is  more  agreeable  where  the 
game  is  harder  to  come  at,  and  whore  it  does  not  lie  so  thick  as 
to  produce  any  porplesity  or  confusion  in  the  pursuit.     Tor  these 

t!  ty        tl  m       Ik    th    f  Jl  mp    y 

h  h 

Itbmm  Ihmdmth  tf 

1  t  w     wh   t      f  h    g      t  fl  1 1     f  g         f       p    t  f  my 

2  t    t  y  my  ft  tl  tywhlh  d 
1      bj    t        d  h     t  d  th  m  d  WB       tb      m    pi            t 

ilfdihptth  I        h        f       dt  gt 

llfdl  bfl  p  ythgtj  d 

wl  wh  1       I     m  t  II         t,  h 

t  btl  imjylyth  djph 

ty    f     U  t  b  tl  h  t   th  y  f   1  th  t 

f  th  a  p      1    th      h  My  ^      t    t  d  ffi    It 

th  ty       tfidpt       d        twth         til 

t  m  I  b       g  wh  I  th  t  t    th       t        f 

Ld  dWtmtlpm       mjlibd  fw 

g  m      J       my      t        th   h 

I  d     d   hi^h   t  m     f      m    t    1  th  t  J  I 

fi  1  tl  wh  1  ghb  h  d  b  g  t  <n  w  y  j  t  ftc 
my  name  and  character .  my  love  of  solitude,  tacitui  nity,  and  par- 
tiHular  way  of  life,  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all  these  parts. 
The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  various  , 
some  loolc  upon  me  as  very  proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and  some 
as  very  melancholy.     Will  Wimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tella 
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me,  observing  me  very  much  alone,  and  exlremtilj  silent  wheu  I 
am  in  company,  is  afcaid  I  have  killed  a  man.  The  country 
people  seem  to  suspect  me  for  a  conjurer ;  and  some  of  tliem 
hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needs 
have  it  that  Sir  Eoger  has  hrought  down  a  cunning  man  witli 
him,  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  free  the  comitry  from  her 
charms.  So  that  the  character  which  I  gn  under  in  part  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a  white  witch. ' 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  above  five  miles  off,  and  is  not 
of  Sir  Koger's  party,  has,  it  seems,  said  twice  or  thrice  at  his 
table,  that  he  wishes  Sir  Eoger  does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in  his 
house,  and  that  he  thinks  tfie  gentlemen  of  the  country  would 
do  very  well  to   make  m.e  give   some  account  of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are  afraid  the 
old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a  designing  fellow,  and  as  they 
haye  heard  he  converses  very  promiscuously  when  he  is  in  town, 
do  not  know  but  he  has  brought  down  with  him  some  discarded 
Whig,  that  is  sulleo,  and  says  nothing,  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here  entertained  of 
me,  so  that  I  pass  among  some  for  a  1  ff  t  d  person,  and 
among  others  for  a  Popish  priest  \  amo  m    f        wizard,  and 

among  others  for  a  murderer  ;  and  all  th  f  n  ther  reason 
that  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  t  h  t  d  halloo  and 
make  a  noise.  It  is  trae,  my  friend  S  Kg  t  11  them  that  it 
is  my  way,  and  that  I  am  only  a  philosopher ;  but  this  will  not 

'  According  to  popular  beliet  there  were  three  olnssoe  of  witches  ; — 
white,  blaek,  and  gray.  The  first  helped,  but  could  not  hurt;  the  aacoud 
the  reverse,  and  the  third  did  both.  White  spirits  eaased  stolen  goods  to 
be  restored ;  tbey  eharmed  away  diseoaes,  and  did  other  beneficent  octj' ; 
neither  did  a  little  harmless  misahief  lie  wholly  out  of  their  way : — Dry- 
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satisfy  them.      They  think  tliere  is  more  in  me  than  he  diacoTers, 
ai.d  that  I  do  not  liuld  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to- 
morriiw,  having  fnund  by  espericncc,  that  the  country  is  not  a 
plaoe  for  a  person  of  my  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  am] 
what  they  oall  good  neighhourhood.  A  man  that  is  out  of 
humour  when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in  upnn  him,  and  does 
not  eare  for  sacrificing  an  afternoon  to  every  ehance-ooraer ;  that 
will  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer  of  his  own  in- 
ilmitions  makes  h  it  n,  veiy  unaocnble  igure  in  this  kmd  of  1  fo 
I  shall  thcioforo  ictire  ii  to  the  town  if  I  may  make  uso  of  that 
jhrase  and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can  m  oider 
to  be  ilone  I  can  there  raise  what  spei-ulations  I  please  up  n 
others,  without  being  obseived  myself,  and  at  the  same  t  me  ea 
joy  all  the  idvintiges  of  ccmpany  with  all  the  privileges  of 
solitude  In  the  mean  while  to  finish  the  month  and  conclude 
these  my  rural  aid-ulations  I  shill  here  maeit  a  letter  ft  m  my 
friend  T\  ill  Ho  eycomh  wlio  has  not  lived  a  m  nth  fni  these 
f  rtj  jLxrs  LUt  of  the  t.mok(,  of  Londm  and  rallies  me  after  his 
w.iy  upon  my  couutiy  life. 

"  Dear  Spec. 
"  I  SUPPOSE  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of  daisies,  or 
smelling  to  a  look  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in  some 
innocent  country  diversion  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however 
orders  from  the  club  to  summon  theo  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us 
cursedly  afraid  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish  our  company  after 
thy  conversations  with  Moll  White  and  Will  Wimble.  Pr'ytheo 
don't  send  us  up  any  more  stories  of  a  cook  and  bull,  nor  frighten 
the  town  with  spirits  and  witches.  Thy  speculations  begin  to 
smell  confoundedly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If  thou  dost  not 
come  up  quickly  we  shall  conclude  thou  art  in  love  with  one  of 
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traeted  person,  ■when  liis  imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  wliole 
soul  disordered  and  confused.  Babylon  in  ruiuB  is  not  so  melan- 
choly a  spectacle.  But  to  quit  so  diaagreeahle  a  subject,  I  shall 
only  consider,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what  an  infinite  advantagB 
this  faculty  gives  an  almighty  beiug  over  tho  soul  of  man,"  am' 
how  great  a  laeasure  of  happiness  or  misery  we  are  capable  of  re 
coiving  from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influeneo  tbat  one  man  has  over 
the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  ease  he  conveys  into  it  a 
variety  of  imagery ;  how  great  a  power  then  may  we  suppose 
lodged  in  him,  who  knows  all  tho  ways  of  affecting  the  imagina 
tion,  who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill  those  ideas 
with  terror  or  delight  to  what  degree  ho  thicks  fit  f  He  can  ex- 
cite images  in  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  words,  and  make 
Hoenes  rise  up  before  us  and  seem  present  to  the  eye,  without  the 
assistance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  transport  tlio 
imagination  with  such  beautiful  and  glorious  visions,  as  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  onr  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  such 
ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions,  as  would  make  us  hope  for  an- 
nihilation, and  think  esistenco  no  better  than  a  curso.  In  short, 
he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the  soul  through  this  sin- 
gle faculty,  as  might  suf&ce  to  make  up  tho  whole  heaven  or  hell 
of  any  finite  being.  [This  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Ima^- 
nation  having  been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall  conclude 
it  with  a  table  of  theprincipal  contents  of  each  paper.'] 

'  In  this  edition  the  exampla  of  modem  editoi*  has  been  followed,  and 
eaah  table  prefixed  to  its  appropriate  number.— -G. 

'  It  will,  I  doubts  be  thought  ft  singvilnrity,  that  the  politest  writer  ol 
hifl  age  eihoa'A  oonduda  the  politest  of  all  liia  worka,  with  a  religions  rs' 
flection, — H. 
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The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and  foiaalcs,  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  filled  mth  several  customs,  fashions,  and  oere- 
monies,  wliicli  would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  sex. 
Had  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  crea- 
tures from  what  they  are  at  present ;  their  endeavours  to  please 
the  opposite  sex,  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners 
wliicli  are  most  natural  to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  model- 
licg  themselves,  not  according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve 
in  tlioir  own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plana  whicb  ihey 
think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  vurll  I  a  word  man 
would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  fin  shed  o  eatur 
were  he  conversant  with  none  but  those  ot  b     own  make 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  arc  apt  to  foim  themtel  es  in 
every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  halt  of  reisouable  c  eat urcs 
with  whom  they  aro  here  blended  and  confused;  their  thoughts 
are  ever  turned  upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex  ;  -they 
talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  ns  ;  every  feature 
of  their  faces,  every  part,  of  their  dress  is  filled  with  snares  and 
allurements.  There  would  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  oo- 
quettos  in  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In 
short,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  woman  kind,  that  pro- 
duces an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  softness  in 
their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes  tends  to  the 
iniprovement  of  e^ch  of  them,  we  may  observe  that  men  are  apt 
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to  degenerate  into  rongh  and  brutal  natures   who  live  as  if  there 
w  hth  wmnnthwldas       tl 

w  m       wh     h  n       1  ff  f     th  t 

p  h  t        ai    g         Uy  d        m    bl      1  tt   h 

ft  i 

I    m  1  1      t     tl       t  f  til     ^ht    1  y     1  ttl  u      [it 

h    h      1  t  ly  f  II  t    m^  h     d  d      li    I   I    h  II       mm 

tetoth  d  Iba  mth  p 

f  tl  t         w  th     t  t      bl        1  m  w  th      y     <! 

b     t  th         th       f   t      It        t        a     mm    y         unt    f  tw 
1  ff       t    t  t     wl    1  h     1      d    p  th         Tl  was 

mwhfAm  wrawh  hh 

w  pb  mhhna  hw 


B  y        wh  g    !i  wh    h  d 

m  h         h  n       yf  in  d 

whp  wmwhmhw  ftw  to 

kphw  y  hy  a^ 

teThhdnh  mhU  n 

w  lip  m  mdwb 

hmh         B  ban  arycan        wh         d 

wkhmwh  mn 

m  dppdwhh  p  ub 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual  league, 
^ffensiTe  and  defensive,  so  that  if  any  foreign  potentate  offered 
to  attack  either  of  them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once, 
tad  quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  waa  remarkable  that  for 
many  iges  this  agreement  continued  inriolahle  between  the  two 
states,  notwithstanding,  as  was  said  before,  they  wore  husbands 
I  V  No.  434. 
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and  wi  b  t  th     w  n      t    IP  w     d    f  1  d 

tliat  til  J   1  d      1 1       t      th       b  w    k  y 

In  th  t  wl    !      y      th  f  tl      m  1        p  bl 

ttere  1        t  m  y  k  bl        Th 

eliaved  tb      b       1  p      d  tl  lb  tw  1 

month  wh    b  w     p    b  bly    t     t  t!        m      f  tb     gi     t  1 

meeting     5        tb       t       t  I  fl    1  tb  f      m       t         t 

state  i  ptttb       Itywbw      £lf       jj 

too  freij       t!y         1        1  d    f  t        g      t  lb 

was  tu      d      t    f  1      1     t  f       ff  m  t  b  1         p        d 

upon  1  im  by  1        1  bl    w  t  t!   t  1      w    b  I  b     f 

every  m        n^      If      y  b        f  th        oi        w     Itb  b   1  ft 

voice,  tb  f  pil     b  b  1      w      b       1    d 

into  tl  m     w     Ifb     f  f        1       wh         h     was   t      t  d 

skve,  d  1        jttt         dt        p  Tbybd 

titles  of  b      TIT    m        tb  m  b  t        b        d      t  d  1    1  !y 

Btreng  h        p     f  b  11      T  11         b  tb 

Stocky        b  tb    G    ff      Tb      1   bl     U  t      w        g 

erally  m      g  I      tb  L   k         1ft  h  t!    t  tl   y    it 

came  fmtb       unltblwtbbk        1         Ukj  1 

bloody  Wb       til  y  w     Id      J        h  th  t 

bitter  t    m    th  y         Id  t  11  h  m   1       t    tb  w        wl  t  tb  t 

be  bad     fai     k  d         it  1      d      Tb  t    t  m       I 

with  i    th      b   t    y  was         wb         Id  lilt  h      h     d     1         If 
and  w  bpdg        p         £wlik  bl  b 

seen  ill  tb        mm  1th  I   f         b      tm        Tb  mjlb 

ments  t       mil        1      dbm       ppil      tbtfbhd 
died  T    y  bl      t      th       ht  b     m  t,bt  b  1      d  tl 

republ         H  m  1    tb      b    t      t  act      t    f  tb    h        y    t 

the  m  1        m        w    Itl     I    b  11  1    k  1      b    t  t    h 

neighb  ttewlh  tdffml  dtlfll     j 

thing  w  11      t  f   i  i        m  t     1 1    th    p  bl 

0. 
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Qi.fllM  Thrcido  cftm  flnminB  Tiii-mioilonUs 
Pnlawiti  et  pktU  bellantnr  AmMone  ami  is: 
Seu  cli'cuDi  HIppoJyEeiu  seu  cian  ep  mavtiB  aiin 


Wben  TheiTngdon  with  blooaj  Hllo". 

-Wbw  Tbsseus  mot  In  Sgbt  Qidr  maid 
Sucb  lo  the  field  Featta^leslci 
From  the  flaroe  Tlr^n  nben  tiie  Grni 

Hot  maids  wltb  oripfl  attend  the  lofty 
They  clash  with  manly  totca  Uw^r  mo 


H  flljp  d  th    ni  jtlm     t    ned  in  ray 

t     1  y    p  p  f  t     I  t     t     th        [  H     of  women, 

I  fl   d  1  p  rt      1       wh    h  m  J        y  w  U  deserve  the 

J  tf     t    n. 

Th        1     f  q     1  ty  f    m        to  t     1      y  Id  were  pat  to 

pbl  hi        h         thyl  dth  dplyat  cudgels, 

wth  1    tb  ^1   h        t      f  h       m        tuie;  so  that 

thgwin  Itht  Itl  t    uing  home 

t  ght  f  1  h  k  p  t  tw  tl  t  tl  k  eked  out  of 
hhl  Thyw  ft  wit  ht  dtli  great  horae, 
thtlt  Ig        dltdt  al       mpanies,  in 

a       t     p    f    t  th  m    1  m  1  t  JSfo  woman 

w     tlm         aiiDtllihdl,.l]dh      m  Th     ladies  of 

f    h        10..  J  t    2  lay  with  y  I  t    d    f  1  p-dog8,  and 

whthy        1       ypt        tl  tdf  ntertaining 

tl  1         t    mb  PI    t  thjw     Hw     tl        d  pitch  tlio 

>      f         wh  1       f  t       th  Th        w  r  any  sucb 

h    J,  bl    h  ph  h      d       th  callJi.  Tl'O 
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women  never  dreased  but  to  look  terrible,  to  ivbicli  end  tliej 
would  sometimes  after  a  battle  paint  tbeir  cheeks  with  tlic  blood 
of  their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likevfise,  tho  face  wbich  bad 
the  most  seal's  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful.  If  they 
found  lace,  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  oraamonts  in  silver  or  gold 
among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  thoy  used  to  dress  their 
horses  with  it,  but  nevor  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing  it 
themselves.  There  wero  particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed 
to  any  member  of  the  oommonwealtb,  who  was  a  mother  of  three 
daughters,  The  senate  was  made  up  of  old  women  ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  oountrj  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor  uf  st^te  thit  wt^ 
not  past  cbild-bcarmg  They  used  to  boa=t  their  lepublic  had 
oontinned  four  thousand  years  whieh  is  altogether  improbable, 
□iilesB  we  may  suppose,  wbat  I  im  V(,ij  dpt  to  think,  that  thev 
measured  their  timo  by  lunar  yenrs 

There  was  a  gnat  levolution  Irought  about  in  this  ftmile 
republic,  by  muans  of  i  neighboming  king  whD  h\d  madu  wii 
upon  them  several  yeits  with  venous  sui-i-esa,  aad  at  length 
(iverth.rew  them  in  i  veiy  gieit  battle  This  defeat  they  ^oellbe 
to  several  causes,  some  siy  that  the  seoictary  uf  state  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  bad  committed  some  fatal  mis 
takes  in  several  dispatches  about  that  time  Other?  pretend, 
that  the  first  miniBter  being  big  with  obild,  could  not  attend  tbe 
public  affairs,  as  ao  gicit  an  exigency  of  state  required ,  but  this 


I  can  give  no  mannei  of  ciedit  to, 

since  it  seems  to  contradict  a 

fundamental  max  m   n     1 

m         wh   h  I  bavo  before 

mentioned.     My  a    1                  h 

m       pill    reason  of  this 

great  disastor ;  f      h     afli           1 

h     J,          I  was  brought  to 

bed,  or  (as  oth             )  m     ar 

d      h          y  n  ght  before  the 

battle :  toweve          w         h         gn 

1           1     w    bilged  them  to 

call  in  the  male      publ            t 

1         otwithstanding 

thoir  common     ff     8           pul 

1                           enemy,  the  war 
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continued  for  marj  ycais  licfore  ttpj  tould  entiielj  bihgittoi 
happy  concluiiou 

The  eimpaigna  wticli  both  'tese?  passed  together,  ma^t,  tliera 
so  well  acquainted  with  one  anotherj  that  at  tte  end  of  the  war 
they  did  not  oiie  for  parting  In  the  ^egmnlng  of  it  the\  lodged 
in  separate  camps,  hut  afterwiids  as  tin y  grew  moie  fimiliir, 
they  pitched  their  tents  promiscuously 

I"iom  this  time  the  armies  heing  chequered  with  bith  ■icfts 
they  polishtd  ipaee  The  men  U'led  to  iniite  their  fellow 
soldiers  into  their  quart;  rs,  and  would  drtss  their  tents  with 
flowers  ind  boughs,  foi  their  reception  If  thej  chanced  to  like 
one  moie  thin  another,  they  would  he  cutting  hei  nime  on  the 
table,  or  chalking  out  her  fipure  upon  a  wall,oi  tilking  of  her  m 
a  kind  of  raptuious  Ungu-ige,  which  by  degiees  impiOTed  into 
verse  ind  sonnet  Thtse  weie  as  the  first  rudimmts  of  jrnliifce 
ture,  pdmting  and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people  Aftoi  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  together  and 
make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in 
a  few  years  produced  several  regular  tunes  and  set  danoes. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions,  the  women 
e.omplained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  and  long  nails  of  their 
confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care  to  prune  themselves  into 
such  figures  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends  and 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy,  the  men 
would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  showy  tc 
to  the  women  whom  they  moat  admired,  and  would  frequently 
diess  the  netks  or  he^ds,  or  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with  any 
thmg  whieh  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The  women 
obsLrvm^  that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  weie  adorned  with  such  tiappings  and  gugaws,  set  theii 
hcadn  at  woik  to  find    )ut  new  intentions,  and  to  out-shine  one 
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another  ia  all  eouacila  of  war,  or  the  like  solema  meetiiiga.  Ou 
the  other  hancl,  tlie  men  ohserving  how  the  women's  hearts  were 
Bet  upon  finery,  begun  to  embellish  themselTes,  and  look  as 
agreeably  as  they  could  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  short, 
after  a  few  years  conversing  together,  the  women  had  learned  to 
smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew  soft,  and  the  men 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  another,  upon  the 
finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire  eonc[uest 
over  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one  army  married  the 
colonels  in  the  other ;  tho  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 
captains  to  their  wives  ;  the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers  were 
matched,  after  the  example  of  their  loaders.  By  this  means  the 
two  republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  became  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  ffovernpient  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  tboy  inhabited.  C. 


No.  435.    SATURDAY,  JULY  19. 

ec  ilEio  annt;  at  furma  diiples,  nocfamlna  liid 


Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  a.re  written  on  subjects 
that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  flsed  and  immutable.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and  discourses ;  but  there  ia 
another  sort  of  speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occasional 
papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  ray  countrymen  and  contem- 
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porariea,  and  to  mart  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridicaloua 
custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech,  that  makos  its  appearance  iu 
the  world,  during  the  course  of  these  my  speculations.  The 
pptticoat  no  sooner  begun  to  swell  but  I  observed  its  motions 
The  paity  patches  had  not  time  to  mustei  them^dves  befjre  I 
deticted  them  I  hid  intellif.i,nce  of  tho  eolouicd  hood  thevory 
first  time  it  appealed  n  a  publ  i"  assLmblj  I  might  here  men 
tion  several  othei  the  lie  contingent  aahgtot^  upon  which  I  li'i^e 
beetowei  diatmdt  papeis  By  this  means  I  have  so  efitctudlly 
quished  those  inegulaiit  cs  which  gave  oc(,^slon  to  tliem  that  I 
am  afraid  postentj  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idei  of  them  to 
rehsh  those  diacouises  which  were  m  no  little  vigue  it  the  time 
when  they  wi-re  written  They  will  be  apt  to  thii  k  that  the 
faahions  and  customs  I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  craceita  of 
my  own,  and  tbat  their  gieat  grandmotheis  could  not  be  st 
whiin&icil  IS  I  have  lejresLnted  tiera  Fdi  this  icason,  when  I 
think  on  the  figuie  my  seveiil  vclumes  of  bpe  ulatnis  witl  miki, 
about  a  hundred  yoais  hence  I  eonaidir  then  as  to  many  pe  u'i 
cf  ill  phtu,  whtri,  the  wught  will  le  regiided  but  the  tashnn 

Among  the  scM.ial  fpmili,  estraii^inc  i_s  I  hive  alicalv 
taki,n  notice  ot,  tl  ere  is  one  which  still  k  cps  jts  grouti  1  I  mean 
that  of  the  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feathei  a 
riding  coat  and  a  peiiwig ,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  lag 
or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  opposite  sex.  As 
in  my  yesterday's  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  misture  of  two 
sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mix- 
ture of  two  sexes  in  one  poraon.  I  have  already  shown  my  dis- 
like of  this  immodest  custom  more  that  once ;  but  in  contempt 
of  every  thiag  I  have  hitlierto  said,  I  am  informed  that  the  high- 

'  V.  No9.  81,  127,  20e.-C 
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ways  about  this  gi-eat  city  are  still  very  niucli  infested  witli  these 
female  eaTaliers. 

I  remember,  wlien  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley's  about  tkis  time  twelve-montb,  an  equestrian  lady 
of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which  lay  at  a  distance 
from  his  Bouse.  I  was  at  that  time  walking  iu  the  fields  with  my 
old  friend ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so 
strange  a  sight,  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us, 
■what  it  was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied, '  'Tis  a  gentle- 
woman, saving  your  worship's  presence,  in  i  coat  and  hat '  Thi^ 
produced  a,  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  house,  where  wl 
had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of  another  of  hii  teninta  who  meet 
ing  this  gentleman -like  lady  on  the  highway  wis  isked  hy  her 
whether  that  was  Covorley-haJl ;  the  honest  man  stcin^  jnly  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  replied,  '  yes,  sir  '  but  up^n  the  seeoi  d 
question,  '  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  a  maimd  man  ' 
haying  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note 
into  '  no,  madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hcrmajjhrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days, 
with  what  an  indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  described  by 
that  escellent  satirist.  He  would  have  represented  her  in  her 
riding  habit  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  Centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifit^s,  or  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  the 
appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  IIo  would  have  invoked  the  shades 
of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had 
transformed  themselves.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  ses  with  greater  teu 
deroess,  and  have  all  along  made  use  of  the  most  gentle  methods 
to  bring  them  off  from  any  little  ostravagances  into  which  they 
are   sometimes  unwarily  fallen;    I   think  it,  however,  absolutely 

1  AnJ  had  Addison  lived  to  our  days,  what  would  lie  have  6a  d   to  a 
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n  ary  tot  p  ptL  patt  nbtw  ntt  tw  x  adt 
t  k    n  t        f  th     m  11    t    n  1  m         wl    h  ti  mak 

up  tl  th  I  h  p  til  f  tl  t  I  t  11  n  t  h  an 
m  mjl      t  th  bj     t      I   am  mj     h    d       pi  S 

vt    p  th        my  d    Ij  1    tu        h        j     fit^  b  1 1  ttl    by 

th  m    fthy  pabl     ig       g     t      ula         itbusds 

This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  bad  not  I  lately  met  one  of 
these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde  Park,  who  looked  upon  me  Ypith 
a  masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  bat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
feir  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  1 
conclude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  intention ;  and  therefore 
question  not  but  the  design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  emit* 
more  effeotually  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  aet  them  right  in 
this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  consider  with  themselves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely 
female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our 
glasses  ;  or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  thoy  would  bo  affected  sbould  they  meet  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  same  time 
dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. 

1  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all  brought  to  ns 
from  France,  a  country  which  has  infected  all  the  nations  in  Eu- 
rope with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole 
people,  haying  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  re- 
flections which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths  in  the  gross: 
a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares 
to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman  people  had  all  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  remark,  that  as  liyeliness  and  assurance  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  sann: 
habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the  same  offence  to  that  pcoplt^ 
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which  they  produce  among  those  of  ottr  own  country.  Modasty 
J8  oor  distinguiahing  character,  88  vivacity  is  theirs:  and  when 
this  our  national  virtue  appears  in  that  family- beauty,  for  which 
our  British  ladies  aro  celebrated  above  all  others  in 
it  makes  up  the  most  amiablo  object  that  the  eye  of  i 
possibly  behold. 


No.  439.    THURSDAY,  JULY  24. 


Eucb  flotioi]  sUU  Itnprov'd  with  added  li^a. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  jti  the  very 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  and 
avenues  as  gave  her  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  amJ  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it 
was  contrived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every 
word  which  was.  spoken  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature ;  so  that 
the  palace,  says  the  poet  was  always  filled  with  a  confused  hub 
bub  of  low  dymg  sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  spout  md  worn 
out  befoie  they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  speeches 
and  whispirs 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  govemmenta 
nhieh  they  superintend,  as  Ovid  s  palace  of  Fame,  with  regird 
to  the  univeise  The  eyes  of  a  wati,hful  minister  run  through 
the  whole  penpli-  There  is  it.iioe  i  murmui  or  cunipHint  tl  it 
doe^  not  iiach  hia  eiis  Theyhaie  ncwsgathoieis  and  intclli 
genceis  distributed  m  their  several  walks  and  quaiters,  whi 
bang  m  then  lespective  quotas,  and  make  them  aciju-untcd  with 
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a  large  field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  can  laugh  at  an  ia- 
deoency,  but  not  relish  the  sublime  in  these  sorts  of  writings. 
The  present  emperor  of  Persia,  conformable  to  this  eastern  way 
of  thinking,  amidst  a  great  many  pompous  titles,  denominates 
himself  tlie  Sun  of  G-lory,  and  tho  Nutmeg  of  Dolight.  In  short, 
to  cut  off  all  cavilling  against  tho  ancients,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  warmer  climates,  who  had  most  heat  and  life  in  their  ima- 
ginations, we  are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of  observing  what  tiie 
French  call  the  Bienseance  in  an  allusion,  has  been  found  out  of 
latter  years,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  world  ;  wtere  we 
would  make  some  amends  for  our  want  of  force  and  spirit,  by  a 
scrupulous  nicety  and  esactncsa  in  our  compositions.  Our  oouu- 
tryraau  Shakespear  was  a  remarkable  iastanoe  of  this  first  kind 
of  great  geniuses. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head,  without  observing  that  Pindar  was  a 
great  genius  of  the  first  class,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural 
fire  and  impetuosity  to  vast  oonceptious  of  things,  and  noble 
sallies  of  imagination.  At  the  same  time,  can  any  thing  be  more 
ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  moderate  fancy,  to  imitate 
this  poet's  way  of  writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions  which 
go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pindarics  ?  When  I  see  people 
copying  works,  which,  as  Horace  has  ropresonted  them,  are  sin- 
gular in  their  kind  and  inimitable  ;  when  I  see  men  following  ii-- 
regularities  by  rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  straining  after 
the  most  unbounded  flights  of  nature,  I  cannot  but  apply  to  thciii 
that  passage  in  Terence. 

lucsrta  liffic  si  tu  postulea 

Eatione  certa  fscere,  aihilo  plug  ngas. 

Qltini  si  des  operitm,  ut  cum  ratioue  insaniaa. 

'You  may  ne  well  pretand  to  be  mad  anil  in  your  senses  at  the  sarno 
time,  ns  to  think  of  reducing  thesu    inoertain   things  to  any  ui'i-tniuty  by 
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III  short,  a  modern  pindaric  writer  compared  witL  Pindar,  is 
like  a  sister  among  the  Camiaars'  compared  with  Virgil's  Sibyl  : 
there  is  the  distortion,  grimace,  and  outward  figure,  bat  nothing 
of  that  divine  impulse  which  raises  the  mind  atove  itself, 
and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  fseniuses  whioli  I  shall  place  in 
a  I  h    fi       b 

f      d  k  y  dfi  k  T 

s      nd   las         g        guah        hhaf    med    b  m 

byladbmdhg  Lirnu 

td    nta        h  Su  h    m    ^ 

kwP  dA  mhRmVgd 

TymthEhlrl  F  B 

Thgubhh  uh  h 

b  w  ff  m  In   h    ft 

kah         ahpyn         hpJ        aw        ^ 
b  h         d  b  d 

wa  d  ^ylhh  h 

h  m    h       y  b 

in  walks  and  parterres,  and  out  into  shape  and  beauty  by  the  skill 
of  tlie  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of  geniuses,  is,  lest  they 

'  Or  '  French  proplietB,'  &om  tlie  Ceveiines  in  France, ivho  came  to  Lon- 
don in  n07,  and  attracted  attention  by  tlieir  extravagance.  They  work.-d 
thcniaelves  into  strange  agitations  and  convnlsiojiB  of  body,  would  be  seized 
ivith  violent  throbs,  hiooouglia,  or  throw  themaelves  into  the  moat  TJoleiit 
distortions,  imaginiog  the  wild  ravinge  tliej  then  uttered  were  the  fliotates 
of  the  Holy  SpiiitI  They  dealt  in  miracles  and  prophecy :  and  though 
publicly  proaeouted  and  punished,  found  for  a  time  proaely  tea  and  suppoi-t- 
ers.  V.  For  their  origin,  Voltaire  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  oh,  3H ;  and  for 
their  appearance  in  England,  Smoltet  ad.  ann.,  and  Cheeterfield's  Worlts 
4to,  V.  i,  ;  p.  523.— G. 

»  Jfoi  as  Z  think.  &c.  It  Ehoul.1  have  been  "n"t  l/iut  I  tliii.k,"— ,5c 
"  nut  OE  bemg  inferiur," — or  "  not  an  tliinking  tliem,"  ic.^H. 
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cramp  tlieir  own  abilities  too  much  by  imitation,  and  form  them- 
selves altogether  upon  models,  without  giving  the  full  play 
to  their  own  natural  parts.  An  imitation  of  tlie  best  authors  ia 
not  to  compare  with  a  good  original ;  and  I  believe  we  may 
observe  that  very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  figure  in 
the  world,  who  have  not  something  in  tlieir  way  of  thinking,  or 
expressing  themselyes,  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely  theit 

It  ia  odd  to  consider  what  great  geniuses  arc  sometimes 
thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

I  once  saw  a  shepherd,  says  a  faraona  Italian  author,  who  used 
to  divert  himself  in  his  solitudes  with  tossing  up  eggs,  and 
catching  them  again,  without  breaking  them  ;  in  which  he  had 
arrived  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  he  would  keep  up 
four  at  a  time  for  several  minutes  together,  playing  in  the  air, 
and  falling  into  iiis  hand  by  turns.  I  think,  says  the  author, 
I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than  in  this  man's  face ;  for  by  his 
wonderful  perseverance  and  application,  he  had  contracted  the 
seriousness  and  gravity  of  a  privy  counsellor  :  I  could  not  but 
reflect  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity  and  attention,  had 
tbey  been  rightly  applied,  might'  have  made  him  a  greater 
mathematician  than  Archimede.s.  C. 

'  The  foL  feiids— would.— a 
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NoTE-w:  tl 
..iiiiptible  and- 
e.ipecially  when 
cases,  though  i 
side,  he  not  on 
seldom  heartilj 

Jn  these  g 
ought  to  he  V  I 
wor'dly  advant 
will  be  ill-natu  t 
of  principle,  h 
of  interest.  C 
particular  care  t 


tj 


1  lies  a  man  appear  so  con- 
world   aa   inconstancy, 

)  rty.'  In  either  of  these 
his  duty  in  changing  his 
by  those  he  left,  but  ia 
mes  over  to. 


g  ble,  so  well  timed,  that 

y       m       L  share  in  it,  or  mankind 

gh        h    k  h    does  not  change  sidea  out 
1  of  temper,  or  prospects 

d  of  all  kinds  should  take 

li    w  hey  act  upon  honourable 

motives  ;  or  whatever  approbations  they  may  receive  from  them- 
selves, and  applauses  from  those  they  converse  with,  they  may  be 
very  well  assured  that  they  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
public  marks  of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  themselves  to 
our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest  and 
most  universal  causes  of  aJl  our  discjuiet  and  unhappiness.  When 
ambition  pulls  one  way,  interest  another,  inclination  a  third,  and 
perhaps  reason  contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pass  his  time  but 

'  This  paper  has  been  auppoaed  to  contain  oblique  atroltea  at  Swift, 
Prior,  &e.,  who  had  ehanged  tbeir  politics — a  aonjeoture  supported,  per- 
Itapa,  by  a  pessaga  in  Steele's  letter  to  Coiigreve(V.  vol,  L),but  after  all  a 
meie  eonjectiire.  Wliet-e  the  general  troth  ia  si  evident,  why  slionH  we 
Look  (oi'  perflonal  allusions  1 — G. 
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ill  who  has  80  many  different  parties  to  pJease,  When  the  mind 
hovers  among  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one  had  bettor  settle 
on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might  have  chosen, 
than  grow  old  without  determining  our  choice,  and  go  out  of  the 
world,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  do,  before  we  have  resolved 
how  to  live  in  it.  There  is  but  one  method  of  setting  ourselves 
at  rest  in  this  particular,  and  that  is,  by  adhermg  ateadtiotly  to 
one  great  end,  as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  pursuits 
If  we  are  firmly  resolved  1o  h\e  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
without  any  regard  to  wealth,  leputatnn,  or  the  lihe  eousideiJ. 
tions,  any  more  than  as  they  fall  m  with  oui  principal  design,  we 
may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure  ,  but  if  we  act 
by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not  only  be  virtuous,  but 
wealthy,  popular,  and  every  thing tha,t  hts  i  value  set  upjii  it  by 
the  world,  wo  shall  livo  and  die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  guard  one's  self 
against  this  particular  imperfection,  because  it  is  thai  which  oUr 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to ;  for  if  we  examine  ourselves 
thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable  beings 
iu  the  universe.  la  respect  of  our  understanding,  we  often 
embrace  and  reject  the  very  same  opinions  ;  whereas  beings  above 
and  beneath  us,  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no 
waverings  and  uncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  superiors 
are  guided  by  intuition,  aad  our  inferiors  by  instinct.  In  respect 
of  our  wills,  we  fall  into  crimes,  and  recover  out  of  them, 
are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyoa  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pass 
our  whole  life  in  offending  and  asking  pardon.  On  the  contrary 
the  beings  underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  sinning,  nor  those 
above  us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  possibilities 
of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal  course  of  sin,  or  an 
eterual  course  of  virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  .stage  in  it,  which  docs  i)Ot 
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produce  eliangea  and  re.'olutiona  in  the  mind  of  iQaa.  Our 
Bcliemes  of  thouglit  in  infancy  are  lost  ia  those  of  youth ;  these 
too  take  a  different  turn  in  manhood,  till  old  age  often  leads  ns 
back  into  our  former  infancy.  A  new  title,  or  an  unexpected 
success,  throws  us  out  of  ourselyes,  and  in  a  niannor  destroys  our 
identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  sun-shine,  have  as  great  an 
influence  on  many  constitutions,  as  the  most  real  hlessings  or 
misfiirtaDos.  A  dream  varies  out  being,  and  changes  our  eondi 
tion  while  it  laits;  and  every  passion,  not  to  mention  health  and 
sickness,  and  the  greater  alterations  in  body  and  mind,  makoa  us 
appear  almost  different  creatures.  If  a  man  ia  so  distinguished 
among  other  beiags  by  this  infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of  such 
as  make  themselves  remarkable  for  it  even  among  iheir  own 
species  ?  It  is  a  very  trifling  choraotep  to  be  one  of  the  most 
variable  beings  of  the  most  variable  kind,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  he  who  is  the  great  standard  of  perfection,  has  in  him 
no  shadow  of  change,  but  is  Ihe  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency  with  our- 
eelves  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature,  so  it  makes  the 
person  who  is  remarkable  for  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner  more 
ridiculous  than  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets  him  in. 
a  greater  variety  of  foolish  lights,  and  distinguishes  him  from 
himself  by  an  opposition  of  party-coloured  characters.  The  most 
humorous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this 
of  temper,  and  irregularity  of  conduct. 

Sard  113  habelmt 

nie  Tigellius  hoo.     Cffisar  qui  oogere  poaset, 
Si  peteret  per  amiailiam  patris,  atque  snam,  Don 
Quidquam  proficeret:  Si  eoUibuiGset,  ab  oto 
U^ne  ad  mala  citaret,  Id  Bacche,  modo  snmmfL 
Voce,  modo  bfto  reaonat  qu»  ohordis  quatuor  ima, 
Hil  aequale  homini  fnit  ilia ;  Piepe  velut  qni 
Curi-ebat  fugiens  liostem:   Perscepe  velut  <jui 
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Janonia  enera  ferret.    Habebat  B!epa  duoentos. 
Scepe  daeem  eervoa.     Mod6, 1'egaa  atque  tetrnrol  i.\ 
Omnia  mftgaa  loqiians.     Mod&  ait  mihi  monse  tripes, 
Concha  aalifl  piiri,  at  toga,  quia  dBfendoTB  frigus, 
QuamTis  cra^sa,  qneat.     Deciea  eentena  dedi^aes 
Euie  pareo  pancia  oontentc^  qninque  diebua 
Nil  evat  in  looulis.     Noetea  yigilabat  ad  ipsum 
Mane  ;  Diem  totam  atertebat.     Hil  fuit  unquam 
Sio  impar  sibi 


Instead  of  traoslatiug  this  passage  in  Horace,  I  shall  eater' 
tain  my  English  reader  witli  tlio  doscriptioti  of  a  parallel  charac- 
ter, that  is  wonderfully  well  fiiysheil  hy  Mr.  Drydcii,  and  raised 
upon  the  same  foundation. 

In  tlie  first  rank  of  Uiese  did  Zimii'  stand: 
A  man  bo  vaTioua,  that  he  Beam'd  to  be 
Nut  one,  but  all  muakind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  oijinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 

Was  every  tUlng  by  atai'ts,  and  nothing  long: 

Was  Chemist,  Fiddlei",  Stateaman,  and  Bulfoon : 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besidea  ten  tlionsand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking. 

Bleat  madman,  who  eou'd  every  bonr  employ, 

With  Bomething  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  1  C. 

'  V.  Absalom  and  Arohitophel — Part  i,  v.  644.  The  real  oharacter  yiaa 
•jie  Iluke  of  Buckingham,  who  ia  here  paid  in  full  for  liia  share  in  th« 
•fi-ihearsal.'     V.  So.         Note.— G. 
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Eoflulil  firtt  pietll  [ 

Baj,  will  y™  thank  me  if  I  tring  jou  rent, 
And oai*  tlie  tDriLiTB al your  iabrioE  breast ! 

Inquikies  after  happinosa,  and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not 
Fri  necesaary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  eonsoIatioD,  and 
supporting  '  one's  self  under  affliction.  The  utmost  we  can  hope 
for  in  this  world  is  contentment;'  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher, 
wo  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and  disappointment.  A 
man  should  direct  all  his  studies  and  endeavours  at  malitng  him 
self  easy  now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that  is  dispersed 
through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn  to- 
gether, and  put  into  the  possession  of  any  single  man,  it  would 
not  make  a  very  happy  being.  Though,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  whole  speciea  were  filed  in  a  single  person,  they 
would  make  a  very  miserable  one. 

I  am  ougaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter,  whiuh, 
tliongh  subscribed  by  a  fictitious  name,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  imaginary. 

"  Mr.  Spectator,, 

"  I  am  one  of  your  disciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to 

your  rules,  whicli  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity  my  condition; 

I  shall  open  it  to  you  in  a  very  few  words.     About  three  years 

since  a  gentlemau,  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  yourself  would  have  ap- 

'  We  may  say, — the  arts  of  consolaiion,  and  the  arts  of  aiipntirChiq  ovi- 
tetf, — but  not  both  together.  It  had  been  better  thua:  1*9  tiis  i/  uuiiao- 
iatioii  and  directions  fuT  »upportinff  oaes-eei/'.— H. 
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proved,  made  liis  addresses  to  me.  He  Lad  every  tbitig  to  re- 
commend him  but  an  estate,  so  that  my  friends,  wbo  all  of  them 
applauded  his  person,  would  not  for  tho  sake  of  both,  of  us  favour 
his  passion.  For  my  wn  p  t  I  'gned  myself  up  entirely  to 
the  direction  of  thos  wli  k  w  th  world  much  better  than  my- 
aeK,  but  still  lived  in  b  p  th  t  me  juncture  or  other  would 
make  me  happy  in  th  m  n  wb  m  my  heart,  I  preferred  to  all 
the  world ;  being  det  m  1  f  I  ould  not  have  him,  to  have 
nobody  else.  About  th  m  th  go  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  acquainting  me,  tb  t  by  th  1  th  of  an  uncle  he  had  a  con- 
siderable estate  left  h  m  wl  h  b  d  was  welcome  to  him.  upon 
no  other  account,  but  as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties 
that  lay  in  tbe  way  to  our  mutual  happiness.  You  may  well 
suppose,  sir,  with  how  much  joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  was 
followed  by  several  others  filled  with  those  expressions  of  love 
and  joy,  which  I  verily  believe  nobody  felt  more  sincerely,  nor 
knew  better  how  to  describe,  than  the  gentleman  I  am  speaking 
of.  But,  sir,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  tell  it  you !  By  the  last 
week's  post  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  of  this  un- 
h  ppy  g  tleman,  acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  jnst  settled  his 
ff  d  was  preparing  for  bis  journey,  be  fell  sick  of  a  fever 

d  d  d  It  ia  impossible  to  express  to  jou  the  distress  I  am 
p      fh  s  occasion,  I  can  only  have  recourse  lo  my  devotions, 

d  t  th  reading  of  good  books  for  my  consolation  ;  and  as  1 
always  take  a  particular  delight  in  those  frequent  advices  and  ad- 
monitions which  you  give  the  public,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
piece  of  charity  in  you  to  lend  me  your  assistance  in  this  conjunc- 
ture. If,  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
humour  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire 
you  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no  more  of  it ;  but  if 
you   are   touched   with   my  misfortune,  which   is  greater   than   I 
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know  liow  to  bear,  your  counsels  may  very  much  support,  t 
will  infinitely  oblige  the  afflicted 


A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  b^d  to  get  over  thsin  any 
otber ;  the  passion  itself  so  softens  and  subdues  the  heart,  that  it 
disables  it  from  struggling  or  bearing  up  against  the  woes  and 
distresses  which  befal  it.  The  mind  meets  with,  otbev  misfoi'- 
tunes  in  Lev  whole  streugth  ;  she  stands  collected  within  herself, 
and  sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to  her; 
but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundations  sapped,  and  immediately 
sinks  under  the  weight  of  accidents  that  are  disagreeable  to  its 
favourite  passion. 

In  atflictions,  men  generally  draw  their  consolations  out  of 
books  of  morality,  which,  indeed,  are  of  great  use  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impressions  of  sorrow.  Monsieur 
St.  Evremont,  who  does  not  approve  of  this  method,  recommends 
authors  who  are  apt  to  stir  up  mirth  in  the  mind  of  the  readers, 
and  fancies  Don  Quisote  can  give  more  relief  to  an  heavy  heart, 
than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  divert  grief  than 
to  conquer  it.  This  doubtless  may  havo  its  effects  on  some  tem- 
pers. I  should  rather  have  recourse  to  authors  of  a  quite  con- 
trary kind,  that  give  us  instances  of  calamities  and  misfortunes, 
and  shew  human  nature  in  its  greatest  distresses. 

If  the  affliction  wo  groan  under  be  very  heavy,  we  shall  find 
some  consolation  in  the  society  of  as  great  sufferers  as  ourselves, 
especially  when  we  find  our  companions  men  of  virtue  and  merit, 
If  our  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  tlie  compari- 
sons we  make  between  ourselves  and  our  feUow-sufierers,  A  lo=8 
at  sea,  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  the  death  of  a  friend,  are   such   trifles 
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•when  we  consider  whole  kingdoma  laid  in  ashes,  families  put  to 
the  sword,  wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons,  and  the  like  calamities 
of  mankind,  that  we  are  out  of  countonance  for  our  own  wealtuesSj 
if  we  sink  under  such,  little  strokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider,  that  at  tlie  very  time 
in  which  she  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased  lover,  there 
are  persons  in  several  parts  of  the  world  just  perishing  in  a  ship- 
wreck ;  others  crying  out  for  mercy  iu  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed 
repentance ;  others  lying  under  tho  tortures  of  an  infamous  exe- 
cution, or  the  like  dreadful  calamities ;  and  she  will  find  her  sor- 
rows vanish  at  the  appearance  of  those  which  are  so  much  greater 


paper,  not  only  because  the  circumstances  of  it  are  cstraordinary, 
but  because  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that  can  bo  said 
on  this  last  head,  and  shew  the  power  of  religion  in  abating  that 
particular  anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leonora.  The 
story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  I  travelled  with  him  in  a  stage- 
coach. I  shall  give  it  my  reader,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  ivi 
his  own  words,  after  having  premised,  that  if  consolations  may  lo 
drawn  from  a  wrong  religion,  and  a  misguided  devotiou,  they 
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cannot  but  flow  mujh  more  naturally  from  those  wLioli  are  found- 
ed upon  reason,  aad  established  in  good  sense.  L. 


No 
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; :  IBrm  It 

ena,  he 

mlnontua,: 

erflWIt,  Orpli* 
palmaa 

Unli. 
And 
For, 

now  to 

he  btlde :  What  fiiiy  Elezsd  < 
ini  raviali-a  hDm  th j  sight ; 

MthBO, 
Eight, 

CowsTANTiA '  was  a  woman  of  extraordinarj  wit  and  beauty, 
but  very  unhappy  in  a  father,  who  having  arrived  at  great  riches 
by  his  own  industry,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  bis  u^oney. 
Theodosius  was  the  younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great  parts 
and  learning,  improved  by  a  genteel  and  virtuous  education. 
When  ho  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age,  be  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Constantia,  who  bad  not  thou  passed  her  fifteenth.  As 
he  lived  but  a  few  miles  distance  from  her  father's  bouse,  be  bad 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her ;  and  hy  the  advantages  of  a 
good  person,  and  a  pleasing  conversation,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion in  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible  for  time  to  efface  :  be  was 
himself  no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.  A  long  acijuaiatanco 
made  them  still  discover  new  beauties  in  each  other,  and  by  de- 
grees raised  in  them  that  mutual  passion  which  had  an  influenco 

1  Dn  Langhome'e  Theodosius  and  Constnntia  is  founded  upon  this 
paper  :  it  BUggeated  a,lBO  n  poem  in  which  Pope  was  said  tu  have  lent  hia 
BBsistance. — Q, 
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an  their  following  lives.  It  unfortunately  happened,  tliat  in  the 
midst  of  this  intereourae  of  love  and  frieudshiji  between  Tliuo 
dosiua  and  Constantia,  there  broke  out  an  irreparahle  quarrsil 
between  their  parents,  the  one  valuing  himself  too  much  upon  liis 
birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  possessions.  The  father  of  Con- 
stantia was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodoaius,  that  he 
contracted  an  unreasonable  aversion  tuwards  his  son,  inaomucU 
that  he  forhad  him  his  house,  and  charged  his  daughter  upon  htjr 
duty  never  to  sec  him  more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all 
communication  between  the  two  lovers,  who  he  knew  entertained 
secret  hopes  of  some  favourable  opportunity  that  should  bring 
them  together,  he  found  out  a  yoiitig  gentleman  of  a  good  fortune 
and  an  agreeable  person,  whom  ho  pitched  wpon  aa  a  husband  for 
his  daughter.  He  soon  concerted  this  affair  so  well,  that  he  told 
Constantia  it  was  liis  design  to  marry  her  to  such  a  gentleman, 
and  that  her  wedding  should  be  celebrated  on  sueh  a  day,  Constan- 
tia, who  was  overawed  with  the  authority  of  her  father,  and  un- 
able to  object  any  thing  against  so  advantageous  a  match,  received 
the  proposal  witli  a  profound  silence,  which  her  father  commended 
in  her,  as  the  most  decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  consent 
to  an  overture  c£  that  kind.  The  noise  of  this  intended  marriage 
soon  reached  Theodosius,  who  after  a  long  tumult  of  passions 
which  naturally  rise  in  a  lover's  heart  on  such  an  occasion,  writ 
the  following  letter  to  Constantia. 

"  The  thought  of  my  Constantia,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  my  only  happiness,  is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  me 
than  I  am  able  to  bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  see  you  another's  ? 
The  streams,  the  fields,  and  meadows,  where  we  have  so  often 
talked  together,  grow  painful  to  me ;  life  itself  is  become  a  burden, 
.  May  you  long  be  happy  in  the  world,  but  forget  that  there  was 
aver  soch  a  man  in  it  as 

"  Theodosius." 
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ler  was  conveyed  to  Constantia  that  very  evening, 
;  and  the  nest  morniug  she  was 
iree  messengerSj  that  oame  to  her 
to  inquire  if  they  hail  heard  any 
3ras  had  left  his  ehamher  about 
10  found.  The  deep  melancholy 
lome  time  before,  made  them  ap- 
ifal  him.  CocBtantia,  who  knew 
her  marriage  could  have  driven 
I  to  be  comforted  :  she  now  accus 
a;iyen  an  ear  to  the  proposal  of  a 
1  loojceu  upun  me  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  The- 
odosius ;  in  short,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the  utmost  effects  of  her 
father's  displeasure,  rather  than  comply  with  a  marriage  which 
appeared  to  her  so  full  of  guilt  aud  horror.  The  father  seeing 
himself  entirely  rid  of  Theodosius,  and  likely  to  keep  a  consi- 
derable portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much  concerned  at 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  hia  daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  excuse  himself  upon  that  account  to  his  intended  son- 
in-law,  who  had  all  along  regarded  this  alliance  rather  as  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  than  of  love.  Constantia  had  now  no  relief 
but  in  her  devotions  and  esorcises  of  religion,  to  which  her  afflic- 
tions had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind,  that  after  some  years 
had  abated  the  violence  of  her  sorrows,  and  settled  her  thoughts 
in  a  kind  of  trani^uillity,  she  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  days  in  a  convent.  Her  father  was  not  displeased  with  a 
resolution  which  would  save  money  in  his  family,  and  readily 
complied  with  his  daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all  its 
height  and  bloom,  he  carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in  order 
to  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  nuns  among  whom  to  plaee  his  daugh 
t«r.     There  was  in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent  who  wa?  very 
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much  renow  d  f  Ii  p  ty  d  mpl  y  I  f  d  t  n  1 
in  the  Romi  h  h      h  f     th       wb  cl       ny  g      t    ffl   t    a 

or  trouble  of        d  to    ppl    th  m    1       t    fh    m    t  t 

fesaorsforp    d  d  It  btfiltytkth 

opportunity    f       f        g  h       If  t    th        1  h    t   1  f  tU 

We  mu  t  n  w      t        t    Th    d  wh    th  j  m         g 

that  the  abo  t        1      q  h  d  b       m  d      f t     h 

rived  at  a      1  h  th        ty    wh  w   C      t    t 

resided;    an  1    1  tl    t  yd  1       t     f  th 

fathers  of  th  t  wh   1  y  1    p  j      t        1 

nary  oceasio     hmlhmlf  fth       d      wth      p 

vow  never  to  inquire  after  Constantia ;  whom  b    1    k  1  up 
given   away  to  his  rival  upon   the  day   on  wh    h  di        t 

common  fame,  their  marriage  was  to  have  b  n  Inn  d 
Having  in  bis  youth  made  a  good  progress  ill  I  a  th  t  he 

might  dedicate  himself  more  entirely  to  religion  he  e  t€  1  nto 
holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  yeais  became  renown  d  f  h  a  t  y 
of  life,  and  those  pious  sentiments  whii-h  he  j  d  nto  all 
who  conversed  with  him.  It  was  this  holy  m  n  t  wh  n  0  n 
Btantia  bad  determined  to  ipply  herself  in  confession,  though 
neither  she,  nor  any  other  besides  the  piior  of  the  convent, 
knew  any  thing  of  his  name  or  family.  The  gay,  the  amiable 
Tbeodosius  had  now  taken  upon  bim  the  name  of  father  Francis , 
and  was  so  far  concealtd  m  t  long  beard,  a  shaven  head,  and  a 
religious  habit,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  man  of 
the  world  in- the  venerable  conventual. 

Aa  he  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his  confessional,  Constan- 
tia kneeling  by  him,  opened  the  state  of  her  sou)  to  him :  and 
after  having  given  him  the  history  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  she 
burst  out  into  tears,  and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story,  in 
which  he  himself  had  so  great  a  share.  '  My  behaviour  (saya 
she,)  has,  I  fear,  been  the  death  of  a  nan  who  had  no  other  fault 
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tut  thit  of  lovinn-  me  too  much      Hcavca  only  knows  how  dear 
h  t     m      1  !  t  h    1      1       1  h      b  tt      th  b 

fhmhb        t  hdtl        Sh!        p        dd 

1  ft   1     i  h        y       tt  t     t  d  w  th  t  d    ti      t  tl 

h  w  d    th  tl  h  th  t  h       n 

ly      mm     d  h  wh    1    w      h    k     w  tl      gh         d      h- 

1  f  tbdhi  ISlfll-rlldt 

d  tlft         p        dthltbf       hrniTh 

f  tl  Id       t  f    1-        w    p  Id  1    t!    t        th 

g  fli  fth  tlkdhmCtt 

wh     th       ht  th  dm  tl  I  hy  h  p 

t         Ih  dljthh  fh      niltp  ddwthth 

mt  t         t         i         thmwhlt       wf        f,       j 

hhhwggt        g        h       If        thpj        tmt 
f     h  d  th        ly  fi       h         llm  L    t     th    tr^ 

y    t  Th     I  Th    f  th      w!     by  th     t  m    !i  J  p    tty 

wll         pdhmlfbtt  t  ih  I, 

mtwihhhdl  l^d         d       dp 

th  t  f  p      11  1  d  fid  1  ty  f    m  h    h    th      ! 

hd  Ij  ghlfptthp  t 

th         Am  1  t  tl         t        pt  f  h  w  1 

p      t    t  wl    1      I       th  g     f  h    w  ly     bl     t     bd  h 

f    m  t  m    t    t        b       mf    t  d— T    t  11  h      th      h  w 

f  h    — Th  tbfeltw  t        gt  hpp 

h     1  d— Th  thhld      tffh       If       baffltdb 
m  Aft     wh   hh  dhm    If  h  t    j,        h 

tl      bit  fmd       tgh        tth       mt        t       p 

t    h        j,iu    th  t  d  y  ti    t  h    m    ht  ^    h  th 

1  It  hhdtk  Ifeli  ^  ^^        ^    ^ 

t        thbh  tCiist        tldth 

m  w  i  h       pjl     t  Th    d  h  m        d 

h  1  w  th  1     p     th      ht        i     fl    t  t  a  h  m     t 
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this  00  a  on  n  the  best  manner  lie  cnultl  to  iminiato  his  penitent 
in  th  ur  e  of  1  fe  she  mas  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her 
mind  tiio  ego  ndlesa  feara  and  appietensions  which  had  taken 
poas  n  of  t ,  o  icluding,  with  a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would 
from  time  to  time  continue  his  admi"nitioa  when  sBi,  oh  nil  have 
taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil  '  The  rules  of  uur  rcptutue 
orders  {siy^  he  )  w  ill  not  permit  that  I  should  ste  you ,  but  j  ou 
may  aaaure  yjuraelt  not  only  of  having  a  place  la  my  prayevS, 
but  of  receiving  such  fri  [uent  matructioi  s  as  I  cin  convey  to 
you  ly  letters  G-o  on  cheerfully  m  the  glorioua  ooiirse  \  « 
h.a\e  undertaken,  d.nd  you  will  quickly  find  such  a  pewe  and 
satisfaction  in  your  mind,  wLiot'  it  la  not  in  the  power  ot  the 
world  to  givo ' 

Conatantia's  heart  waa  ao  elevated  with  the  discourse  ot  fa- 
thci  rrancii,  that  the  very  nest  day  she  entered  upon  her  vow. 
As  soon  la  the  solemnities  of  her  reception  were  o\ei  she  le- 
tirud   IB  it  is  uaual,  with  the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment 

The  abbebs  had  been  mfoimed  the  night  befoie  ot  all  tliat 
had  passed  between  her  noviciate  and  father  Fiancis  fum 
whom  she  now  delnered  to  her  the  following  letter 

"  As  the  first  frulta  of  those  joya  and  consolations  which  you 
may  expect  from  the  life  you  aic  now  engag  d  in,  I  must  acquaint 
you  that  Theodosius,  wheae  dcjth  '.its  so  heavy  upon  your 
thoughts,  is  still  alive ,  and  that  the  father  to  whom  you  have 
confeased  yourself,  waa  ontp  that  Theodosiui  whom  you  so  much 
lament.  The  love  whioh  we  have  had  for  one  another  will  make 
ua  more  happy  in  ita  disappointment,  than  it  could  have  done  in 
its  success.  Providenoe  baa  disposed  of  us  for  our  advantage, 
though  not  according  to  our  wishes.     Consider  your  Tiioodnsiiia 
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still  as  dead,  but  ussuro  yourself  of  one  wlio  will  uot  cease  to 
pray  for  you  m  fiitlier 

'  Francis." 

Oonstantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  letter ;  and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the  person, 
the  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  father 
during  her  confession,  she  discovered  Theodosius  in  every  parti- 
cular. After  having  wept  with  tears  of  joy,  '  It  is  enough,  (saya 
she,)  Theodosius  is  still  in  being ;  I  shall  live  with  comfort,  and 

The  letters  which  the  father  sent  her  afterwards  are  yet  ex- 
tant in  the  nunnery  where  she  resided,  and  are  often  read  to  the 
young  religious,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  good  resolutions 
and  sentimeata  of  virtue.  It  so  happeued,  that  after  Oonstantia 
had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  cloister,  a  violent  fever  broke 
out  in  the  pkee,  whicli  swept  away  great  multitudes,  and  among 
others,  Theodosius.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  sent  his  benediction 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Oonstantia  ;  who  at  that  time  was 
herself  so  far  gone  in  the  same  fatal  distemper,  that  she  lay  deli- 
rious. TJpoo  the  interval  which  generally  precedes  death  in  siolt- 
nesses  of  this  nature,  the  abbess  finding  that  the  physicians  had 
given  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodosius  was  just  gone  before  her, 
and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  benediction  in  his  last  moments. 
Oonstantia  received  it  with  pleasure,  '  And  now,  {says  she,)  if  I 
do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by  Theodosius. 
My  vow  reaches  no  farther  than  the  grave.  What  I  ask  is,  I  hope, 
no  violation  of  it.' — She  died  soon  after,  and  was  interred  accord- 
ing to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a  short  Latin  iiipcrip 
tion  over  them  to  the  following  purpose. 
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Here  lie  the  bodies  of  fatlier  Francis  md  sister  ConsUnee. 
They  were  IotcIj  in  tlieir  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  were  not 
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I  HAVE  often  wished,  that  as  in  our  constitution  there  are 
several  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  our  eommorco,  certain  men  might  be  set  apart  as 
superintend  ants  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreigQ 
coin  from  passing  among  us ;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any 
French  phrases  from  becoming  current  in  this  kingdom,  when 
those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.  The  present  war 
has  so  adulterated  our  tongue  with  atrange  words,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  of  our  great- grand-fathers  to  know  what  his 
posterity  have  been  doing,  were  ho  to  read  their  exploits  in  a 
modern  newspaper.  Our  warriors  are  very  industrious  in  propa- 
gating the  French  language,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  so 
gloriously  sueeessful  in  beating  down  their  power.  Our  soldiers 
are  men  of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform  such  feats  as  they 
are  not  able  to  express.  They  want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to 
tell  US  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  therefore  send  us  over  accounts 
of  their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phrases,  which  they  learn 

'  When  the  reader  lias  fill  the  pathos  of  this  little  melancholy  eU>iy,  ii 
may  be  worth  his  while  to  go  over  it  agnin,  and  see  if  it  be  not  tolJ 
thruiishout  in  the  purest  Enghah. — H. 
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among  their  conquered  enemies.  They  ought  however  to  bo  pro- 
vided with  seoretaries,  and  assisted  by  our  foreign  ministers,  to 
tell  their  story  for  them  in  plain  English,  and  to  let  us  know  in 
OTir  mother-tonguo  what  it  is  our  brave  countrymen  are  about. 
The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the  right  to  publish  the  news  of 
the  present  war  in  English  phrases, 'and  make  their  campaigns 
unintelligiltle.  Their  people  might  flatter  themselves  that  things 
are  cot  so  bad  as  they  really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated  with 
foreign  terras,  and  thrown  into  shades  and  obscurity :  but  the 
English  cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  those  actions 
which  have  raised  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  it 
ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  which  will  be  still  the  more  admired,  the 
better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siege  is  carried  on  two  or  three 
days,  I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so 
many  inexplicable  difSonlties,  that  I  scarce  know  which  side  hits 
the  better  of  it,  till  I  aon  informed  by  the  tower  guns  that  the 
place  is  surrendered.  I  do  indeed  make  some  allowances  for  this 
part  of  the  war,  fortiEcatioQS  having  been  foreign  inventions,  and 
up  on  that  account  abounding  in  foreign  terms.  Bufcwhonwehave  won 
battles  which  may  be  described  in  our  own  language,  why  are  our 
papers  filled  with  so  many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  Freuuh 
obliged  to  lend  ua  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know  how 
they  are  conquered  ?  They  must  be  made  accessary  to  their  own 
disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so  artificially  wrought  in 
the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  un 
in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  owii 
defeat  celebrated  upon  the  stage  :  for  so  Mr.  Drydcn  has  traiialn 
ted  that  verse  in  Virgil, 

Atijne  iatev1«xti  tollant  aulcea  Bntaiini. 

Geous,  !.1.  kd 
Wliioh  interwoven  Bi-itiiina  seem  to  raise, 
And  eiiew  Uie  triumjjl]  tliat  tlitii-  sliiuiie  JisplayA 
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The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  transmitted  to  us  in 
our  vernaeular  idiom,  to  iise  the  phrase  of  a  great  modern  critic' 
I  do  not  find  in  any  of  ouv  chroniclers,  that  Edward  the  Third  ever 
rccoonoitered  the  enemy,  though  he  had  often  discovered  the  pos- 
ture of  the  French,  aud  as  often  vanquished  them  in  battle.  The 
Black  Prince  passed  many  a  river  without  the  help  of  pontoons, 
aud  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  suecessfully  as  the  generals  of 
our  times  do  it  with  fascines.  Our  commanders  lose  half  their 
praise,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of  those  hard 
words  and  dark  expressions  in  which  our  newspapers  do  so  much 
abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  citizen,  after  having  read 
every  article,  inquire  of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the  mail 
had  brought 

I  remember  in  that  remarkable  year  when  our  coantry  was 
delivered  from  the  greatest  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had  over  felt  since  it  was  a 
nation ;  I  mean  the  year  of  Blenheim,'  I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter 
scut  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  written  from  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  army  to  his  father,  a  man  of  good  estate  and  plain 
sense  :  as  the  letter  was  very  modishly  obequered  with  this  mo- 
dem military  eloijucnco,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  copy 
of  it. 

"  Sir, 
"  Upon  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  they 
toolt  post  behind  a  great  morass  which  they  thought  impracticable. 
Our  general  the  next  day  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  reconnoitre 
them  from  a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  the  army,  who  returned  again  to  camp  unobserved 
through  several  defiles,  in  one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party  of 
French  that  had  been  marauding,  and  made  them  all  prisoners  at 

1  Bentley.  =  HO*.   V.  vol.  I  'The  CnviipfligiL."— G. 
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diaoretion.  The  day  after  a  drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a 
message  wlii;h  he  would  communicate  to  noae  but  the  general : 
lie  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who  they  say  behaved  himaelf  very 
saucily,  witb  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  uext 
morning  onr  army  being  divided  into  two  corps,  made  a  move- 
ment towards  the  euemy  :  you  will  hear  in  the  public  prints  how 
we  treated  them,  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that  glorious 
day,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  regiment  that  pushed 
the  Gens  d'Arms.  Several  French  battalions,  who  some  say  were 
a  Corps  de  Eeserve,  made  a  show  of  resistance ;  but  it  only  proved 
a  gasconade,  for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  foss^  in 
order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  Chamade,  and  sent  us  Charte 
Blanche.  Their  commandant,  with  a  great  many  other  general 
olfieers,  and  troops  without  number,  are  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  will,  I  believe,  give  you  a  visit  in  England,  the  cartel  not  being 
yet  settled.  Not  questioning  but  these  particulars  will  bo  very 
welcome  to  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  thorn,  and  am  youi 
most  dutiful  son,"  °  &c. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  perusal  of  the  let- 
ter found  it  contained  great  news,  but  could  not  guess  what  it  was. 
lie  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who 
upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing  he  could  not 
understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of  pai 
Lad  sent  him  a  letter  that  was  i 
herring.  I  wish,  said  he,  the  oaptaii 
talits  of  a  aauey  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that  carries  messages  ;  then 
who  IS  this  Charte  Blanche  ?  be  must  either  banter  us,  or  he  is 
out  of  his  senses.    The  father,  who  always  looked  upon  the  curate 

'  It  is  i-emarkaWe  that  moat  of  t.he  French  terms  inserted  in  this  letter, 
in  order  to  expose  the  affecCatiou  of  tlje  wr'ter^  are  now  grown  so  familial' 
among  us,  that  few  men  would  thijik  of  expre^siiij^  theusekea,  on  Ibt^  lito 
oucflsiou,  in  any  otlisr. — H. 


I,  and  told  him.  that  his  son 
ither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red 
n  may  be  compos  mentis,  he 
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as  a  learned  man,  began  to  fret,  mwardlj  at  his  son's  lasago,  and 
produoing  a  letter  nhiot  he  had  written  to  him  about  three  posts 
aforo,  Ton  see  here,  says  he,  when  he  writes  for  money,  ho  knows 
how  to  speak  intelligihly  enough ;  there  is  no  man  in  England 
can  express  himself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  furnitnre  for 
his  horse.  In  short,  the  old  man  was  so  puzzled  upon  the  point, 
that  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen  all 
the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled  with  the  same  terms  of 
art,  and  that  Gharlns  only  writ  like  other  men.'  L. 


No.  166.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 


Aristotle  tellt,  us  tl  at  tl  t.  wo  II  s  a  copy  or  transer  pt  f 
those  deas  wh  eh  are  m  the  m  nd  ot  the  fi  ^t  be  g  an  1  tl  o 
ideas  wh  h  are  n  the  m  nl  of  man  i  e  a  tr  ns  pt  of  the 
world  to  th  s  we  may  idd  thit  words  are  tl  e  tra  sci  pt  of 
thofce  dets  wi  h  are  tl  e  m  nd  of  man  and  th-tt  w  t  ng  or 
prin     g  s  the  tra  scr  pt  nf  words 

As  the  S  preme  Be  ng  has  expres  el  ad  as  tw  e  i  ntl 
his  deah  n  the  creat  on  men  exj  ess  the  r  deas  n  bo  ks  wh  1 
by  th  s  ^reat  ave  t  on  of  tl  ese  latter  agei  ay  last  is  long  as 
the  sun  an  1  n  oon  and  jer  s!  o  ly  a  the  ge  eral  wreeL  ot  n  t    e 

'  The  anthor  of  the  Spy  upon  the  Spectator  wrotB  rni  answer  to  tJiia 
oollea— 'Til*  Speetiitor  Iiispaetpd,  or  e  fetter  to  the  Spectator  from  nii  offi- 
cer of  the  amy  in  Fkndere  toucliiug  the  use  of  Fi'enoh  tarnia,'  &c.—(i. 
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Thus  OowIgj  in  bis  poem  on  the  resurrection,  mentioniog  the  de- 
struction of  tlio  universe,  has  those  admirable  lines. 

Now  nil  the  ■wide  extended  elty, 
Aud  all  th'  harmonious  worlda  on  high, 
And  Vivgil's  saci'ad  work  eliall  die. 

There  ia  no  other  method  of  fixing  those  thoughts  which  arise 
and  disappear  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  transmitting  them  to  tlie 
kat  periods  of  time  ;  no  other  method  of  giving  a  permanency  to 
3ur  ideas  ind  pieservmg  thp  knowleilge  of  anv  particular  pii=  n 
when  his  hody  is  mixed  nith  thi,  common  maas  of  matter,  and  liia 
soul  retiied  into  the  woild  of  spirits  Books  tie  the  Icgacits 
that  a  great  genius  lexves  to  mai  kind,  which  aie  delvcri,! 
dtwn  fiom  generation  to  generation,  as  prisent'*  to  the  posterity 
of  these  who  are  yet  unborn 

\11  other  arts  of  perpetuatnig  oui  litis  eontmup  hut  v  si  oit 
time  •'tatui.s  can  last  but  a  fuw  thousands  of  jeais,  eliiic  a 
fi,wer,  and  colours  still  fewer  than  edifices  Blioliael  Angelo, 
Tontana,  and  Raphai,],  will  hereaftur  he  what  Phidias  Vitm 
vius  and  Apellea  are  at  present,  the  names  of  gieat  statuaiits, 
oi<.hitcct3,  and  painters,  whose  wirks  are  lost  The  severil  irta 
are  espressed  in  mouldering  mateiiah ,  natme  sinks  undtr 
them,  and  ia  not  able  to  support  the  ideas  which  are  imprest 
upon  it. 

The  circumstanee  which  gives  authors  an  advantage  above  all 
these  great  masters,  ia  this,  that  thej  can  multiply  their  origi- 
nals ;  or  rather  can  make  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number 
they  pleaae,  which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  them- 
selves. This  givea  a  great  author  something  like  a  prospect  of 
eternity,  but  at  the  same  time  deprives  him  of  those  other  advan- 
tages which  artiats  meet  with.  The  artist  finds  greater  returns 
in  profit,  as  the  author  in  fame       What  an  inestimable  price 
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would  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a  Cioero  or  an  Aristotle  bear,  were 
their  works  like  a  statue,  a  building,  or  a  picture,  to  be  con- 
fined ocly  in  one  place,  and  made  the  property  of  a  single  per- 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  age  to  age 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  time,  how  careful  should  an  au- 
thor he  of  committing  any  thing  to  print  that  may  corrupt  pos- 
terity, and  poison  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  ?  Wri- 
ters of  great  talents,  who  employ  their  parts  in  propagating  im- 
morality, and  seasoning  vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and  humour, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pest  of  society  and  the  enemies  of 
mankind :  they  leave  books  behind  them  {as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  towards  their  own 
speoies)  to  scatter  infection  and  destroy  their  posterity.      TLey 


h    gh 
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time  wlien  he  lay  dangerously  sick,  and  had  deaired  the  assist 
ance  of  a  noighboariiig  curate,  confessed  to  him  with  gi-eat  con- 
trition, that  nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  his  heart  than  the  sense 
of  his  having  seduced  the  age  hy  hia  writings,  and  that  their  evil 
influence  was  likely  to  contimie  even  after  his  death.  The  curate, 
upon  further  examination,  finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmost 
agonies  of  despair,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  learniog,  told  him, 
that  he  hoped  his  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  ho  apprehended, 
since  he  found  th     h    w  y         'b!      f  h"    f    It       d  ' 

sincerely  repe  t  d    f   t       Th    p      t    t    1 11  d  th         It 

denoy  of  his  b    k  t       b    rt   11     1  1  th    I  ttl  d    f 

hope  there  could  bf  wh        wtgwld        t         tl 

mischief  when  L    b  dy  w     Id  h         Th  t    fi  d    g 

other  way  to  mf  t  h  m  told  hmthth  ddwUml  g 
aflicted  for  th         11  w  tl    wh    h  h    p  Wish  d  h     b    1 

but  that  ho  ou  ht  t    b         y  th     kf  1  th  t  th       w  d 

of  its  doing  any  ii  Th  t  h  was  y  b  d        d  1 

arguments  sowkththdl      tppl      1      jllfft     f 
it.     In  short,  tb  t  h    m  ght       t     t   fi  d   I    t  h     1     k        Id  I 
BO  more  miach    f    ft     h     d    th  th       t  h  1  1        w!  I  t  h     w 
living.      To  wh    h  I        Id  1  f     h     f     th         t   f    t        tl    t  h 
did  not  believ       ybdhptlt       d        dc[ 
ance  had  ever  b  ttlpmf        l^t         thtybl 

after  his  deatl  w     Id  i  t  Tl     dj    j,  m      h  d 

Btill  80  much    f  th    f     Ity    f  a  I  1        as  t    b        t 

the  heart  with  th  It  d        h     t        w  tl 

good  man,  ask  d  h     f       d     b       h  m  (     th  a  p         h  tl    t 

is  natural  to  kj  )wh        thyldjkdp        h 

blockhead  ?adwhth     tljth       hthm      pp      p  f 

attend  ono  in  h  d  i-     Th     u    te  fi  d    g  th  t   h         h 

did  not  expect  t    b    d    It  with  11  j      te      b  t 

p    t        ,1       a   h    t  ad         t    n,  w  thd    w  j 
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not  qneaiioning  hut  he  shooia  be  again  sent  for  if  tte  siokneea 
grow  desperate.  The  awthor  however  recovered^  aud  Ivas  smce 
written  two  or  three  other  tracts,  with  the  same  apiii!',  and  very 
luckily  for  his  poor  soiil,  with  the  same  success."  C, 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 


BiBmsnnerofllfa  wBatiiis:  to  bear  Willi  eveiy  bCNly's  lioaionre;  ta  ouniply  n'Uli  the  In- 

eume  a  aupoiiorttj  ovet  Mliera.    TlilB  la  tbt  loady  nay  to  gsio  apiiliuse.  wiUiout  er- 
dting  eorj. 

Man  IB  subject  to  lunumerable  pains  and  sorrows  by  tlic  lery 
condition  of  humanity,  and  jet,  as  if  nature  had  not  "iwn  c^ils 
enough  in  hfe  we  ire  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  lod  ig 
grivating  the  eominon  calamity  hy  onr  cripl  treatment  ut  ino 
another  Eien  man  s  nituial  weigh  of  affliction  is  still  made 
moie  heavy  hy  the  envy  miliot  treachery  or  injustict,  ot  hiH 
neighbour  At  the  same  tiini,  that  the  stoim  heats  on  tl  o  whole 
species,  we  J.re  falling  fiul  upon  one  another 

Half  the  misery  ot  human  life  might  be  extinguished,  would 
juen  alleviate  the  geneial  curse,  they  lie  under,  by  mutual  offices 
uf  compassion,  benevolence,  and  liuraanity  There  is  nothing, 
therefore  which  we  ought  mere  to  encourage  in  ouiseUes  and 

il  TDlnnd  aithoj  of  the  I  il  uf  Miltor 
fosel  hin  to  tlie  repeated  altncke  of  th« 
^otber  bloiv  aimei  at  hiiii  in  ^o  ..iM  — t 
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others,  than  the  dUpoaition  of  mind  which  in  our  language  goes 
under  the  tltl"  of  good-nature,  and  mtich  I  shall  chuse  for  the 
eubjcetr  of  liiia  day's  speculation. 

Goijd-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conycrsation  thaa  wit,  and 
gives  a  certain  air  to  the  countenance  which  is  more  amiable  than 
bftaiity.  It  stews  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  takes  off  in  some 
uieaaure  from  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and 
impertinence  supportable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conTersation  to  be  kept  up  in  the 
world  without  good-nature,  or  something  which  must  bear  its 
appearance,  and  supply  its  place.  For  tiiis  reason  mankind  have 
been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  humanity,  which  is  what 
we  express  hy  the  word  good-breeding.  Eor  if  we  examine  thor- 
oughly the  idea  of  what  we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  bo  nothing 
1  liut  an  mitation  and  mimickry  of  good-nature,  or  in  other 
t    ms     ff  1  1  ty,  complaisance  and  easiness  of  temper  reduRt'd 

The  e  X  erior  shows  and  appearances  of  humanity  render  a 
n  n  w  nl  filly  popular  and  beloved,  when  thoy  arc  founded 
upon  a  real  good-nature ;  but  without  it  are  lite  hypocrisy  in  re- 
ligion, or  a  bare  form  of  holiness,  which  when  it  is  discovered 
inakos  a  man  more  detestable  than  professed  impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  bom  with  us;  health, ' prosperity, 
and  kind  treatment  from  the  world  are  great  cherisLera  of  it 
where  they  find  it,  but  nothing  ia  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where 
it  does  not  grow  of  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy 
constitution,  which  education  may  improve  but  not  produce. 

Xonophon  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prinee,  whom  ho  do- 
scribes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  ia  always  celebrating  the  (phi- 
lanthropy or)  good-nature  of  his  hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  brought 
into  the  world  with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  instances  of 
U  in  hia  childhood,  as  well  as  in  all  the  several   parts  of  his  Ufa 
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Nay,  on  hia  death-bed,  he  describes  him  as  being  pleased  that 
while  his  soul  returned  to  hiin  who  made  it,  his  body  should 
incorporate  with  the  great  mother  of  all  things,  and  by  that 
means  become  beneficial  to  mankind.  For  which  reason  he  gives 
his  sons  a  positive  order  not  to  enshrine  it  in  gold  or  silver,  but, 
to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it.' 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of  bamaiiitj,  suoh  au  exu- 
berant love  to  mankind,  could  not  liave  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  writer,  who  had  not  a  soul  filled  with  great  ideas,  and 
a  general  benevolence  to  mankiad. 

In  that  celebrated  passage  of  SiiUust,'  where  Cseaar  and  Cato 
are  placed  in  such  beautiful,  but  opposite  lights ;  Ctesar's  charac- 
ter is  chiefly  made  up  of  good-nature,  aa  it  shewed  itself  in  all  its 
forms  towards  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  servants  or  depend- 
ants, the  guilty  or  the  distressed.  As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is 
rather  awful  than  amiable.  Justice  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that  of  man.  A  being  who  has 
nothing  to  pardon  in  himself,  may  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works ;  but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with 
grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving, 
for  this  reason,  among  all  the  monstrous  characters  in  human 
nature,  there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous, as  that  of  a  rigid  severe  temper  in  a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  good-iiature,  however,  which  consists  in  the  par- 
doning and  overlooking  of  faults,  is  to  he  exercised  only  in  doing 
ourselves  justice,  and  that  too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and 
ocourrenees  of  life ;  for  in  the  public  administration  of  justice, 
mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others. 

It  is  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that  good-natured  men  are 
not  always  men  of  the  most  wit.  The  observation,  in  my  opinion, 
baa  no  foundation  in  natui-e.  The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed 
Cyi'opeJia,  6.  viii.  ''  De  Bell.  Cat.  o.  54. 
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vith  are  men  emineut  for  their  humanity.  I  take,  therefore,  this 
remark  to  have  been  oooasioned  by  two  reasons.  First,  because 
ill-nature  among  ordinary  observers  passes  for  wit.  A  spiteful 
saying  gratifies  so  many  little  passions  in  those  who  hear  it,  that 
it  generally  meets  with  a  good  reception.  The  laugh  rises  upon 
it,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  satjrist. 
This  may  bo  one  reason,  why  a  great  many  pleasaat  companions 
appear  so  surprisingly  dull,  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  be 
merry  in  print;  the  public  h'eing  more  just  than  private  clubs  or 
assemblies,  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  wit  and  what  is  Ill- 
nature. 

Another  reason  why  the  good-natured  man  may  sometimes 
bring  his  wit  in  tjUPatiuu,  is  perhaps,  because  he  is  apt  to  ho 
moved  with  compassion  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities, 
which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means  gain 
the  reputation  of  a  wit.  The  ill-natured  man,  though  but  of 
er[nal  parts,  gives  himself  a  larger  field  to  expatiate  in,  he  exposes 
the  failings  in  human  nature  which  the  other  would  oust  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  cither  excuses  or  conceals, 
gives  utterance  to  reflections  whicli  the  other  stifles,  falls  indifi'er- 
ently  upon  friends  or  enemies,  exposes  the  person  who  has  oblig- 
ed hjm,  and  in  short  sticks  at  nothing  that  may  establish  his 
character  as  a  wit.  It  ia  no  wonder,  therefore,  he  succeeds  in  it 
bettor  than  the  man  of  humanity,  aa  a  persju  who  makes  use 
of  indirect  methods  is  more  hkcly  to  grow  riih  than  the  fair 
trader.'  L, 

1  It  is  sn  selilom  we  find  a  fake  principle  in  Addiaon  that  it  looks 
Bti'augcly.  If  he  had  Stopped  to  think,  he  would  Iiuve  remembered  tlie 
old  provHib. — G. 
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Upom  looking  over  tho  letters  of  my  female  cc 
find  several  from  womeii  complainiug  of  jealous  husbands,  and  at 
the  same  time  protesting  their  own  innocence ;  and  desiring  my 
advice  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  therefore  take  this  suhjeet  into 
my  consideration ;  and  the  more  willingly,  because  I  find  that  the 
Marq^uis  of  Halifax,  who,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Daughter,  has  in- 
structed a  wife  how  to  behave  herself  towards  a  false,  an  intem- 
perate, a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  envetons,  or  a  silly  husband,  has  not 
spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  husband. 

'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  fculs  f  )ra  the  apprehen- 
Bioa  that  he  is  not  equally  beloved  by  the  person  whom  he  entire- 
ly loves.'  Now,  because  our  mwaid  pastors  and  inclinations 
can  never  make  themselves  v  ■fil  le  it  s  mpoasible  for  a  jealous 
man  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  su  j,ii,ions  H  o  thoughts  hang 
at  best  in  a  state  of  doubtfulness  ind  unceitainty  and  are  never 
capable  of  receiving  any  satisfjotion  on  the  advantageous  side ;  so 
that  bis  incjuiricB  are  most  anooessful  when  they  discover  nothing  : 
his  pleasure  arises  from  his  disappointments,  and  his  life  is  spent 
m  pursuit  of  a  aeeret  that  destroys  his  happmesa  if  he  chance  to 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient  in  this  passion ; 
for  the  same  affection  which  stirs  up  the  jealous  man's  desires, 
and  gives  the  party  beloved  so  beautiful  a  figure  in  his  imagina- 
tion, makes  him  believe  she  kindles  the  same  passion  in  others, 
and  appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholder'.     And  as  jealousy  thus 
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arbos  from  an  estraorilinary  love,  il  is  of  bo  delicate  a  nature 
that  it  eoorns  to  taie  up  witk  anj  thing  less  than  im  equal  return 
of  love.  Not  the  warmest  espressions  of  affection,  the  softest  aad 
most  tender  Ljpocrisy,  are  able  to  give  auy  satisfaction,  wheve  we 
are  not  persuaded  that  the  affection  is  real  and  the  satisfaction 
mutual.  For  tie  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to 
the  person  ho  loves  :  he  would  be  the  only  pleasure  of  her  senses, 
the  employment  of  her  thoughts ;  and  is  angry  at  every  thing 
she  admires,  or  takes  delight  in,  besides  himself. 

Phfedria's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon  his  leaving  her  for 
three  days,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  natural. 

Cum  milite  isto  pnesens,  absens  ut  ales  : 

Dies,  noctesi^iie  me  amea:  me  Jeeiderea: 

Me  eomniea  :  ma  expeotes;  de  me  oogitas  : 

Mo  spores ;  me  te  oblootes :  meeum  lota  sis  : 

Meus  faa  sia  postremd  animus,  qunado  ego  sum  tuua. 

a'EK.  EuN,  Act  1,  se.  2. 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  that  it 
converts  all  he  takes  into  its  own  nourishment.  A  oool  bebayiour 
sets  him  on  the  rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion 
or  indifference ;  a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions,  and  looks  too 
much  like  dissimulation  and  artifice.  If  the  person  he  loves  ba 
cheerful,  her  thoughts  must  be  employed  on  another  :  and  if  sad, 
she  is  certainly  thinking  on  hicaself.  In  short,  there  is  no  word 
or  gesture  so  insignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new  hints,  feeds  his 
Buspioions,  and  furnishes  him  with  fresh  matters  of  discovery  ;  so 
that  if  wo  consider  the  effects  of  this  passion,  one  would  ratJier 
think  it  proceeded  from  an  inveterate  hatred  than  an  excessive 
love;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more  disquietude  and  un- 
easiness than  a  suspected  wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unliappiness  of  this  passion  is,  that  it  naturally 
/ends  to  alienate  the  aifection  which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross 
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t    f  J    1      J     for  it  often  draws 
ftmftlt  f  q  d  mates  the'  person 

J  p  lythj  y  so  much  afraid  of. 

I  jtlf  hwh  ttd  ill,  and  upbraided 

f  1    li    t     £  d       t  m  t    t       d  th  t  will  hear  their  com- 

pl      t  I  1    til  ff       g  1      d      our  to  soothe    and 

g    th  t  tin     t       E     d      joalousj  puts  a,  wo- 

rn      ft  m    d    f         11   h    g  th  t    h      ould  not  otherwise 

p    h  J    1        th       ht    f       1  fill    h  a^,    ation  with  such  an 

Ikyd  tm  fml  es  desire,  and  loses 

1!  th     h  d  h  wh    h  m  ght    t  fi    t  attend  it.     Nor  is 

t     w    d        f   h    wh       fl       w      gf  lly       "  man's  opinion  of 
h  dhthf  th^tfft      h     esteem,  resolves  to 

h  m  t      h  p  d   t         joy  the  pleasure  of 

th  h  t      d    g    tl  y.     Such  probably 

th  d      t        tl    t  d       t«l   h    w       man  in  his  advice 

I    h  isb     d        B         tjl  thwfof  thy  bosom,  and 

t      h  h         t  an      11  g       t  thy    If      Ecclus.' 

And  here,  amjng  the  other  f  Jra-eats  which  this  passion  pro- 
duces, we  Kiay  usually  ob^i.r\e,  that  none  are  greater  mournero 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  prison  who  provoked  their  jealousy  is 
taken  from  them  Then  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  furiously, 
a«d  throws  off  all  the  miilurca  of  suspicion  which  choked  and 
smothered  it  bef  jre  The  beautiful  parts  of  the  character  rise 
uppermost  m  the  lealous  husbmd's  memory,  and  upbraid  hiia 
with  the  ill  usajje  of  so  divine  a  creature  as  was  once  in  his  poa- 
Bos&ion  ;  whilst  all  thi,  littl  mij  ittr tious  that  wert  before  so  uu- 
,oi..     V— lb* 
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easy  to  liim,  wear  off  from  liis  remembrauce,  and  aliew  rliumsels'cs 

We  may  see,  by  wliat  hag.  been  said,  that  jealousy  takes  tho 
deepest  root  in  men  of  amorous  dispositions ;  and  of  these  wc  fiud 
three  kinds  who  are  most  over -run  with  it. 

The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  any 
infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakuess,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance, 
or  the  like.  These  men  are  so  well  acc[iiainted  with  the  una:mia- 
ble  part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think 
they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are  so  distrustful  of  their  own  merits, 
that  all  fondness  towards  them  puts  them  out  of  countenance, 
and  looks  like  a  jest  upou  their  persons.  They  grow  suapicious 
tm  their  first  looking  in  a  glass,  and  aro  stung  with  jealousy  at 
the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.  A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms 
them,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns  their  thoughts 
upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  liable  to  this  passion,  are 
tlioso  of  cunning,  wary,  and  distrustful  tempera.  It  is  a  fault 
very  justly  found  in  histories  composed  by  politicians,  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humour,  but  aro  still  for  deriving 
every  action  from  some  plot  or  contrivance,  from  drawing  «p  a 
perpetual  scheme  of  causes  and  events,  and  preserving  a  constant 
correspondence  between  the  camp  and  the  council -table.  And 
thus  it  happens  in  the  afiairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  refined  a 
thought.  They  put  a  construction  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a 
design  in  a  smile ;  they  give  new  senses  and  significations  to 
words  and  actions;  and  are  ever  tormenting  themselves  with  fan- 
oic?  of  their  own  raising .  they  generally  act  in  a  disguise  them- 
selves, and  therefore  mistake  all  outward  shows  and  appearances 
for  hypocrisy  in  others;  so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  less  of  tho 
truth  aud  rsiality  of  things,  than   these   grci',  refiners  upon    tuci 
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denta,  who  are  so  wonderfully  subtle  and  ovev-wue  in  their  (ton- 
ceptions. 

Now  what  thc&e  men  fancy  they  know  of  women  by  reflection, 
your  lewd  and  vicious  men  believe  they  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience. They  have  seen  the  poor  husband  so  misled  by  tricks 
and  artifices,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  inciuiries,  so  lost  and  bewil- 
dered in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  they  still  suspect  an  underplot 
in  every  female  action ;  and  especially  where  they  see  any  resem- 
blanae  in  the  behaviour  of  two  persons,  are  apt  to  fancy  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  design  in  both.  These  men,  therefore,  bear 
hard  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her  close  through  all  her 
turnings  and  windings,  and  are  too  well  acc[uainted  with  tlie 
chaoo,  to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles  :  besides,  their 
acquaintance  and  conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vicious 
part  of  womenkind,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  censure  all 
alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostors. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  their  private  experience,  they  can  get  over 
these  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  some  wo- 
men, yet  their  own  loose  desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from 
another  side,  and  make  them  believe  all  men  subject  to  the  same 
inclinations  with  themselves. 

Whetiier  these  or  other  motives  arc  most  predominant,  we 
learn  from  the  modern  histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
owu  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  jealousy  is  no 
northern  passion,  but  rages  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  woman  to  be 
born  between  the  tropica ;  for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of 
jealousy,  which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  with  tlio 
climate,  till  you  scarce  meet  any  thing  like  it  in  the  polar  circle. 
Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated  in  thia  respect ;  and 
if  we  meet  with  some  few  disordered  with  the  violence  of  this 
fusion,  they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of  our  cijuntry,  but  aro 
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many  degrees  nearer  the  sun  in  their  constitution  than  in  their 
climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy,  and  the  persons  who 
are  most  suhject  to  it,  it  will  he  hut  fair  to  show  hy  what  means 
tlie  passion  may  be  best  allayed,  and  those  who  are  possessed 
with  it  set  at  ease.  Other  faults,  indeed, -are  not  under  the  wife'n 
jurisdiction,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  obseryation ;  but 
jealousy  calls  upon  ber  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
her  art  and  application  iu  the  attempt :  besides,  she  has  this  for 
her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavours  will  be  always  pleasing, 
and  that  she  will  still  find  the  affection  of  her  husband  rising 
towards  her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  vanish  ; 
for,  as  wo  have  seen  all  along,  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love 
in  jealousy  as  is  well  worth  the  separating.  But  this  shall  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 


No.  in.     SATURDAY,  SEPTRMHER  15. 


Having  in  ray  yesterday's  paper  discovered  the  nature  of 
jealousy,  and  pointed  out  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
I  must  here  apply  myself  to  my  fair  correspondents,  who  desire 
to  live  well  with  a  jealous  husband,  and  to  ^ase  his  miad  of  its 
unjust  suspicions.' 

'  The  follnwing  advertisement  refera  to  thia  and  the  preoeding  paper  on 
iealonBJ  : — "  I  William  Cragj,  aged  threeaoDre  and  Bevan.  having  loy  ee- 
vefal  yeai's  been  afflieted  with  uneasy  doubts,  feara  and  vapoora,  occaaioQ- 
ed  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  mj  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do  hei'eby. 
fir  the  bauefit  of  tlie  public,  give  notice  that  I  have  found  great  relief  leoai 
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Tlie  first  rule  I  ahall  propose  to  bo  observed  is,  tbat  you 
never  seem  to  dislike  in  another  what  the  jealous  man  is  himself 
guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  thiDg  in  which  he  himself  does  not 
excel.  A  joalous  man  is  very  quick  in  his  applications,  he 
knows  how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  inveotive,  and  to  draw  a 
satire  on  himself  out  of  a  panegyric  on  another.  He  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  consider  the  person,  but  to  direct  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  is  secretly  pleased  or  confounded  as  he  finds  more  or 
less  of  himself  in  it.  The  commendation  of  any  thing  in  another 
stirs  up  his  jealousy,  as  it  shewe  you  have  a  value  for  others  be- 
sides himself;  but  the  commendation  of  that  which  he  himself 
wants,  inflames  him  more,  as  it  shews  that  in  some  respects  you 
■  prefer  others  before  him.  Jealousy  is  admirably  described  in 
this  view  by  Horace  in  his  Odo  to  Lydia. 

Quum  tu,  Lydm,  Teleplii 

Orvioom  roseam,  et  oerea  Telephi 
Lnudas  braehia,  tie  menm 

Ferrens  diffloili  bile  tumet  jecur: 
Taao  nee  mans  mihi,  nee  color 

Certa  sede  manet;  humor  et  in  geoas 
Furtim  labitui'  arguens 

Quiim  leiitis  penitua  maoerer  jgnibne. 


Wlven  TolophiiB  his  jontfiful  charms, 
His  rosy  aeok  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite. 
And  ia  that  pleaemg  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  inflam'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberless  retieatmeatfl  beats 
From  my  pala  cheek  the  oolonr  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies ; 
By  turns  my  hidden  grief  appears 
In  rising  sjglis  and  falling  tears, 

two  doses,  having  taken  tliem  two  mornings  together  with  a  dish  of  elioi 
lata.     Witness  my  hand,  io.     Speot.,  No.  Sil.    Sea  also  No.  1^8, — 0, 
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Tliot  shew  too  well  the  warm  .  Asirea, 
The  silent,  Blow,  eonsviiiiing  fires, 
■Which  on  my  inmost  yitfils  prey, 
And  melt  my  verj  soul  away. 

The  jealous  mftB  is  not  indeed  angiy  if  you  dislike  auntlier ; 
l)ut  if  you  find  ttose  faults  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
character,  you  disoover  not  only  your  dislike  of  another,  hat  of 
himself.  In  short,  he  is  so  desirous  of  engrossing  all  your  love, 
that  he  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm,  which  he  helievea 
hiwt  t         dfhfidbyy  th 
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y  t       wt}iim      dtlt       Ihtpj 
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trifling  or  indifferent.  A  jealous  husband  has  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  winks  and  wliispers,  and  if  he  does  not  see  to  the  bottom 
of  every  thing,  will  be  sure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and  sus- 
picions, lie  will  always  espeot  to  be  your  chief  confident,  and 
where  he  finds  hLmaelf  kept  out  of  a  secret,  will  believe  there  ia 
more  in  it  than  there  should  be.  And  here  it  is  of  great  con- 
cern, that  you  preserve  the  character  of  your  sincerity  uniform 
and  of  a  piece  ;  for  if  he  once  finda  a  false  gloss  put  upon  any 
single  action,  lie  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest;  his  working  ima- 
gination immediately  takes  a  false  hint,  and  runs  on  with  it  inte 
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Boveral  remote  coasecjueuces,  'till  he  has  pro  led  very  iugenious 
in  working  out  his  own  misery. 

If  hoth  these  methods  fail,  the  best  way  will  be  to  let  him 
Bce  you  are  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill  opinion  he 
entertains  of  yon,  and  the  dlBCLuietudes  he  himself  suffers  for 
your  sake.  There  are  many  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous 
pleasure  in  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  them,  that  insult  over 
an  aking  heart,  and  triumph  in  their  charms  which  are  able  to 
excite  so  much  « 


Ardeat  ipsa  lieet,  toi'mentiB  gaudet  amantis. 

Juv.    Sat.  vi.  208. 
'Tho"  equal  pains  her  peaoaful  mind  destroy, 
A  loTar'B  tortaentH  give  hei  epiteful  joy.' 

B  it  tliese  often  carry  the  ha  no  ir  ?o  far  till  their  affected  eold 
UP  t,  and  ml  flerence  jmte  kills  ill  the  fondnets  of  a  lover  and 
iie  then  sure  to  meet  m  their  tira  w  th  all  the  contempt  and 
scorn  that  la  lie  to  so  insDlent  a  behaviour  On  the  contrary 
It  IS  veiy  probible  'i  meUncholy  dej  cted  carriage  the  usual 
effects  of  injured  innotenoe  may  soften  the  jealous  husbail  into 
pity  mjte  him  sensible  of  the  wrong  he  d  ls  you  an  1  woik  out 
of  hiB  mind  all  those  fears  and  sa  iioilub  that  maku  y  n  both 
unl  appy  At  lea^t  it  will  have  thi?  good  efieet  that  he  will 
keep  his  )  alousy  to  himself  anl  rej  me  m  private  eitl  ei  betiuse 
he  IS  sensible  it  lo  a  weakness  and  will  theref  re  hide  t  ftora 
your  knowledge  or  because  he  will  be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  effects 
it  may  produce  in  cooling  your  lo\o  towards  him  or  liverting  it 
to  another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  that  can  never  fail,  if  you  can 
once  get  it  believed,  and  which  ia  often  practised  by  women  of 
greater  cunning  than  virtue  i  this  is,  to  change  sides  for  a  while 
with  the  jealous  man,  and  to  tvirn  his  own  passion  upon  himself, 
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to  take  some  occasion  of  growing  jealous  of  him,  and  to  follow 
the  example  lie  himself  hath  set  yon.  This  ooiinterfeited  jeal- 
ousy will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  if  iie  thinks  it  real ; 
for  he  known  experimentally  how  much  love  goes  along  with  this 
passion,  and  will  besides  feel  sometiiing  like  the  satisfaction  of  a 
revenge,  in  seeing  you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.  But  this, 
indeed,  is  an  artifice  so  diffioult,  and  at  the  same  time  so  disin- 
genuous, that  it  ought  never  to  he  put  in  practice,  but  by  such 
as  have  skill  enough  to  cover  the  deceit,  and  innocence  to  render 
it  escusable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  the  story  of  Herod  and  Ma- 
riamne,  as  I  have  collected  it  out  of  Josephus,  which  may  serve 
almost  as  an  example  to  whatever  can  he  said  on  this  stihject. ' 

Maiiamne  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty,  birth,  wit,  and 
youth,  could  give  a  woman ;  and  Herod  all  the  love  that  such 
charma  are  ahlc  to  raise  in  a  warm  and  amorous  disposition,  In 
the  midst  of  this  his  fondness  for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother 
to  death,  as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years  after.  The  bar- 
barity of  the  iction  was  represented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  imme- 
diately summoned  Herod  into  Egypt,  to  answer  for  the  crime 
that  was  there  laid  to  his  charge.  Herod  attributed  the  sum- 
mons to  Antony's  desire  of  Mariamne,  whom  therefore,  before 
his  departure,  he  gave  into  the  cnfltody  of  his  uucie  Joseph,  with 
private  orders  to  put  her  to  death,  if  any  such  violence  was 
offered  to  himself.  This  Joseph  was  mucii  delighted  with  Mari- 
amne's  conversation,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his  art  and  rhet- 
oric to  set  out  the  excess  of  Herod's  passion  for  her  ;  hut  when 
he  still  found  her  cold  and  inerednlous,  he  inconsiderately  told 
her,  as  a  certain  instance  of  her  lord's  affection,  the  private  orders 
he  had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly   shewed,  aeoording   to 

'Antiquities  of  tlie  Jews,  fi,  xv.  cli.   3.  see.   5,  fi,  0.  elinp.  1.  eea  1,  2, 
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Joseph's  interpretation,  ttat  he  could  neither  live  nor  die  with- 
out her.  This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable  passion, 
quite  put  out,  for  a  time,  those  little  remains  of  affection  she 
still  had  for  her  lord  :  for  now  her  thoughts  were  so  wholly  taken 
up  with  tlie  cruelty  of  his  orders,  that  ahe  could  not  consider  the 
kindness  that  produced  them,  and  therefore  represented  him  in 
her  imagination,  rather  under  the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer 
than  a  lover.  Herod  was  at  length  acquitted,  and  dismissed  by 
Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was  all  La  flames  for  his  Mariamue  ; 
but  before  their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  re- 
port he  had  heard  of  bis  uncle's  conversation  and  faniiiiarity  with 
her  in  his  absence.  This,  therefore,  was  the  first  discourse  be  en 
tevtained  her  with,  in  whicb  she  found  it  no  easy  raattei  to  quiet 
But  at  last  be  appeared  so  well  sitished  ot  her 
i,  that,  from  reproaclies  and  wranglings,  be  fell  to  tciis 
and  embraeea.  Both  of  them  wept  \ery  tendeilj  at  Ihtii  leooii 
ciliation,  and  Herod  poured  out  bis  whole  si ul  tD  ber  m  the 
warmest  protestations  of  lote  and  constanej  ,  when,  a  nid''t  all 
Lis  sighs  and  languiahmg^,  she  asked  bim,  whether  the  piivatt, 
orders  he  left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an  motanoe  of  Euth  an 
inflamed  affection.  The  jeilous  kmg  was  immediately  roused 
at  so  unexpected  a  question,  and  concluded  his  unele  must  h.t^e 
been  too  familiar  with  hti,  before  he  would  hive  discoveied  tueh 
a  secret.  In  short,  he  put  bn  uncL  to  death,  and  very  difficult 
ly  prevailed upOQ  himself  to  -spare  Mariamne 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second  jouinej  into  Egypt, 
when  be  committed  bis  lady  to  the  care  of  Sobomus,  with  the 
same  private  orders  he  had  before  given  his  unc!e,  if  any  mis- 
chief befel  himself.  In  the  mean  while  Mariamne  so  won  upon 
Sohemus  by  ber  presents  and  obliging  conversation,  that  she 
drew  all  the  secret  from  bim,  with  which  Herod  had  intrusted 
him ;  so  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flef  to  her  with  all  the 
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fiinspoits  of  joy  aud  love,  ate  received  him  coldly  with  sighaand 
teiri,  and  all  the  marks  of  mdiflerenee  and  aversion.  This  re- 
ception so  stured  up  his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  alaia 
hei  with  hia  own  tanda  tad  not  he  feared  he  himself  ahould  have 
become  the  greater  sufferer  by  it  It  was  not  long  after  this, 
when  he  had  another  violent  letuin  of  love  upon  him  :  Mariamne 
was  therefore  sent  for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  reconcile  with  all  possible  conjugal  caresses  and  endearments ; 
but  she  deoliued  his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fondness  with 
bitter  invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  brother. 
Thia  behaviour  so  incensed  Herod,  that  he  very  hardly  refrained 
from  striking  her ;  when,  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel,  there  came 
in  a  witneas,  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's  enemies,  who  ac- 
cused her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison  him.  Ilerod  was  now 
prepared  to  hear  any  thing  in  her  prejudice,  and  immediately 
ordered  her  servant  to  be  stretched  upon  the  rack ;  who,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  tortures,  oonfest,  that  hia  mistress's  aversion  wj 
the  king  arose  from  something  Sohemus  had  told  her ;  but  as  for 
any  design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned  the  least  knowledge 
of  it.  Thia  confession  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now 
lay  under  the  same  suapieiona  and  sentence  that  Joseph  had 
before  him  on  the  like  occasion.  Nor  would  Herod  rest  here, 
but  accused  her  with  great  vehemence,  cfad  ;,  ui;nh  If 
and  by  his  authority  with  the  judgea,  had  h  [  ubl  ly  i  mn 
ed  and  eseouted.  Herod  soon  after  he  d  th  g  w  m  1  n  1  ly 
and  dejected,  retiring  from  the  public  lai  u  t  t  n  f  affa  a 
into  a  solitary  forest,  and  there  aband  n  ng  1  m  If  to  11  th 
black  considerations  which  naturally  ar  f  m  a  pa  n  a  1 
up  of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  ■  H  u  d  to  ra  f  la 
Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in  hia  dist  a  t   1  fit.     an  1  11 

probability  would  soon  have  followed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts 
been  seasonably  called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storms 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threatened  him.  L 
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Medusa's  pstrifyiiig  countonancn. 

In  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  tte  project  of  an  iiigeuious  author 
for  the  erecting  of  several  tandicraft  prizes  to  be  contended  for 
by  our  Britiali  artizans,  and  the  influence  they  might  liave  towards 
the  improvement  of  our  several  manufactures.  I  liave  since  that 
been  very  mueh  surprised  by  the  following  advertisement  which  I 
find  in  the  Post-Boy  of  the  1 1th  instant,  and  again  repeated  in 
the  Poat-Boy  of  the  15th. 

"  On  the  9th  of  October  nest  will  be  run  for  upon  Coleshilb 
Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six  guineas  value,  3  beats,  by 
any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  hath  not  won  above  the  value 
of  51.  the  winning  horse  to  be  sold  for  101.  to  carry  10  stone 
weight,  if  14  bauds  high  ;  if  above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allow- 
ed weight  for  inches,  and  to  be  entered  Friday  tlie  I5th  at  the 
Swan  in  tho  Coleshill,  before  6  in  the  evening.  Also  a  plate  of 
less  value  to  be  run  for  by  asses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ring  to 
be  grinned  for  by  men." ' 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  eshibited  by  the 
101.  race-horses,  may  probably  have  its  use  ;  but  the  two  last,  in 
which  the  asses  and  men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altogether 
cstraordinary  and  aiiacconntable.  Why  they  should  keep  run- 
riing  asses  at  CoiesMU,  or  how  maMng  mouths  turns  to  account 

'  This  13  the  first  of  the  papers  mentioned  as  ft  cure  for  the  hypodion- 
dritto  melaaolioly ;  the  others  are  Noa.  1S4,  191,  303,  209,  221,  223,  23^ 
239,  246,  247,  and  2fil.     See  Speot  No.  641.— C. 
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in  Warwioisliire,  more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I 
pinnot  oomj rehend.  I  have  lookel  o\er  all  the  OIv  p  c  games, 
and  do  not  find  any  tl  g  m  thorn  1  ke  an  a^s  race  or  a  matoli  at 
j,r  nn  ng  Ho'wevcr  it  bo  Ian  nfoimed  that  several  a  ■soa  are 
low  kept  m  bud v  clothes  ani  sweated  every  mom  n^  upon  the 
heith  and  that  all  the  count  y  fellows  within  tea  m  Icb  of  the 
Swan  gr  n  an  hour  or  two  in  the  r  glasses  eierj  morn  n^  in  order 
tiO  qua]  fy  themaehe's  tor  the  9tl  of  October  The  pr  ze  which  ia 
proposed  to  1  o  gr  nned  fo  haa  li  hei  such  an  ambition  among 
the  common  pe  pie  of  outjjrmn  ng  one  anotli  r  that  icaij  very 
d  corn  ng  persons  aae  atra  d  it  should  sj  o  1  moat  of  the  faces  in 
the  county ;  and  that  a  Warwickshire  man  will  be  known  by  hia 
grin,  as  "Roman  Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  man  is  by  hia  tail, 
Tlie  gold  ring  which  is  made  the  prize  of  deformity,  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made  the  prize  of 
beauty,  and  should  carry  for  its  poise  the  old  motto  inverted, 

DetQF  tetriori. 

Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants. 


In  the  mean  while  I  would  advise  a  Dutch  painter  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  great  controversy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  grins  that  shall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  received  of 
one  of  these  grinning  matches  from  a  gentleman,  who  upon  read- 
ing the  above-mentioned  advertisement,  entertained  a  coffee-house 
with  the  following  narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur,'  among 
other  public  rejoicings  made  on  that  occasion,  there  waa  a  gold 
ring  given  by  a  Whig  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  grinned  for.   Tliq 


.  i,  pp.  lEO  ilni3  US.  Notes, 
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first  competitor  that  entered  the  lists,  was  a  black  swarthy 
Frenohman,  who  aoeidentally  passed  that  way,  and  being  a  man 
nataraJly  of  a  withered  look,  and  hard  features,  promised  himself 
good  success.  He  was  placed  upoa  a  table  in  the  great  point  of 
view,  and  looking  upon  tho  company  like  Milton's  death, 

Griun'd  liori-itly  a  ghastly  amile. 

His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side  of  his  face 
tliat  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin,  and  put  the  country  in    ■ 
some  pain,  lest  the  foreigner  should  carry  away  the  honour  of  the 
day ;  but  upon  a  further  trial  they  found  he  was  master  only  of 
the  merry  grin. 

The  next  that  niouuted  the  table  was  a  Maleeontent  in  those 
days,  and  a  great  master  of  the  whole  art  of  grinning,  but  parti- 
cularly excelled  in  the  angry  grin.  He  did  his  part  so  well,  that 
lio  is  said  to  haye  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry  ;  hai  the 
justice  being  apprized  by  one  who  stood  near  him,  that  the  fellow 
who  grinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling  tliat 
a  disaffected  person  should  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be  looked  upon 
as  the  best  grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  oaths  to  be 
tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  grinner 
refusing,  he  was  set  aside  as  an  unqualified  person.  There  were 
eeveral  other  grotesque  figures  that  prosontod  themselves,  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
a  plouj^hnlan,  who  lived  in  the  further  part  of  the  country,  and 
being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  Ian  thorn-jaws,  wrung  his  face 
into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that  every  feature  of  it  appeared 
under  a  different  distortion.  The  whole  company  stood  astonish- 
ed at  such  a  complicated  grin,  and  were  ready  to  assign  the 
pfisie  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  one  of  hia  antagonists  that 
he  had  practised  with  verjuiue  for  some  days  before,  and  had  a 
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erab  found  upon  Lim  at  llie  very  time  of  grinniDg  ;  upon  which 
the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared  it  aa  their  opinion  that  he 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  grinner,  and  therefore  order- 
ed him  to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  seems,  fell  at  length  upon  a  cobler,  G^iles  Gorgon 
by  name,  who  produced  several  new  grins  of  his  own  invention, 
having  been  used  to  cat  faces  for  many  years  together  over  his 
last.  At  the  very  first  grin  he  cast  every  luman  feature  out  of 
his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  became  tiie  face  of  a  spout,  at 
the  third  a  baboon,  at  the  fourth  the  head  of  a  bass-viol,  and  at 
the  fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The  whole  assembly  wondered 
at  his  aooomplishments,  and  bestowed  the  ring  on  him  unanimous- 
ly ;  but,  what  he  esteemed  more  than  all  the  rest,  a  country  wench 
whom  he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years  before,  was  so 
charmed  with  his  grins,  and  the  applauses  which  he  received  on 
!i.U  sidea,  that  she  married  him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day 
wears  the  prize  upon  her  finger,  the  cobler  having  made  use  of  it 
as  his  wedding-ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  impertinent,  if  it  grew 
serious  in  the  conclusion.  I  would  nevertheless  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  monstrous  trial 
of  skill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty,  iu  some  measure,  of 
an  affront  to  their  species,  in  ti'eating  after  this  maimer  the  Hu- 
man Face  Divine,  and  turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has  so  great 
au  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a  monkey ;  whether 
the  raising  auoh  silly  competitions  among  the  ignorant,  proposing 
prizes  for  such  useless  accomplishments,  filling  the  common  peo- 
ple's heads  with  such  senseless  ambitions,  and  inspiring  them  with 
such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority  and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it 
eomething  immoral  as  well  as  ridioulous.'  L. 

'  This  paper  produced  bo  good  an  effect  that  the  'grinning  raatoh'  was 
giveu  up  and  the  'apectator'  applied  to  by  letter  to  point  out  the  proper 
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Qnla  onltn  bonus,  aut  faoe  dignua 

Aroanfl,  qusliiir.  Gsrerls  Tnlt  cBSo  sacBidns, 


Jnr. 


■Whnf 


In  one  of  my  last  week's  papers '  I  treated  of  good-nature,  aa 
it  is  the  effect  of  constitution ;  I  shall  now  speak  of  it  as  it  is  a 
moral  virtue.  The  first  may  make  a  man  easy  in  himself,  and 
agreeable  to  others,  but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  possessed 
of  it,  A  Diaii  is  no  more  to  be  praised  upon  this  account,  tliiin 
heeaase  he  has  a  regnl     pi  a        1    1  g    t  on.     This  good- 

nature, however,  in  the     nrt  t  t    n  wh    h  M    Dryden  somewhere 


d  w!    fh 


d  b 


nd-work  for  the 
d  ature,  whctlier  it 
t  bo  founded  in  the 
tv  rd,  whether  it  be 
d  that  secret  satia- 
ntial  to  it,  and  the 
ithy 


calls  a,  mUkiness  of  bio  d       i 
other.     In  order,   the    f 
arises  from  the  body  o    th    a: 
animal  or  rational  pa  t     f 
such  a&  is  entitled  to  any    th 
faction,  and  content) 
kind  reception  it  pri 
the  following  rules. 

Eirst,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uniformity  in  sick 
ness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity  ;  if  otberwis* 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  thi 
mind  from  some  new  supply  of  spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  eircula 
tion  of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  cunning  solici 
tor,  who  would  never  ask  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner 

way  of  disposing  of  the  prize.    V.  'Origiiml  Lotters  to  the  Spectator,' vu' 
ii.  lettor  from  ColesliiB.— G. 
■  T  Ho.  169.— a 
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but  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  vrkea  the,  party 
petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  is  good 
humour.  Such  a  transient  temporary  good-nature  as  this,  is  not 
that  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  doseryes  the  title 
of  a  moral  virtue. 

-  The  next  way  of  a  man's  hringing  his  good-nature  to  the  test, 
is,  to  consider  whether  it  operates  according  to  tlie  rules  of  reason 
and  duty  ;  for  if,  notwithstanding  its  general  benevolence  to 
mankind,  it  makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects,  if  it  exerts 
itself  promiscuously  towards  the  deserving  aud  the  undeserving, 
if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itself  up  to 
the  first  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather  by  accident 
than  choice,  it  may  pass  for  an  amiable  instinct,  but  must  not 
assume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  he  the  examining  ourselves, 
whether  or  no  we  are  able  to  esert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
and  employ  it  on  proper  objects,  notwitlistanding  any  little  pain 
want,  or  inconvenience  which  may  arise  to  ourselves  from  it :  in 
a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to  risk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  or 
reputation,  our  health  or  ease,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Among 
all  these  expressions  of  good-nature,  I  shall  single  out  that  which, 
goes  under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving 
the  indigent;  that  being  s.  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  t« 
us  almost  at  ail  times  and  in  every  place. 

,1  should  propose  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one,  who  is  provided 
with  any  competency  of  fortune  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ne- 
eessaries  of  life,  to  Jay  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income 
for  the  use  of  the  poor.  This  I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering 
to  him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  the  use  of  those  whom, 
in  the  passage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own 
representatives  upon  earth.  At  the  same  time  we  should  manage 
our  charity  with  sueh  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may  not  hurt 
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our  own  fi'ien^s  or  relations  whilst  wo  arc  doing  good  to  those 
who  are  strangers  to  ua. 

This  may  possibly  he  espkined  better  by  an  osaiiiplc  than  by 

Eugenius  is  a,  man  of  universal  g  1  n  t  re  vai  (,eiie  o  s 
beyond  the  extent  of  his  fortune ;  but  w  thil  so  [  rudent  tl  e 
OBConomy  of  his  affairs,  that  what  goes  o  t  n  char  ty  s  m  da  p 
by  good  management.  Eugenius  has  what  the  Torld  i,alls  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  j  but  never  values  himself  above  ninescore, 
as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  always 
appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  To  this  sum  he  frec[n.ently  makes 
other  voluntary  additions,  insomuch  that  in  a  good  year,  for  such 
he  accounts  those  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  greater 
bounties  than  ordinary,  ho  has  given  above  twice  the  sum  to  the 
Biokly  and  indigent.  Eugenius  prescribes  to  himself  many  parti- 
cular days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  in  order  to  increase  his  pri- 
vate bank  of  charity,  and  sets  aside  what  would  be  the  current 
expences  of  those  times  for  the  poor,  He  often  goes  afoot  where 
his  business  calls  him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk  has  given  a 
ahilling,  which  in  hia  ordinary  methods  of  expence  would  have 
gone  for  coach-hire,  to  the  first  necessitous  person  that  has  fallen 
in  his  way.  I  have  known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play 
or  an  opera,  divert  the  money  which  was  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  in  the 
street ;  and  afterwards  pass  hia  evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  a 
friend's  fireside,  with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  himself  than  he 
could  have  received  from  the  most  exquisite  entertainments  of 
the  theatre.  By  these  means  he  is  generous  without  impoverish- 
ing himself,  and  enjoys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  property  of 
others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their  private  affairs  who 
may  not  be  charitable  after  this  manner,  without  any  disadvantago 
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to  themselves,  or  prejadice  to  till,    f am  1  It      1  ut     metimes 

sacrificing  a  diversion  or  conve  n  t  th  ]  and  turning 
the  usual  course  of  our  expences  nt  a  I  tt  h  nn  1  This  is. 
1  thint,  not  only  the  most  pnide  t  ai  1  nt  hat  the  most 

meritorious  piece  of  oliaritjj  whi  h  w  an  [ut  n  ]  t  e.  Ej 
this  KKjihod  we  in  some  measure  sli       tb    n  t   a    f  the  pooi 

at  the  same  time  that  we  reliev  th  m  and  mak  u  Ives  not 
only  their  patrons,  but  their  fellow  uff       s 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  la.  t  p    t    f  h     it  /        Mi^ici,  in 
which  he   describes  his  charity    n  al  h  n  t  n  es,  and 

with  a  noble  heat  of  sentiments  n     t  that  n  the  Pro- 

verbs of  Solomon,  '  He  that  gi  th  t  tl  p  1  nd  tt  to  tho 
Lord  : '  "  There  is  more  rhetori    m  th  t    n  t  ays  he, 

"  than  in  a  library  of  sermons ;  a  d     d    d  f  tl  nt  n  es  were 

understood  by  the  reader  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they  are  de- 
livered by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  instructions, 
but  might  he  honest  by  an  epitome."  ' 

This  passage  of  scripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  persuasive  , 
but  I  think  the  same  thought  is  carried  much  further  in  the  Now 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tells  ns  in  a  most  pathetic  manner, 
that  he  shall  hereafter  regard  the  cloatbing  of  the  naked,  tlio 
feedin"  of  the  huncry,  and  the  visiting  of  the  imprisoned,  as  offi 
mlfnw         hn  dy.     Pursuant  to 

lip  n  ypulh  n  where  met  witli 

hpbahbmw  h  y  much  pleased 

m        I        n  h     w    J    bu     h  e  of  it  is  to  this 

pu  I  Wh     I    p       I  wh     I  p  ed  is  left  to  oth- 

ers; what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me.'' 

■  Brown'a  S.eL  Med.,  part.  II,  sect.  13,  f.  1660,  p.  29.— C. 
^  Thi^  epitapli  alluded  to  is  (or  was)  in  St.   George's  ehuvoli  at  D  moas 
ter,  in  YorkBhtre,  and  runs  in  old  EngUsli  thus : 
Ho«-  now,  wholshoaret 
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Since  I  am  thus  insensibly  engaged  in  sawed  writ,  T  cannot 
forbear  making  an  extract  of  several  passages  which  I  have  al- 
ways read  with  great  delight  in  the  book  of  Job,  It  is  the  ac- 
count which  that  holy  man  gives  of  hia  behaviour  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  and  if  considered  only  as  a  human  composition,  is 
a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable  and  good-natured  man  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  author. 

'  0  that  1  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God 
preserved  me  ;  when  his  eandle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when 
by  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness ;  when  the  Almighty  was 
yet  with  me :  when  my  children  were  about  me :  when  I  washed 
my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil. 

'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  nie  ;  and  when  the 
eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  mo.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  i\poa 
me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I  was 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame ;  I  was  a  father  to 
the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not,  I  searched  out.  Did 
I  not  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble,  was  not  my  soul  grieved 
for  the  poor  ?  Lei-  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that  God 
way  know  mine  integrity.  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my 
man-sorvant  or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they  contended  with 
me:  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up?  and  when  he 
viatteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ?      Did  not  he  that  made  me  in 


That  I  gate,  that  I  bsve ; 
That  I  left,  Cbat  I  lost 
AD.  1519.— 'Quoth  Robevtus  Byrks,  whoin  tliis  world  (lid  reign  three- 
score ypftrs  and  Buven,  and  yet  lived  not  one.'    See  Magna  Britannia,  vol 
vL     In  Camdei  ■  Beuinins  may  t>e  seen  an  epitaph  sitiiiUr  to  this ;  p  616, 
ed.  1614. 

J-'eaTe  is  n  Yorksliiro  word  Cor  mate,  or  companion. — (J. 
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the  woinb,  make  him  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  ub  in  the  womb  ? 
If  I  have  with-held  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  have  caused  the 
eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail,  or  liave  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone, 
and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof:  If  I  have  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  oloathing,  or  any  poor  without  covering ;  If 
his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with 
the  fleece  of  my  sheep :  If  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  against  the 
fatJierless  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate ;  then  let  mine  arm 
fall  from  my  shoulder-blade,  and  mine  arm  bo  broken  from  the 
bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated 
mc  or  lift  up  myself  when  evil  found  him :  (neither  have  I  suffer- 
ed my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul.)  The  stran- 
ger did  not  lodge  in  the  street ;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller.  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  furrows  like- 
wise thereof  complain  :  If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without 
money,  or  have  caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life  :  let 
thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.' 

L. 


No.  179.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25. 

Ceisl  prmtereuBb  auateni  poemHla  BhamHos. 
Omnc  lultt  punoti.ni  qui  miBcnit  utile  aulel, 
Lectorem  delectaado.  parlJ«rqne  monenilo, 

Uoii.    Ai9  Fuet.  bO. 
Old  >g6  explodes  nil  bat  mornHCy ; 

But  be  that  jdidb  insttucllon  vlth  delight, 
Proflt  wltb  i>lessura,  conies  all  the  yotns. 

Boso. 

1  iUY  cast  my  readers  under  two  general  divisions,  the  Mer- 
curial and  the  Saturnine.     The  first  are  the  gay  pq,rt  of  ray  dis 
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ciples,  who  reijuire  speculations  of  wit  and  humour ;  the  jthera 
■are  ttose  of  a  more  solemo  and  sober  tnrn,  who  find  no  pleasure 
but  in  papers  of  .morality  and  sound  sense.  The  former  eall 
every  thing  that  is  serious  stupid ;  the  latter  look  upon  every 
thing  as  impertinent  that  is  ludicrous.  Were  I  always  grave, 
one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off  from  me  :  were  I  always 
merry,  I  should  lose  the  other.  I  make  it  therefore  my  en- 
deavour to  find  out  entertainments  for  botli  kinds,  and  by  that 
means  perhaps  oonsult  the  good  of  both,  more  thau  I  should  do, 
did  I  always  write  to  the  particular  taste  of  either.  As  they 
ueither  of  them  know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader, 
who  takes  up  my  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted,  very  often  finds 
himself  engaged  unawares  in  a  serious  and  profitable  course  of 
tbmking,  as  on  the  contrary,  the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhaps 
Miy  hope  to  find  something  solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is 
veiy  often  msenaibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  In  a  word,  the 
reader  sits  down  to  my  entertainment  without  knowing  his  bill  of 
fare,  and  has  therefore  at  least  the  pleasure  of  hoping  there  may 
be  a  dish  to  his  palate. 

I  must  confess,  wore  I  left  to  myself,  I  would  rather  aim  at 
instructing  than  diverting ;  but  if  we  will  be  useful  to  the  world, 
we  must  take  it  as  we  fi.ud  it.  Authors  of  professed  severity 
discourage  the  looser  part  of  mankind  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  their  writings.  A  man  must  have  virtue  in  him,  before 
he  will  enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The 
very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  austere  and 
shocking  to  the  careless  and  in oousi derate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  persons  fall  in  my  way, 
who  would  give  no  attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  religious 
seriousness,  or  a  philosophic  gravity.  They  are  insnared  into 
sentiments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it , 
and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at  such  a  degree  of  consid 
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eration  as  may  dispose  them  to  liaten  to  more  studied  and  elabo- 
rate disoouraes,  I  sLall  not  think  ray  speculations  uscIcbs.  I- 
miglit  likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  which  sometimea 
the  minds  of  tie  best  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands  in  need 
of  auch  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter  as  are  apt  to  dla- 
porse  melancholy,  and  put  our  faculties  in  good  humour.  To 
which  some  will  add,  that  the  British  climate  more  than  any 
other  makes  entertainments  of  this  nature  ii 


If  what  I  have  here  said  does  not  recommend,  it  will  at  least 
excuse,  the  variety  of  my  speoulationa,  I  would  not  willingly 
laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct,  or  if  I  sometimes  fail  in  thia  point, 
when  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease  to 
be  innocent.  A  scrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular,  has,  per- 
haps, more  merit  in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine ; 
did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point  of  humour, 
which  a  discreet  autbor  in  modesty  suppresses ;  how  many  strokes 
of  raillery  present  themselves,  which  could  not  fail  to  please  the 
ordinary  taste  of  mankind,  but  are  stifled  in  their  birth  by  reason 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  tliey  carry  in  them  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  those  who  road  them  ;  did  they  know  how  many  glances 
of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoided  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to 
the  reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly  of 
those  writers  who  endeavour  to  make  themselves  diverting  with- 
out being  immoral.  One  may  apply  to  these  authors  that  pas- 
gage  in  Waller, 

Poeta  lose  hnlf  the  praise  thoy  would  liave  got. 
Were  it  but  known  wllfit  they  diaci-eetly  blol. 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  bo  a  wit  with  all  the  abovemon- 
tioned  liberties,  it  reijuiros  some  genius  and  invention  to  appear 
such  without  them. 
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What  I  ]  a^c- heie  said  lb  not  ouly  in  regard  to  the  public, 
but  witli  au  eye  tc  mj  part  cuUr  cdi  respondent,  wlio  lias  sent  mo 
the  following  lettai  nhicli  I  )  ave  wstrated  in  some  plaues  upon 
these  consideratioi  s 


"  IIavino  lately  ■fL-'n  jnur  difcourap  upon  i  mitili  of  ^nn 
ning,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an  aci  ount  oi  a  whi'itling 
match,  which,  with,  mmy  otLtis,  I  was  entertained  with  about 
three  yews  Muee  at  the  Bath  The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be 
conferiod  upon  the  ibleat  whistler,  that  la,  on  him  who  eould 
whistle  clearest,  and  go  through  hiB  tune  without  Idughing,  to 
whii,li  at  the  sime  time  he  wis  provoked  by  the  antio  poatuie?  of 
a  Merry- Andrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  tlie  stage  and  play  his 
tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were  three  competitors 
for  the  guinea.  The  first  was  a  plowman  of  a  very  promising  as- 
pect ;  his  features  were  steady,  and  his  musules  composed  in  so 
inilesible  a  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  appearance  every  one 
gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  The  pickled -herring,  however,  found 
the  way  to  ahako  him,  for  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this 
unlucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  such  variety  of  distortions  and 
grimaces,  that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling  upon 
him,  and  by  that  means  spoiled  hie  whistle  and  lost  th.e  prize. 

"  The  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an  under-cltlzen  of 
the  Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among  the  inferior  people  nf  that 
place  for  his  great  wisdom  and  his  broad  band.'  He  contracted 
his  mouth  with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dispose  his 
mind  to  be  more  serious  than  ordinary,  begun  the  tune  '  of  the 
children  in  the  wood,'  and  went  through  part  of  it  with  good 
success ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had  ap- 

1  Cest  an  <Ie  aeas  qil'oi 
i.  ii,  p.  818.  diBO,  1.— C, 
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peared  wonderfully  - 

"rave  and  attentive  for  some  time  gave  liim 
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is  practised  without  distortion, 

hut  as  it 

improves   country 

music,  promotes  gravitj,  and  teaches  ordinary  people  to  keep 
their  countenances,  if  thi-y  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their  bet- 
ters J  besides  that,  it  seems  an  entertaiument  very  partioularly 
adapted  to  the  Bathj  as  it  is  usual  foi  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his 
horse  when  he  would  make  his  watera  paaa 

I  am,  Sir,'  &c. 

"After  you  have  dispatehed  these  Ivio  important  points  of 
grinning  and  whistling,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  some 
reflections  upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it  practised  on  a  twelfth- 
night  among  other  Christmas  gambols,  at  the  house  of  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  They  yawn  for  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  begin  aboui 
mid-night,  when  the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy. 
He  that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  yawns  among  the  spectators,  carries  home  the 
cheese.  If  you  handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question  not 
but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  kingdom  a  yawning,  though  T 
dare  promise  you  it  will  never  make  any  body  fall  asleep  " 
>  V.  No.  113.— C. 
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Mov'a  by  these  toaM,  we  pity  and  protect 

I  AM  more  pioasod  with  a  letter  tiat  is  filled  with  touches  of 
nature  than  of  wit.     The  followiug  one  is  of  this  kind. 


"  Among  all  the  distresses  whieh  happen  in  families,  I  do 
not  remember  that  yoii  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of  chil- 
dren without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  these 
unfortunate  persons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the 
liberty  to  cliuso  for  myself;  and  kavo  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father,  who,  though  ho 
sees  me  happy  in  the  best  of  husbands,  and  blessed  with  very 
fine  children,  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He 
was  so  kind  to  me  before  this  unhappy  aecident,  that  indeed  it 
makes  my  breach  of  duty  in  some  measure  inexcusable ;  and 
at  the  same  time  creates  in  me  such  a  tenderness  towards 
him,  that  I  love  him  above  all  things,  and  would  die  to  be  re- 
coHcOed  to  him.  I  have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him  with  tears  to  pardon  me ;  but  he  always  pushes  me  away, 
and  spurns  mo  from  him  :  I  have  written  several  letters  to  him, 
but  he  will  neither  open  nor  receive  them.  About  two  years 
ago  I  sent  my  little  boy  to  him,  dressed  in  a  new  apparel ;  but 
the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  because  he  said  his  grandfather 
would  not  see  him,  and  had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his 
house.  My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  side^  but  dares  not  men- 
tion me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him.  About  a  month 
ago  be  lay  sick  upon  his  bed,  aud  in  great  dajiger  of  his  life  :  I 
VOT..   v.— 10* 
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was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  newSj  and  could  not  forbear  go- 
ing to  inquire  after  his  health.  My  mother  took  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  in  my  behalf :  she  told  him  with  abundance  of  tears, 
that  I  was  come  to  see  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  hor  for 
weeping,  and  that  I  should  certainly  break  my  heart  Lf  he  refused 
at  that  time  to  give  me  his  blessing,  and  be  leconciled  to  me. 
He  was  so  far  from  relenting  towards  me,  that  he  bid  her  speak 
no  more  of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb  him  in  his  last 
moments ;  for,  sir,  you  must  know  that  be  has  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  and  religions  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune  so  much 
the  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  is  since  recovered ;  but  his 
severe  sige  his  g  ven  me  su  h  i  blow  tl  at  I  shall  s  on  s  k 
n  e  t  nless  I  miy  be  re  ved  Ij  anv  p  e«B  ous  wh  eh  1  e 
rea    ng  of  th  s  n  jour  pijier  m  y  mike    ]  on  h  n    I  ^n      &c 

Ot  all  hardnesses  of  hea  t  the  e  s  none  so  nesc  sible  as 
tl  at  f  pi  cuts  towaids  tl  c  r  eh  Id  en  An  olst  3,te  inflex  hie 
u  fo  V  ng  te  nper  s  olo  s  upon  all  o  ea  ons  but  he  e  t  s 
u  atara!  The  love  tead  mes  ale  rapass  n  ■wh  h  e  apt 
to  a  se  n  ns  tow  rds  those  vho  dej  end  upon  us  is  tl  at  y 
wh  eh  the  vhole  w  rid  of  1  fe  s  ujhold  The  Supreme  Be  ng 
1  y  the  transcen  lent  excellency  an  i  good  es  of  h  s  t  re  ex 
t  nls  h  3  m  rcy  tow  rd«  all  h  s  w  rks  and  1  e  au  e  h  s  e  ej,t  ues 
!  ive  not  such  a  sj  ontaneous  benev  lenoe  n  1  eomi  ass  on  towards 
tl  o  e  who  are  under  the  r  ca  e  and  jrot  ct  on  h  has  1  planted 
in  them  an  nst  net  that  s  ppl  s  the  jlaco  of  th  s  uhe  ent  go! 
ness  I  have  liustrate  1  th  s  k  nd  of  nst  et  n  f  n  ei  ;  aper 
and  have  shewn  how  t  r  ns  thr  Uk,l  all  the  spec  es  of  1  uh 
creatures  is   ndee  i  tl  e  wl  ole  an  n  al    reit  on  s  b   ats  by   t 

Th  s    ns,        t  nan    s  mo  e  gene  al   ind   nnc  ro   msc    bed 

tl  1  as  b      ^   enk  gelbj  tie  J       te    ot     e  d 

■\     Nog      2        *> 
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duty.  For  if  we  consider  ourseU  ea  attentively,  we  shall  Bad  that 
we  are  not  only  inclined  to  love  those  who  descend  froni  ua,  hut 
that  wo  bear  a  tind  of  {mopyrj)  or,  natural  affection,  to  evury 
thing  which  relies  upon  us  for  ita  good  and  proseryation.  Dl- 
pendance  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanityj  and  a  greater 
inoitement  to  tenderneBS  aud  pity  than  any  other  motive  what- 
aoever. 

The  man  therefore  who,  notwithstanding  any  passion  or 
resentment,  can  overcome  thia  powerful  instinct,  and  extin- 
guish natural  affection,  duliases  his  mind  even  below  brutality 
frustrates,  as  much  as  in  him  lico,  the  great  design  of  ProTideiKi', 
and     t   k        ut     f  t  -e  one  of  the  most  divine  priiioi])les 

that      pi  nt  1   n   t 

Am  mnum  U  a  uments  which  might  be  brought 
Bga  n  t  su  1    an  a        bl    proceeding,  I  shall  only  insist  on 

one  We  make  t  th  ni  t  on  of  our  forgiveness  that  weforgivu 
others.  In  onr  very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to  be 
treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  case  therefore  before  m^ 
seenis  to  be  what  they  call  a  case  in  point ;  the  relation  between 
the  child  and  father  being  what  comes  nearest  to  that  between  Ji 
creature  and  its  creator.  If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the  child 
who  has  offended,  let  the  offence  be  of  never  so  high  a  nature, 
how  will  he  address  himself  to  the  Supreme  Being,  under  the 
tender  appellation  of  a  father,  and  desire  of  him  such  a  forgiveness 
aa  he  himself  refuses  to  grant  ? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious  as  well  as  many 
prudental  considerations  ;  but  if  the  last  mentioned  motive  does 
not  prevail,  I  despair  of  succeeding  by  any  other,  and  shall  there- 
fore conclude  my  paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is. 
recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  published  by  Frehcr  among  tha 
writers  of  the  German  history.' 

'  Marijnard  Ftehet  waa  a,  oelehvated  German  lawyer  of    the    sixteeuih 
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Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Ch  jles  the  Great,  became 
exceeding  popalar  by  his  behaviour  in  that  post.  His  great 
abilities  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master,  and  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  court.  Irama,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  so 
pleased  with  his  person  and  conversation,  that  she  fell  in  love  with 
him.'  As  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginhart 
w      d  w  th  th        i     1     t    n    f  p  Th       t  fl  d 

th       fi  m      f  tm         d        IP    h  n    f  th    f  t  1 

q     Q       t!    t  n  ght  Ej,    h    t     t  1    j,th         1     ^  t     1 

a  d    U      th     th  n  1        1  J        d     i  h  m  h     1       t  w 

in    1       t  up  n  J  d  h  n     If    n        i,bt      t    tl      j 

1     t        t   and  k       k    £,  g     tly  at  th     d         w      a  Im  tt  d 
p        n  wh    h    I      m  tl         t        mmu        t    t    h      f    m  th     E 
].  Hwwthh      np       trntptfthn^ltlt 

upou  his  prcpa     g  t    g     waj  abtb      kflyh      1"  i 

that  there  hadtlln     g      tawd       gh      fjwthth     [n 
cess.      This  veij  mhipl       dtmltthp      t      fh      f 
in  the  snow  mi  ht  m  L,     i  th     k         wh       ft  J. 

to  visit  his  dau  ht  thangH        \        tlthjn 

cess  Imma  witl    bfawltt  m  It  y 

the  matter,  pre     I  d    p      !  n  t    1  t  h  y  h  ra  th        h  th 

snow  upon  her    w       h     11  It  h  jp  n  d  th  t  th     1<     j 

not  Lemg  ible  tipw        tthttm      ]       dwlk  h 

chimber,  when    pnlk       th      ghth         dwhj  dl 

daughter  tottp  dhbtli  d         yhfit 

later  across  th  w     wh    h    1     1    d  1        1    t    1 

caatury,  who  obliged  the  world  with  many  curious  and  laaiiied  worl.a, 
and  among  the  mat,  with  Berum  ffgrmaaiearum  Scriplorci,  &e.  8  Tom.  1800, 
&c  Id  this  work  he  lias  iiieei'ted  an  old  nioDostio  chronicle  which  con- 
tains the  following  tale. — V.  Tom.  1,  ohronicon  Ln-jrishftmeasis  Coflnobii- 
Bub  anno  805.— C. 

'  This  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Grecian  emperor.    (Regi  Grapoo- 
rum  Desponsata.     Freher,)— C. 
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returned  again  with  the  utmost  speed  to  her  own  apartment. 
The  Emperor  was  extremely  troubled  and  astonished  at  this  acci- 
dent ;  hut  resolved  to  speali  nothing  of  it  till  a  proper  opportutii' 
ty.  In  the  mean  time  Eginhart  knowing  what  he  hid  done  could 
not  he  long  a  secret,  determined  to  retire  fr^n:  ourt  and  in 
order  to  it  begged  the  Emperor  that  he  would  be  pie  laod  to  dismiss 
h       ptedfjkd      d  thisnothavmgheeniewdid 

d        h  T      E         or  would  i  ot  ^ive  a  diiect 

h     p  b  d  h  m  he  would  think  of  it  and  ip 

p         d  d      w  w      d  let  him  know  his  pk  isure 

H      h  g  m  hful  of  his  eiursellois   ind 

acq  m         h     h  S  crime,  ifiked   them   their 

d  d  ff  T   ey  most  of  them  give  their 

p  d         b    too  severely  puciihed  who 

h  d   h      d  d  L      m  Upon  the  whole  debate,  the 

E   p        d         d     w     h      p  that  BgiDtart's  punishment 

w      d  d  m       h    he  shame  of  Lis  family,  and 

h  gh  m        advisable  to  wear  out  the 

my  b  g     m  to  his  daughter.     Accord- 

ingly Eginhart  was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by  the  Empi-ror, 
that  he  should  no  longer  have  any  pretence  of  complaining  his 
services  were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  Princes  Imma  shnulil 
be  given  him  in  marriage,  with  a  dower  suitable  to  her  quality ; 
which  was  soon  after  performed  accordingly.'  L. 

'  Bajle,  who  has  inserted  the  foregoing  story  in  liia(liationary(ai't  Egin- 
hart) vhencs  perhaps  Addison  had  it,  thinks  that  with  a  little  embelliehnjeul 
it  might  be  mode  one  of  the  pleasant«st  tales  in  the  woi'ld,  particularly  in 
the  handd  of  eueh  a,  writer  as  La  Fontaine.  The  frontispieces  might  affjril 
a  striking  parallel  hetween  the  effects  of  love,  and  the  effects  of  piety ;  ba 
tween  .^neaa  loaded  with  his  father,  and  Imma  bending  under  her  gall  ant. 
The  good  Emperor  beholding  her  at  a  distance  (as  he  was  star-gazing) 
would  not  he  the  kast  interesting  figure  in  the  piece;  especially  if  tlifl  en- 
graver did  hut  enter  into  the  reBectioQ  of  a  careful  father  on  such  on  ocoa- 
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Fables  were  tlie  first  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their  appear- 
ance \a  the  woj-ld,  and  have  been  still  higlily  valued,  not  only  in 
times  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  among  tlie  most  polite  ages 
of  manliLnd.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  that  is 
estant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  which  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  likewise 
more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  besides  the  above-mention- 
ed, and  had  so  good  an  effoct,  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear 
of  a  king  without  ofieading  it,  and  to  bring  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart  to  a  right  sense  of  his  guilt  and  bis  duty.  We  find 
.^sop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and  if  we  look  into  the 
very  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  we  see  a  mutiny 
among  the  common  people  appeased  by  a  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the  attention  of 
an  incenssd  rabble,  at  a  time  when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn 
to  pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the  same  doctrine  to  them 
in  an  open  and  direct  manner.'  As  fables  took  their  birth  in  the 
very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  flourished  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greatest  height.  To  justify  this  assertion,  I 
ehall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  greatest  wit  and  critic 
in  the  Augustan  age ;  and  of  Boilcau,  the  most  correct  poet 
among  the  moderns  :  not  to  mention  la  Fontaine,  who,  by  tliis 

'  V.  Livy,  lib.  2,  sect.  32.     Florus,  lib.  i.  c  23.— 0. 
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way  of  writing,  is  nome  more  into  vogue  tlian  any  other  antliti 
of  our  times. 


Tlie  fables  I  have  here  mentioned,  are  raised  altogether  upon 

brutes  and  vegetables,  with  some  of  our  own  species  mist  among 

them,  when  the 

moral  hath  so  required.      But,  besides  this  kind 

of  fable,  there 

is  auotker  in  which  the  actors  are  passions,  virtues, 

vices,  and  oth 

£        yp                fth     U         t             S            f 

the  ancient 

t          11  h         t  th  t  th     r    d       d  Odj      y    f 

FTomeraref  11 

f  th         t               1  th  t  th              1       m        f 

^ods  and  her 

th         1     b  t  th     ff    t           f  tl    m    d 

A  visible  sha[ 

d    h       te        Th      th  T  t  11         th  t  A  h  11 

in  the  first  11 

1       p          t        g            th    ir        bl    1      t    f  h  m 

Dature.     Th.  t 

pdwgliiswl             th         p 

full  assembly 

P  11               ly        th          m     f                    wl    1 

checks  and  ad 

h        p      th  t                        1     t  h      fi         I 

pearance  tou  h 

h  m    1       th    h     1  th  f  p    t    f  th             \ 

looked  upon 

th         t    t                  A  d  th       f  th               f    1 

poem.     As  f 

th    Odj      y  Ith    k  t      il       th  t  H 

sidered  it  as 

ft)           11            1  f  bl      by  tb     m      1     h    h 

he  has  giYCQ  ua  of  several  parts  of  it.'  The  greatest  Italian  wits 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of 
fables;  as  Spencer's  Eairy-Queen  is  one  continued  series  of 
them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  admirable  work.  If 
we  look  into  the  finest  prose  authors  of  antiquity,  such  as  Cicero, 
Plato,  Xcnophon,  and  many  others,  we  shall  find  that  this  was 
likewise  their  favourite  kind  of  fable.  I  shall  only  further 
observe  npon  it,  that  the  first  of  this  sort  that  made  any  oonsider- 
sble  figure  in  the  world,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting  with  plea- 
.siire  and  virtue;  which  was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived 

'  It  can  hardly  be  neceasarj  to  aaythtita  jnsterappreoiation  of  antiquity 
hfi«  Led  modefu  critics  aud  hiatoi-ians  to  r^act  these  faucifu!  inteqireta 
iioiis.— G. 
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before  Socrates,  and  in  the  first  dawnings  of  philosopliy.  He  used 
to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtne  of  this  fable,  which  procured 
him  a  kind  reception  in  all  the  market  towns,  where  ho  ne^er  failed 
telling  it  as  soon  as  ho  had  gathered  an  audience  about  him.' 

After  this  short  preface,  which  I  have  made  up  of  such  mate- 
rials as  my  memory  does  at  present  suggest  to  me,  before  I 
present  my  reader  with  a  fable  of  this  kind,  which  I  design  as 
the  entertainment  of  the  present  paper,  I  must  ia  a  few  word^j 
open  the  occasion,  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  conversation  and 
behaviour  of  Socrates,  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the 
following  circumstance. 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked  off  (as  was  usual  to 
be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  [.ersun  was  to  be  execut- 
ed) being  seated  in  the  midst  of  Hs  disciples,  and  laying  one  of 
his  legs  over  the  other;  in  a  yery  anconcemed  posture,  he  began 
to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron ;  and  whether  it  was 
to  shew  the  indifference  with  which  be  entertained  the  thoughts 
of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after  his  usual  manner)  to  take 
every  occasion  of  pkilosophiBing  upon  some  useful  subject,  he 
observed  the  pleasure  of  that  sensation  which  now  arose  m  those 
very  parts  of  his  leg,  that  just  before  bad  been  so  much  pained 
by  the  fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflected  on  the  natiiie  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  general,  and  how  constantly  they  succeed  one  anothei 
To  this  he  added,  that  if  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  a  fable,  were 
t  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way  of  writ- 


'  Lord Shafteabarywrote  a  dissertation  on  tliis  subject^  wliioli  did  not 
appear  in  Englisli  till  after  his  death  in  tho  last  edition  of  hie  worka.  It 
WHS  published  in  the  Diiteh  edition  of  the  Journal  dee  Soavana,  Nov,  1712, 
p.  483,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Coste,  under  the  title  of  the  Judgment  of 
Harcules,  orn  DiBsei'tatioa  on  a  Painting,  the  design  of  which  istjiken  bom 
the  histoiy  of  Prodieus,  which  we  find  in  Xein>])lion'9  Menioi'abilia  So. 
eratia,  Jib.  ii.  Fr.  Speot,  torn.  iL  p.  337,  Dia.  53.— C. 
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ting,  lie  would  probably  join  iheva  together  after  such  a  iimnnei', 
that  it  would  be  impeasible  for  the  o.ae  to  come  into  auy  place 
witLout  being  followed  by  the  other. 

It  is  possible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it  proper  at  such  a 
time  to  deserihe  Socrates  launchirg  out  into  a  discourse  which 
was  not  of  a  piece  with  the  business  of  the  day,  he  would  have 
enlarged  upon  this  hint,  and  have  drawn  it  out  into  some  beauti- 
ful allegory  or  fable.  But  since  ho  has  not  done  it,  I  shall 
attempt  to  writ*  one  myself  in  the  spirit  of  that  diTiiie  author. 

'  There  were  two  famUies,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  were  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness.  Tlie 
one  of  them  llyed  in  Heaven,  and  the  other  in  Hell.  The  young- 
est descendant  of  the  first  family  was  Pleasure,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Happiness,  who  was  the  child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the 
offspring  of  the  Gods.  These,  as  I  said  before,  had  their  habi- 
tation in  Heaven.  The  youngest  of  the  opposite  family  was  Pain, 
who  was  the  son  of  Misery,  who  was  the  child  of  Viee,  who  was 
tho  offspring  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this  race  of  beings 
was  in  Hell. 

'  The  middle  station  of  nature  between  these  two  opposite 
estromea  was  the  earth,  which  was  inhabited  by  creatures  of  a 
middle  kind,  neither  so  virtuous  as  the  one,  nor  so  vicious  as  the 
other,  but  partaking  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  these  two 
opposite  families.  Jupiter  considering  that  this  species,  common- 
ly called  man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vicious 
to  be  happy,  that  he  might  make  a  distinction  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  ordered  tiiu  two  youngest  of  tho  above  mentioned 
families.  Pleasure,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happiness,  and  Pain, 
who  was  the  sou  of  Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part  of 
nature  which  lay  in  tho  halfway  between  them,  having  pvoiuised 
to  pcttle  it  upon  both,  provided  they  could  agree  upon  the  divi^'lon 
of  it)  so  as  to  .share  mankind  between  them 
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'  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met  in  their  new  tabita- 
lion,  but  thej  immediatelj  agreed  upon  this  point,  tliat  Pleasure 
should  take  possession  of  tlio  rirtuous,  and  Pain  of  the  vicious, 
part  of  that  species  which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon 
eiamining  to  which  of  them  any  individual  they  met  with  belong 
ed,  they  found  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  him ;  for  that,  eontrarj 
to  what  they  had  soon  in  their  old  places  of  residence,  there  waa 
no  person  so  vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  him,  nor  any  person 
so  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him  some  evil.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they 
generally  found  upon  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious  man  Pleasure 
might  lay  claim  to  an  hundredth  part,  and  that  in  the  most  vir- 
tuous man,  Paiu  might  come  in  for  at  least  two  thirds.  This  they 
saw  would  occasion  eudless  disputes  between  them,  unless  thoy 
could  come  to  some  accommodation,  To  this  end  there  was  a  mar- 
riage proposed  between  them,  and  at  length  concluded  :  by  this 
means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  such  constant  yoke- 
fellows, and  that  they  either  mate  their  visits  together,  or  are 
never  far  asunder.  If  Pain  comes  iuto  an  heart,  he  is  quickly 
followed  by  Pleasure ;  and  if  Pleasure  enters,  you  may  be  sure 
Pain  is  not  for  off. 

'  But,  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was  very  convenient  for 
the  two  parties,  it  did  not  seora  to  answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter 
in  sending  them  among  mankind.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  in- 
convenience, it  was  stipulated  between  them  by  article,  and  eon- 
firmed  by  the  consent  of  each  family,  that  notwithstanding  they 
here  possessed  the  species  indifferently,  upon  the  death  of  every 
single  person,  if  he  was  found  to  have  m  him  a  certain  proportiou 
of  evil,  he  should  be  dispatched  into  the  infernal  regions  by  a 
passport  from  Pain,  there  to  dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the 
Furies.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  bad  in  him  a  ceitam  propor- 
tion of  good,  he  should  be  dispatohed  into  heaven  by  a  passport 
from  Pleasure,  there  to  dwell  with  Happiness,  Virtue,  and  th« 
Gods.'  ii.  , 
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When  a  man  has  discoverod  a  new  vein  of  humour,  it  often 
carries  him  much  fiu-tter  than  he  espected  from  it.  My  eorrea- 
pondents  take  the  hint  I  give  them,  and  pursue  it  into  specula- 
tions which  I  never  thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it,  Ttis  has 
been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of  grinning,  which  has 
already  produced  a  second  paper  on  parallel  subjects,'  and  brought 
me  the  following  letter  by  the  last  post.  I  shall  not  premise 
any  thing  to  it  further,  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of  fact,  and 
is  as  follows. 


"  Tou  have  already  obliged  the  world  with 
Grinning,  and  have  since  proceeded  to  Whistlmg,  from  whence 
you  at  length  came  to  Yawtdng ;  from  this,  I  think,  you  may 
make  a  very  natural  transition  to  Sleeping,  I  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you  for  the  subject  of  a  paper  the  following  advertise- 
ment,  which  about  two  months  ago  was  given  into  every  body's 
hands,  and  may  be  seen  with  some  additions  in  the  Daily  Courant 
of  August  the  niath, 

"  Nicholas  Hart,^  who  slept  last  year  in  St.  Bartholomew's 

1  V.Hos.  I'j3-l';s.— C. 

'  Niohulaa  Hart  was  born  at  Leyden,  Aug.  5, 1669,  King  ■Willium  was 
Iwo  yeara  under  the  tuition  of  hia  father,  John  Hart,  who  was  a  man  of 
Icurning  and  a  good  mathematioiaa.  Nioholaa,  one  of  ten  children,  eould 
speak  French,  Dutch  and  English,  but  he  was  no  auholar  and  had  led  a 
seafaring  life  from  twelve  yeara  of  age.  He  was  a  patiaut  in  Courtaioward 
in  St   Bartholomew's  Hofpitel  for  the  Btooe  and  gi'avei  several  weeks 
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Hospital,  intends  to  sleep  this  year  at  tlie  Cock  and  Bottle  in 
Little  Britain. 

"  Haying  siroo  inc[ulrcd  into  the  matter  of  fact,  I  find  tliat 
the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is  every  year  seized  with  a 
periodical  fit  of  sleeping,  which  begins  upon  the  fifth  of  August, 
and  ends  on  ttie  eleventh  of  the  same  month  :  That^ 

On  the  first  of  that  month,  he  grew  dull ; 

On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy; 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning ; 

On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod; 

On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep ; 

On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore; 

On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed ; 

On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  posture ; 

On  the  nintli,  fell  a  stretching ; 

On.  the  tenth,  about  midnight,  awaked ; 

On  the  eleventh,  in  the  morning,  called  for  a  little  small-heer 

"  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  journal  of  Ihia 
sleeping  worthy,  as  it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  gentleman  of 
Lincoln's-Inn,  who  has  undertaken  to  be  his  historiographer  I 
have  sent  it  to  you,  not  only  as  it  represents  the  actions  of 
Nicholas  Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  life 
of  many  an  honest  English  gentleman,  whose  whole  history  very 
often  consists  of  yawning,  nodding,  stretching,  turning,  sleeping, 
drinking,  and  the  like  extraordinary  particulars.     I  do  not  C[ues- 

before  tlie  5th  of  August,  I'll!,  when  ha  was  Bged  SB.  To  an  aeeouiit  of 
Mmaalf,  too  long  to  be  given  here,  he  sat  his  mark  August  3, 1711,  expecting 
to  fail  asleep  Auguat  5,  in  two  days  nfter.  This  strange  aeoonnt  is  likewise 
Bigiied  by  William  Hill,  sen..  No.  1  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  pei'son  here  alluded 
to  as  hie  historiographer.  Mss.  Bird),  42E>1,  f.  B.  2,  Museum.  See  alst 
Bi-itish  Apollo.  V.  iii  H".  S9,  bept,  4, 1780, — C 
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tioB,  air,  that  if  you  pleaaed,  you  could  put  out  an  advertisement, 
not  unlike  the  above-mentioned,  of  several  men.  of  figure;  that 
Mr.  Johu  Sucii-a  one,  geatlemauj  or  Tkomas  Such  a  ono,  escLuire, 
who  slept  in  the  country  last  summei,  intends  to  sleep  in  town 
thia  winter.  Tho  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  diowiy  part  of  our 
species  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  who  live 
quietly  among  their  neighhours,  without  evei  distmbmg  the  pub- 
lic peace  :  they  arc  dronos  without  atiogs  I  could  heartily  wish, 
that  several  turbulent,  restless,  ambitious  spirits,  would  for  a 
while  change  places  with  these  good  men,  and  enter  themselves 
into  Nicholas  Hart's  fraternity.  Could  one  but  lay  asleep  a  few 
busy  heads,  wLicb  I  could  name,  from  the  first  of  November  nest 
to  the  first  of  May  ensuing,'  I  CLUcatiou  not  but  it  would  vory 
much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  particular  persons,  aa  well  as  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

"  But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart ;  I  believe,  sir,  you  will 
think  it  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  for  a  roan  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  sleeping,  and  that  rest  should  procure  a  man  suste- 
nance as  well  as  industry  ;  yet  so  it  is  that  Nicholas  got  last  year 
enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  am  likewise  in- 
formed that  he  has  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap.  The 
poets  value  themselves  very  much  for  sleeping  on  Parnassus,  but 
I  never  heard  they  got  a  groat  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  our  frieud 
Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping  than  he  could  by  working,  and 
may  be  more  properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to  have  had 
golden  dreams.  Juvenal,  indeed,  mentions  a  drowsy  buaband, 
who  raised  an  estate  by  snoring,  but  then  he  is  represented  to 
have  slept  what  the  common  people  call  dog's  sleep ;  or,  if  his 
sleep  was  real,  his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  business  :  your 
pen,  which  loves  to  moralize  upon  all  subjects,  may  raise  some- 
thing, niethinks,  on  this  circumstance  also,  and  point  out  to  u-^ 

1  The  titee  in  which  the  Pavlinnnint  UBoally  silB.— C 
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those  seta  of  men,  wto,  instead  of  growing  rieb  by  an  honest  in 
dustry,  recommend  themselves  to  the  favours  of  the  great,  by 
making  themaelves  agreeable  companions  in  the  participations  of 
luxury  and  pleasure. 

"  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  one  of  the  most  emi 
nent  pens  in  Grrub-street  is  now  employed  in  writing  the  dream 
of  this  miraculous  sleeper,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  more  than,  or 
diiiary  length,  as  it  must  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are  sup 
posed  to  have  passed  in  his  imagination  during  so  long  a  sleep, 
lie  is  said  to  have  gone  already  through  throe  days  and  three 
nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  the  four  first  empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
free  from  party- strokes,  his  work  may  be  of  use  ;  but  this  I  much 
doubt,  having  been  informed  by  one  of  hia  friends  and  confidents, 
that  he  ha^  spoken  some  things  of  Nimrod  with  too  great  free- 


No.  185.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2. 


There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  themselves  than 
in  what  the  world  call  zeal.  There  are  so  many  passions  which 
hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising  from  it, 
that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have  been  forthe 
benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue 
of  virtnes.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laudable  and  pruden- 
tial, it  is  an  hundred  times  criminal  and  erroneous  ;  nor  can  it  be 
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otherwiBu,  if  we  coDsidor  that  it  operates  with  equal  violence  in 
ail  religions,  liowever  opposite  thej  may  be  to  one  another;  aod 
in  all  the  subdivisions  of  ea«li  religion  in  particular. 

We  arc  told  by  Bomo  of  the  Jewish  Babbins,  that  the  first 
murder  was  occasioned  by  a  religious  controversy ;  and  if  we  had 
ihe  whole  history  of  zeal  from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own  times, 
we  should  see  it  filled  with  ao  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful  how  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  only  regards 
matters  of  opinion  and  speculation, 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  esamine  bis  heart  tliorough- 
ly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for 
his  religion,  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who 
differ^ from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himseif  above  him  in  his  own 
iudgment,  and  in  several  particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wiser 
persou.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and  gives 
a  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  case 
very  often,  we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  of.  some  of  the 
most  zealous  for  orthodosy,  who  have  often  great  friendships  and 
intimacies  with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided  they  do  but  agree 
with  them  in  the  same  scheme  of  belief.  The  reason  is,  because 
the  vicious  believer  gives  the  precedency  to  the  virtuous  man,  and 
allows  the  good  Christian  to  be  the  worthier  person,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his  perfections.  This  we  find  ex 
emplifled  in  that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in  almost 
every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon  another  o 


Detoriora  sequoi 


Ovid,  Met.  v 


I  see  the  righf,  and  I  approve  it  too; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursu 
T 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  oertain,  if  our  zeal  were  true  and  genuine, 
we  should  be  much  more  angry  with  a  sinner  than  a  heretic ; 
since  there  are  several  caaea  which  may  excuse  the  latter  before 
his  great  judge,  but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  groat  inflamer,  and  sets  a  man  on  perse- 
cution under  tlie  colour  of  zeal.      For  tliia  reason  we  find  none 


B 


Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  ot  zeal.  Many  a  good 
man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which 
has  been  in  some  measure  quelled  and  subdued  by  religion  ;  but 
if  it  finds  any  pretence  of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  seem  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  it  throws  off  all 
restraint,  and  rages  in  its  full  fury.  Zeal  is,  therefore,  a  great 
ease  to  a  malicious  man,  by  mdking  him  believe  he  does  God  ser- 
vice, whilst  he  IS  giatifjmg  the  bent  of  a  perverse  rovengoful 
tempi>r  For  thih  reibon  we  find,  thit  most  of  the  massacres 
and  di,va=tationo  which  have  been  in  the  woild  have  taken  their 
rise  fiom  i  fmious  pretended  zeal 
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I  love  to  see  a  mim  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially 
when  his  zeal  stews  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mankind :  but  when  I  find  the  iuatrnments  he 
works  with  are  ricks  and  gibbets  gallies  and  dungeons  ,  when  1  o 
imprisons  men  s  periioiiB  confiscates  their  estates  ruins  tl  e  r 
fimilies  and  burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  stick  t) 
jrODOuiice  of  such  a  one,  thit  (whatever  he  ma^  think  of  hi" 
tl  til  and  rili^nn)  his  fiith  is  vain,  aiid  his  religion  unprjtt 
able 

Attu  hmng  treated  of  the  c  filst  zealots  m  icli^on  I  liu 
not  torbiar  mi,ntioning  i  monstrous  species  Df  men,  who  one 
would  not  think  had  any  existence  la  nature,  Tiere  they  not  to  bo 
met  with  in  ordinary  conversation,  I  mean  the  zealots  lu  atht  sm 
One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they  fall  short  in  every 
other  respect,  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  would 
at  least  out  shine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  from 
that  single  fiult  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fcr 
vours  of  jeligion  but  so  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  propagited  with 
as  much  ficiceuefcs  and  lonteution,  wiath  and  indignation,  as  if 
the  safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it  There  is  something  so 
ridiculous  and  perverse  in  this  kind  of  atalots,  that  one  dies  not 
know  how  to  ^et  them  out  in  their  proper  cilonrs  They  ik  a 
BOrt  of  gamestcis  who  ire  elernallj  upon  the  fiet,  though  tbty 
plaj  for  nothing  They  are  perpetually  teaamg  their  triends  to 
come  over  to  them  though  at  the  sxmp  time  thty  allow  that 
neither  cf  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  thebaigiia  In  shoit  the 
zeal  of  spreading  atheism  is,  if  po'*siblo,  more  absuid  than  ithe 
ism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  nnaocountable  aeal  which  appears 
in  atheists  and  infidels,  I  must  further  observe,  that  they  are  like- 
wise in  a  most  particular  manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  big- 
otry.    They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of  contradiction  and 
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impossl1>i]ity,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  tlio  siiiallest  difS' 
CTilty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  sufBciont  reason  for  rejecting  it 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reason  of  maukiud,  that 
f  m  h!  t  t!  sense  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not  to 
m  t  th  t  1  J  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  societies, 
f  p    t     1     p  B,  are  exploded  as  errors  and  prejudices; 

d      h  m  t  d       their  stead,  that  are  altogether  monstrous 

d  t  1  d  £uire  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  em- 
b  ac  th  m  I  Id  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigotted  infidels,  sup- 
p  all  tl  t  p  ints   of  atheism,  as  the  casual   or  eternal 

f  t  f  tl  w  Id  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  substance, 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  organiaation  of  the  body, 
the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  the  like  particulars, 
were  laid  together  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists;  I  say,  supposing 
such  a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  imposed  upon  any  ore  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith,  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they  so  violently 
oppose.  Let  me  therefore  advise  this  generation  of  wranglers, 
for  their  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  consist- 
ently with  themselves,  as  not  to  burn  with  zeal  for  irroligion,  and 
with  bigotry  for  i 
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CffllomlpsiunpetimuBstiilMS— 

HoK-lii.  Oil.  1,88- 

UroN  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  I  found  a  lettc] 
from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom   I  liave  given  sunn 
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Bcoount  of  m  my  f  rraor  m  rs  IIo  ti,ils  nie  n  it  that  ho  waa 
]  artioularlj  pleased  with  the  latter  ]  *rt  if  my  j  esterday  s  spec- 
ulat  ott  anl  at  the  same  time  tnd  sed  tie  following  essay, 
whifh  he  desues  me  to  publ  sh  as  thesejuelof  that  discourse. 
It  oonsi'its  pirtly  of  uuc  nmon  reflections  and  paitU  of  such  as 
hiye  been  alreadj  use  1  but  now  set  m  a  stronger  hgl  t 

"  A  Believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hardened  atheist 
for  endeavouring  to  make  hiin  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with 
an  eye  to  both  their  interests.  The  atheist  is  inexcusable  who 
tries  to  gain  over  a  believer,  because  he  does  not  piopose  tht  do 
ing  himsolf  or  believer  aay  good  by  such  a  cjnvoraion 

"The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  comfoit  and  re^ 
freshment  of  my  soul:  it  is  that  whicli  makes  nituro  look  gaj 
about  mo  ;  it  doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under  all 
my  affiietions.  I  can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfortunes, 
pain  and  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse  than  death,  the 
loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference,  so  long  as 
I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being 
in  which  there  will  bo  no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sor- 
Bows,  sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man  be  so  imperti- 
nently of&cious,  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delusion  ? 
Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of  ill  news  ?  If  it  is  a 
dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

"  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a  man  who  be- 
lieves lieither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in  other  words,  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Not  only  natural  self-love,  but 
reason,  directs  us  to  promote  our  own  interest  above  all  tilings. 
It  can  never  bo  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  mischief, 
because  he  is  sure  upon  fho  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himself  a 
lusfi  bj  it      Oil  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  his  own  welfare  in 
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his  behaviour  towards  mo,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  mo  all  the  good 
he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  him  from  doing  mo  an  in- 
jury. An  unhclioyer  does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  creature,  if 
he  fayoiira  me  contrary  to  his  present  interest,  or  does  not  dis- 
tress me  when  it  turns  to  his  present  advantage.  Honour  and 
good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his  hands ;  but  as  these  would  bo 
very  much  strengtbened  by  reason  and  principle,  so  without  them 
tliey  are  only  instincts,  or  wavering  unsettled  notions,  which  rest 
on  no  foundations. 

"  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  suceess  of  late 
years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  out-works.  The  atheist 
lias  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  doism, 
and  a  disbelief  of  revealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is, 
the  greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men,  are  those  who,  for  want 
of  a  virtuous  education,  or  examining  the  grounds  of  religion, 
know  SO  very  little  of  the  matter  in  question,  that  their  infidelity 
is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance, 

"  As  folly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the  foundations  of  infi- 
delity, the  great  pillars  and  supports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of 
appearing  wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of 
courage  in  despising  the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  wliat  they  call  weaker  minds  ;  or  an  aversion 
to  3  belief  that  must  cut  thorn  off  from  many  of  those  pleasures 
they  propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them  with  remorse  for  many 
of  those  they  have  alrealy  t    t  d 

"  The  great  received  t  1  f  th  Christian  reli^on,  have 
been  so  clearly  proved  fr  m  th  th  ty  of  that  divine  revela- 
tion in  which  they  are  1  1  d  th  t  t  is  impossible  for  those 
whd  have  ears  to  hear  a   I    y      to  not  to  he  convinced  of 

them.      But  were  it  pos    bl    f  y  th  ng  in  the  Christian   faith 

to  be  erroneous,  I  can  fi    1         11  cl  onccs  in  adhering  to  it. 

The  great  points  of  the     ca      t    n      d   ufferings  of  our  Saviour, 
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produce  naturally  sucli  habits  of  virtue  ia  the  mind  of  man,  that, 
I  say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaien  in  them, 
the  infidel  himself  must  at  least  allow  that  no  other  system  of 
religion  could  so  effectually  contribute  to  the  Leigh teniiig  of  ino 
rality.  They  give  ua  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human,  nature, 
and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears  to  his  creatures, 
and  consequently  engage  us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards 
our  Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves.  How  many  noble  ar- 
guments has  Saint  Paul  raised  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  reli- 
gion, for  the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great  branches  ? 
To  give  a  single  esam^^e  in  each  kind :  what  can  be  a  stronger 
motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliauce  on  the  mercies  of  our  Mik  , 
than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  sufPer  for  us  ?  what  ca  ake  is 
love  and  esteem  even  the  moat  inconsiderable  of  mank  1  n  ore 
than  the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  him  ?  Or  whdt  d  spuso  u^ 
to  a  stricter  guard  upon  tbe  purity  of  our  own  hearts  tl  an  o  r 
being  members  of  Christ,  and  a  part  of  the  society  of  wiiich  that 
immaculate  person  is  the  head  ?  But  these  are  only  a  spocinicn 
of  those  admirable  enforcements  of  morality  which  the  apostle 
has  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

"  If  our  modern  infidels  considered  these  matters  witli  tli.it 
candour  and  seriousness  which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  sec 
them  act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  malice : 
they  would  not  be  raising  snch  insignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and 
scruples,  as  may  be  started  against  every  thing  that  is  not  capa- 
ble of  mathematical  demonstration ;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  mind,-* 
of  the  ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace,  subvert  morality,  and 
throw  all  things  into  confusion  and  disorder.  If  none  of  tliese 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  per- 
haps may ;  because  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their  reason,  I  would  there- 
fore have  them  consider,  thai   the  wisest  and  best  of  men  in  all 
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ages  of  the  world,  have  been  thoao  who  liyed  ip  to  the  religion 
of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morali- 
ty, and  to  the  best  lights  they  had  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Pytha- 
goras's  first  rule  directs  ua  to  worship  the  gods  '  as  it  is  ordain- 
ed by  law,'  for  that  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
cept.' Socrates,  who  was  the  moat  renowned  among  the  heathens 
both  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  his  last  moments  desires  liis  friends 
to  offer  a  cock  to  ^sculapiua  ;  doubtless  out  of  a  submissive  def- 
erence to  the  established  worship  of  his  country.  Xenophon 
tolls  us,  that  Lis  prince  (whom  Ii  h  p 

fection)  when  he  found  his  death    pp  ff  fi 

the  mountains  to  tto  Persian  Ju  d  8 

to  the  custom  of  the  Persians  ;  h  h    w  h 

liistoriau."       Nay,  the    Epicure  dam         p  ph 

shewed  a  very  remarkable  modes  y  n  li     p  h       h 

the  being  of  a  God  was  entirely     p  h  f 

natural  philosophy,  they  content  d    !i  m  w    h  f 

a  Providence,  asserting  at  the  aam      m      h  d    n 

general ;  because  they  would  n  k   h  f 

mankind,  and  the  religion  of  their  country.  L. 


No.  189.     SATURDAY,    OCTOBER  0. 

ritrliB  plelatls  iinajo. 

"ViRS.  ^n.  J.  sat 
An  Imago  of  patei'udl  toDderaeBS. 

The  following  letter  being  written  to  my  bookseller,  upon  . 
subject  of  which  I  treated  some  time  since,  I  shall  publish  it  ii 
this  paper,  together  with  the  letter  that  was  enclosed  in  it. 
'V.  Spact.  112,  note.~C  '  Cyt-oiii  L.  8.— C. 
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"  Mr.  Buckley, 
"  Mr.  Spectator,  haviag  of  late  desoauf.atl  upon  the  sruelty 
of  parents  to  tlieir  children,'  I  have  been  iuiiuced  (at  the  request 
of  several  of  Mr,  SrECTATOit's  admirers)  to  enclose  this  letter, 
which  I  assure  you  is  the  original  froia  a  fatter  to  his  son,  not- 
withstanding the  latter  gaye  but  little  or  no  provocation.  It 
would  be  wonderfully  obliging  to  the  world,  if  Mr.  Spectator 
would  give  his  opinion  of  it  ia  eonie  of  his  speculations,  and  par- 
ticularly to 

(Mr.  Buckley)  Your  humble  Servant." 

"  SlKRAH, 

'  you  are  a  saucy  audacious  rascal,  and  both  fool  and  mad, 
and  I  care  not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no  ;  that  does 
not  raze  out  my  impressions  of  your  insolence,  going  about  railing 
at  me,  and  the  nest  day  to  soUcit  my  favour :  these  are  incon- 
siateneies,  such  as  discover  thy  reason  depraved.  To  be  brief,  T 
never  desire  to  see  your  face  ;  and,  sirrah,  if  jou  go  to  the  work- 
house, it  is  no  disgrace  to  me  for  you  to  be  supported  there ;  and 
if  you  starve  in  the  streets,  I'll  never  give  any  thing  underhand 
in  your  behalf.  If  I  have  any  more  of  your  scribbling  nonsense, 
I  will  break  yonr  head  the  first  time  I  set  sight  on  you.  You 
are  a  stubborn  beast  ;  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giving  you 
money  ?  You  rogue,  I'll  better  your  Judgm.ent,  and  give  you  a 
greater  sense  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  say)  your  father,  &c, 

"  P.S.  It  is  prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my  sight ;  for  to 
reproach  me,  that  might  overcomes  right,  ou  the  outside  of  your 
letter,  I  shall  give  you  a  great  knock  on  the  skull  for  it." 

Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  paternal  tenderness !  It 
was  usual  among  some  of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  slaves  drink 
to  excess,  and  then  expose  thera  to  their  children,  who  by  that 
means  conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  uiakes  men 

■V.  Noa,  ISJ,  182. —C. 
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appear  so  monstroaa  and  irratiotial.  I  have  exposed  thia  picture 
of  an  Tinnatural  father  with  the  same  mtention,  that  its  deform- 
ity may  deter  others  from  its  resemhlanoe.  If  the  reader  haa 
a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the  same  stamp  ropreaonted  in  the  most 
exquisite  Btroises  of  humour,  he  may  meet  with  it  in  one  of  tlie 
finest  comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  English  stage :  I 
mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampson  in  Love  for  Love. 

I  must  not,  however,  engage  myself  blindly  on  the  side  of 
the  son,  to  whom  the  fond  letter  above-written  was  directed. 
His  father  calls  him  '  a  saucy  and  audacious  rascal  '  in  the  first 
line ;  and  I  am  afraid,  upon  examination,  he  will  prove  but  an 
ungracious  youth.  '  To  go  about  railing  '  at  his  father,  and  to 
find  no  other  plaee  but  '  the  outside  of  his  letter  '  to  tell  him 
'  that  might  overcomes  right,'  if  it  does  not '  discover  his  reason 
to  be  depraved,'  and  '  that  he  is  either  fool  or  mad,'  as  the  chole- 
ric old  gentleman  tells  him,  we  may  at  least  allow  that  the  father 
will  do  very  well  in  endeavouring  to  '  better  his  judgment,  and 
give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his  duty.'  But  whether  this  may  be 
brought  about  hy  '  breaking  his  head,'  or, '  giving  him  a  gi-eat 
linook  on  the  skuli,'  ought  I  think  to  be  well  considered.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match,  and 
that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  son,  as  the  mother 
in  Virgil. 


CmdeliB  niatar  magie  an  puer  improbiia  ille! 

ImprabuB  ilia  puer,  erudelia  tn  quoque  mater. — Eui 

O  barbaroua  mother,  thirsting  to  destroy  I 

More  cruel  waa  the  mother  or  the  boy ) 

Both,  both  alike  delighted  to  destroy, 

Th'  unnatural  mutlier,  and  the  ruthless  boy.         W 

2  the  crow  and  her  egg  in  tho  Greek  provei'b. 
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I  m    t  li        tak         t  f      1  tt     wh    1  I  1  1 

frm  kwn  piltl        tl        btfypP. 

p         h   h  th    f     g  1  tt  f       1  (1       Th         t        ft 

m         ymii  llthtpj        hid        rut         e 

t   t     th     d     b  f    h  Id        t         d     til     ■ 

p        tbtfthwt       ftwlltkthp         t         dt        r 
tt    t     ly  I  d  y  h      pp    b  w  11  h.     P    - 

d  d  It  !1  th    p      t     t  d      kt        q      t        I 

U  th  t  I         t     d  f  b       1   h  If        d       tb  I  m  J       e 

thj  i         m        twtwt].  mgt  p 

ghmtfg       hdghf         bbdm         1  tk 

t  t  Id  tk  m  k  1 1     f  th       t    tb  t  b  t 

tltlwldk        tbm  mbtb        w       dff  bt       n 

GiMng  and  Forgivmg 

m  troversiea  between  parents  and  their 

h  I   m    3  udiced  in  favour  of  tho  former.   The 

bb  'a  n   h  n    ever  be  acquitted,  and  I  thivik  it  is 

h     g  fl  S  upon  human  nature,  that  paternal 

k  u     b        tr  motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude ; 

h  g  rs  should  be  a  less  inducement  to 

g    d  w  11        d  d     mmiseration,  than  tke  conferring  of 

h  m        d    b  tak    g      re  of  any  person  should  endear  the 

h  d  p     da      m  the  parent  or  benefactor,  than  the 

p  h  t<    k    child  or  dependant ;  yet  so  it  hap- 

p  k  nt  we  meet  with  a  thousand  unduti- 

ful    h  d  Th  d    d,  wonderf'illy  contrived  {as  I  have 

m     y    b         d )  h     upport  of  every  living  species ;  hut 

h        n      m     h  k  ws  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  it  dis- 

eo  k     mp  d  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  basis  of  y.11 

'V.  No,  181.— C.  "Ko.  1^0, 
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government,  and  is  Bet  forth  a    tli    in  f  th  t    1  edienca 

which  we  owe  to  those  whom  Pr      d  n     h  th  pi       1       r  us. 

It  is  Father  Le  Comto/  if  I    m       t         t  k       wli     tella  us 
how  want  of  duty  in  this  partio  I  p         h  d    m         the  Clii- 

iiese,  insomuch,  that  if  a  son  sho  Id  h    k     wn  t    k  11  o  much 

as  to  strike,  his  father,  not  only  tl  I  b  t  h       h  le  fami 

ly,  would  be  rooted  out;  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where 
he  lived  would  be  put  to  the  sword;  nay,  the  place  itself  would 
he  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations  sown  with  salt :  for, 
say  they,  there  must  have  been  an  utter  depravation  of  manners 
in  that  clan  or  eooiety  of  people,  who  could  have  bred  up  among 
them  so  horrible  an  offender.  To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage  out 
of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  That  historian,  in  his  account  of 
the  Persian  customs  and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
no  mau  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  possible  suoh  a  crime 
Bliould  be  in  nature ;  but  that  if  any  thing  like  it  should  ever 
happen,  they  conclude  that  the  reputed  son  must  have  iieen  ille- 
gitimate, supposititious,  or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion 
in  this  particular  shews  sufficiently  what  a  notion  they  must  liavts 
had  of  undutifulnesa  in  general.  L. 


No.  191.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9. 


Some  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  tlie  case,  that  if  an  ass 
wore  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  which  affected  liis  senses 

1  V.  F.  La  Conite's  Frtaeat  State  of  CT.iua,  part.  2 ;  L.'tt.  to  the  Oird 
d'Eatrfius;  aud  Guatd,  in  8vo.  Ko.  86,  iiote.--C. 
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equally  on  each  side,  and  tempted  liira  in  tlie  very  ea,me  degree, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They 
generally  dcteruiiae  this  question  to  the  disadyantage  of  the  ass, 
who,  they  say,  would  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  not  having 
a  single  grain  of  free-will  to  determine  him  more  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  his  sigh  b 
and  smell  in  tfae  same  proportion,  would  keep  him  in  a  perpetual 
auapenee,  like  the  two  magnets  which,  travellers  have  told  us,  are 
placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  in  the  floor,  ot 
Mahomet's  burying-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means,  say  they, 
pull  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with  such  an  equal  attraction,  that 
it  hangs  in  the  air  between  both  of  them.'  As  for  the  ass's  be- 
haTiour  in  such  nice  circumstances,  whether  he  would  starve 
sooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  Lay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine ;  but  only  take  notice  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  species  in  the  same  perplexity.  When  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears 
equally  alluring,  and  aa  likely  to  succeed  ^s  any  of  its  follows. 
They  all  of  them  have  the  same  pretensions  to  good  !uok,  stand 
upon  the  same  foot  of  competition,  and  no  manner  of  reason  can 
be  given  why  a  man  should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the 
lottery  is  drawn.  In  this  case,  therefore,  caprice  very  often  acts 
in  the  place  of  reasou,  and  forms  to  itself  some  groundless  imagi- 
nary motive,  where  real  and  substp,iitial  ones  are  wanting.  1 
know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is  very  well  pleased  to  risk  his 
good  fortune  upon  the  number  171  i,  because  it  is  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  taoker  that  would  give  a  good 
deal  for  the  number  134.'     On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  told  of 

1  V.  Bayle's  Diutionary,  article  Maboinet, — C. 

"  In  the  year  1704  h  bill  was  bcoiiglit  into  tlie  House  of  Commoiia 
BgnioBt  ooeasional  conformity,  and  in  order  to  mate  it  paas  through  tlis 
House  of  Lorda,  it  was  proposed  to  tack  it  to  a  money  bilL  Tliis  bill  oo- 
eaaioned  warm  debates,  and  at  length  it  was  put  K>  tlie  vote  ;  wlieii   l;:l 
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a  certain  zealous  dissenter,  who  being  a  great  entraj  to  poperj 
and  believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate  in  this  world, 
will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  666  against  any  other  number, 
because,  saja  he,  it  is  the  mimber  of  the  beast.'  Several  would 
prefer  the  number  12000  before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number  of 
the  pounds  in  the  great  prize.  In  short,  some  are  pleased  to  find 
their  own  age  in  their  number ;  some  that  they  have  got  a  number 
whicti  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  cyphers ;  and  others, 
because  it  is  the  same  number  that  succeeded  in  the  last  lottery. 
Each  of  these,  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  he  stands  fairest 
for  the  great  lot,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  what  may  not  be 
improperly  called  the  Golden  Number.' 

These  principles  of  election  are  the  pastimes  and  estravagan- 
cies  of  human  reason,  which  is  of  so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  be 
exerting  itself  in  the  meanest  trifles,  and  workiag  even  when  it 
wants  materials.  The  wisest  of  men  are  sometimes  actuated '  by 
such  unaccountable  motives,  as  the  life  of  the  fool  and  the  super- 
stitious is  guided  by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the 
French  call  them,  the  Diseurs  de  bonne  Aventitre,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  iown,  have '  turned  our  lotteries 
to  their  advantage  :  did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  fortu- 
nate figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  pretended  discoveries 
and  predictions  ? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in  the  Postboy  of 
September  the  27th,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  following  one  : 

were  for  taelting ;  but  a  lai^e  miyority  being  ngaiuat  it,  tlie   motion  was 
oveiTnled  and  the  bill  misuarrled. — C. 

'  In  the  Reyolationa,  ch.  xiii.  v.  18.— C. 

'  Alluding  to  the  niimhor  bo  called  in  the  calender  — C. 
■  •  Tickell,   Chalmers    and  some   others    read,   acted— aa    evident   mi 
piinL— G. 

*  Some  editions  read  '  have  not '  thoui^li  Tiekell  rejects  the  '  not.' — 0 
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"  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  shillings  over  aad  above  the 
market  priee  will  be  given  for  the  ticket  in  the  150,000  I.  lottci'y, 
No.   132,  by   Nath.   Cliff,  at  the  Bible  and  Three   Crowns    in 


This  advertisement  has  given  great  matter  of  speculation  to 
Coffee-honse  tlieorists.  Mr.  Cliff's  principles  and  conversation 
have  been  canvassed  upon  this  oooasioa,  aad  various  conjectures 
made  why  he  should  thus  set  his  heart  upon  No.  132.  I  have 
examined  all  the  powers  in  those  numbers,  broken  them  into 
fractions,  estracted  the  square  and  cube  root,  divided  and  multi- 
plied them  all  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  seoret  till  about 
tiiree  days  ago,  whea  I  received  the  following  letter  from  an  un- 
known hand,  by  which  I  find  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cliff  is  only  the 
Agent,  and  not  the  principal,  in  this  advertisement. 

"  Mr.  Spec-catok, 
"  I  AM  the  person  that  lately  advertised  I  would  give  ten 
shillings  more  than  the  current  prioo  for  the  ticket  No.  132,  in 
the  lottery  now  drawing;  which  is  a  seoret  1  have  communicated 
to  some  friends,  who  rally  me  inccBsantly  upon  that  aooount. 
You  must  know  I  have  but  one  ticket,  for  which  reason,  and  a 
certain  dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I  was  resolved 
it  should  be  the  number  I  most  approved.  I  am  so  positive  I 
have  pitched  upon  the  groat  lot,  that  I  could  almost  lay  all  I  am 
worth  of  it.  Mj  visions  are  so  frequent  and  strong  upon  this 
occasion,  that  I  have  not  only  possessed  the  lot,  but  disposed  of 
the  money  which  in  all  probability  it  will  sell  for.  This  morning, 
in  particular,  I  set  up  an  equipage  which  I  look  upon  to  bo  the 
gayest  in  the  town;  the  liveries  are  very  rich,  Irut  not  gaudy,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  speculation  or  two  upon  lottery  sub- 
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jecta,  ivi  whicli  joii  would  oblige  all  people  couoeriioci,  and  in 
particular 

"  Your  moat  bumble  Servant, 

'■GeokgeUosling." 
"  P.  S.    Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12000  pound,  I'll  make  tliee 
a  handsome  present." 

After  Laying  wished  my  correspondent  good  luck,  and  thank- 
ed him  for  bis  intended  kindness,  I  shall  for  this  time  dismiss 
the  subject  of  the  lottery,  and  only  observe,  that  the  j 
part  of  mankind  are  in  some  degree  guilty  of  my  friend  C 
extravagance.  Wo  are  apt  to  rely  upon  future  prospects,  and 
become  really  expensive  while  we  are  ouly  rich  in  possibility. 
We  live  up  to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  possessions,  and  make 
a  figure  proportionable  to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
out-run  oiir  present  income,  as  not  jioubting  to  disburse '  ourselves 
out  of  the  profits  of  some  future  place,  project,  or  reversion,  that 
we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  tomper  of  mind,  which  ia  so 
common  among  us,  that  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have  met 
with  no  misfortunes  in  their  business ;  and  men  of  estates  reduced 
to  poverty,  who  have  never  suffered  from  losses  or  repairs,  tenants, 
taxes,  or  law-suits.  In  short,  it  is  this  foolish  sanguine  temper, 
this  depending  upon  contingent  futurities,  that  occasions  romantic 
generosity,  ehimerieal  grandeiu",  senseless  ostentation,  and  gene- 
rally ends  in  beggary  and  ruin.  The  man  who  will  live  above 
his  present  circumstances,  is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little 
time  much  beneath  them;  or,  as  the  Italian  proverb  nius,  The 
Man  who  lives  by  Hope  will  die  by  Hunger. 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life,  to  enntraet  our  de- 
sires to  our  present  condition  j  and  whatever  may  be  our  expec 
tations,  to  live  within  the  compass  of.  what  we  actually  possesa 
1  In  the  sentie  otrelmbarae.— 0. 
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It  will  be  time  onougli  to  enjoy  an  estate  wlien  it  eomes  into  our 
hands  ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  fo7  tune,  we  shall  lose  the 
pleasure  of  it  when  it  arrives,  and  may  possibly  never  possess 
wliat  we  have  so  foolishly  counted  upon.  L. 
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There  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales,  of  a  king  who 
had  loDg  langnished  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  taken 
abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  says  the  fable, 
a  physician  cured  him  by  the  following  nietbod.  Ho  took  an 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  several  drugs ;  after  which 
h      1      d  t    p  t  d     lly  th  t      th         jp        d    H    1  k  w 

t    k  11        1  aft     h        g  h  11  w  d  th    h     11         d  th  t  part 

h   h    t  li     til     b  11  h  1       1       th  m  11  ft 

th  m  th    1    11    t    If     H    th  1      d  th       1 

t       wh    W      h     I   t      t   t  him    If         ly        th     m 

w  til  til  }  lyp   p      d       t    n-    t     1 11       h  t  h 

h     Id    w    t     wi        as  th     t    y  g        th        t        f  th    in  1 

tpP      gt'i      fe.hthwdhl  d  fl 

t!        It  1 1  t        th  t  th  y         d  h  m    f  d    p     t 

bhUth  It        hhltk  wllyhltb 

bl    to     ni  Thi        t         II  g    J      fi    ly       t       d  t     h  w 

1    w  1       fi     1  b  d  ly  1  >  t    h    1th        1  th  t 

tl     m    t    ft    t    lily  Ih        d        Id       mhddd 
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pt       t    b 


t       i      fUfly 
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f  til    11     d  t     I 


Phy        f       1      m     t  p     t  tl  1       1   t  t!  b  t  t   t 

of  esereiae  or  tcmperanoe.  Medicines  aro,  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary  in  acute  distempers,  tliat  cannot  wait  the  slow  op- 
erations of  these  two  great  instruments  of  health ;  but  did  men 
live  in  an  habitual  course  of  exorcise  and  temperance,  there  would 
be  but  little  occasion  for  thorn.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  most  healthy,  where  they  subsist  by 
the  chase ;  and  that  mon  lived  longest  wten  their  lives  were  em- 
ployed in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little  food  besides  what 
thoy  caught.  Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  of  use 
but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate ;  as  al!  those  inward  applications 
which  are  so  much  in  practice  among  us,  are  for  the  most  part 
nothing  else  but  espedients  to  make  luxury  oonsistent  with 
health.      The  apothecary  la  perpetually  employed  in  countermin- 
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ing  the  cook  and  tlie  vintoer.  It  is  said  of  Diogenes,  tliat  meet- 
ing a  young  man  who  was  going  to  a  feast,  he  took  him  up  in  the 
street,  lai  earned  him  home  to  hii  friends,  ih  one  nho  was  run 
nmg  mto  imminent  diugei,  had  nut  he  pri vented  him  '  What 
would  that  philosopher  have  said,  had  he  been  present  at  the 
gluttony  of  a  modern  meil '  Would  net  he  ha-\e  thought  the 
master  ol  a  family  m4d,  and  ha\e  hegged  his  servants  to  tie  down 
his  hands,  had  he  eoen  him  dovour  fowl,  h=h  and  fle-sh ,  swallow 
oil  and  Tmegar,  wines  and  spioes,  throw  down  siUidi  of  tueii 
ty  diffeieut  herls,  saucer  of  an  hundied  in^iedients,  eoniections 
and  fiuits  of  numberless  sweets  and  flavours  ''  WhT,t  unnatural 
motions  and  counter  feiments  must  such  a  medh  of  intemperance 
produce  in  the  hoiyi  Foi  my  pait,  when  I  behold  i  fashiona 
ble  tible  set  out  m  all  its  magniflceni,e,  I  fancy  thit  I  see  gouts 
and  dropsies,  feveis  md  lethargies,  with  othei  mnumerahle  dia 
tempers  lying  in  amhu&cade  among  the  dishes 

Natuie  delights  m  the  most  pUin  and  Bimjle  diet  Eveiy 
animal,  hut  man,  keeps  to  one  dish  Herhs  aie  the  food  of  this 
species,  fish  of  that,  -md  flesh  of  a  third  Mm  falls  upon  eveiy 
thing  that  comes  m  his  way,  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  eseres 
ceuoe  of  the  earth,  scarce  a  beny  or  a  mushroom,  can  escape 

It  is  iinpossihle  to  lay  down  any  determinate  iiik  fii  'um 
peraoce,  because  what  is  luxury  lu  one,  may  be  temjerante  in 
another  ;  but  there  are  few  that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world, 
who  are  not  judges  of  their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  know 
what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  food  do  best  agree  with  theni 
Were  I  to  consider  my  readers  as  my  patients,  and  to  preseriho 
such  a  kind  ot  temperance  is  is  accommodated  to  all  persons,  and 
such  as  is  particuliil}  suitible  to  our  climate  and  way  of  living, 
I  would  copy  the  following  rules  of  a  very  eminent  physician 
1  Diug  I-fiei  t.  "V  itap  riiilosopli.    Lib.  vl  oIl  2,  v.  6  — C. 
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'  Make  your  whole  repast  out  of  one  disli.  If  jou  indulge  in  a 
Kecond,  avoid  drinking  anything  strong  'till  you  have  finished 
your  meal ;  at  the  same  time  ahstain  from  all  sauces,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  not  the  most  plain  and  simple.'  A  maa  could  not 
well  be  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  he  stuck  to  these  few  obvious  and 
^asy  rules.  In  the  first  ease  there  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes 
to  solicit  his  palate,  and  occasion  excess ;  nor  in  the  second,  any 
artificial  provooitivea  to  reliovo  satiety,  and  create  a  false  appe- 
tite.    Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should  be  form- 

dj  jgqtdlyS      WlUm   Temple ;   '  The  first 

1       f     m>    If    I  d  f      my  f  ends,  the  third  for  good 

h  m  d  th    f      th  f  miea  '     But  beeiuse  it  is 

mp       1 1    f  hi  th  Id  to  dn,t  hiviHclt  alwayi 

phil      ph     I      m  I  th    k      eiy  man  should  ha\e  hi» 

1  f     I  t  1  1       constitution  will   permit 

Th  g      t      1    f   t         t  th  y  qualify  her  for   ^ting 

1        wihh^  dtht  wh  tij  distemper,  or  duty  ot 

lfmyi.th         [  hlffilts     and  at  the   sime  time 

jjl  jpttyfttg  herself  fiom  hor  oppre-i 

d  th  It  and  springs  of  her  dis 

tdd  1       Bdthtbt         e,  well  timed,  utteu  kills 

k  mb  J         d  d    t    y    tl     hrat  seeds  of  iii  mdispj-ii 

tion.  It  ia  observed  by  two  or  three  ancient  mthors  that  bin, 
rates,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  Athens  duimg  the  gieat 
plague,  which  has  made  so  much  noise  thiough  jJl  ages,  and  has 
been  celebrated  at  different  times  by  such  eminent  hands  ;  I  say, 
notwithstanding  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  pesti- 
lenoe,  Lo  never  eauglit  the  least  infection,  which  those  writers 
unanimously  asoribe  to  that  uninterrupted  temperance  which  he 
always  observed.' 

'V.  Diog.  Laert.  in  VHa  Soer.ntip,.     Eli.tii  "il  V^if.    ill  t.    III.  13,  oiip 
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And  here  I    ano  t  but  m  nt    n  an    b         t    n  wh    h  I  b 
often  made,    p  n     aim    th    1  ve     f  tt    ph  1    hpli  d 

paring  them  wtli  fL.  gtmnfth       m 

number.     If  w  d      tb  nt     g       a  t  p    t    t 

whose  philos  ph       n     t  d       at  mp      t    a  d   b  t  m 
of  life,  one  w  uUtlinkth    If     fa  phi      ph      a  d  th    1 1      fa 
man  were  of  tw    d  ff       t  d  t         F     w    fi   1  th  t  th    ^  1 

ity  of  these  w       n   n  an  h     d     1  th  n        ty 

of  ace  at  the  t  n      f  th  j     t        d    th        B  t  th  t 

&  a  kable  nst  n       fthffiyft].  wdtbp 

en    ng    f  1  n    If        wh  t  w  t  w  th  n     Ittl    b    1  i   !  1    h 

ed  by  L  w  S  Cornaro,  the  Venetian  ;  which  I  the  rather  mea- 
t  n  b  a  e  it  is  of  uadoiibted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian  ara- 
ba  ad  who  was  of  the  same  family,  attested  more  than  once  in 
con  at  n,  when  he  resided  in  England.  Oornaro,  who  was 
tl  e  a  tho  f  the  little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm 
0  n  I  tut  n  till  about  forty,  when  by  obstinately  persisting  ii. 
aa  xa  t  course  of  temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  state  of 
health  ns  much  that  at  fourscore  he  published  his  book,  whioli 
has  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  Sure  and 
certain  Methods  of  attaining  a  long  and  healthy  Life.'  He  lived 
to  give  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of  it ;  and  after  having  passed 
his  hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and  like  one 
who  falls  asleep.  The  treatise  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice 
of  by  several  eminent  authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit 
of  cheerfulness,  religion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  con- 
comitants of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The  mixture  of  the  old 
man  in  it  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  it. 

Haying  designed  this  paper  as  the  seijuel  to  that  upon  exer- 
cise, I  have  not  here  considered  temperance  as  it  is  a  moral 
virtue,  which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation, 
hut  only  as  it  is  the  means  of  health.  L. 
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Fslltie,  01,  eaanotB  est  triuraiitius 

Wo  likB  tie  stag,  tie  brlndsd  wolf  proiuko, 
And,  when  retreal  13  victory. 
£nah  ou,  tliougli  suis  to  die. 

T  ■        p    ■       f  w  men,  whom  I  shaD  distingoish  bj  the 

nmtSl  d  Nw     salamander  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in 

httytlitt  I  p  h,  and  lives  in  tbe  midst  of  flaraoa 
wtlitl)  ht  A  1  Bander  knows  no  distinction  of  sos 
in   th  h  w   t  grows  familiar  witL  a,  btrangei   at 

fit       lit  and  t  owspuited  as  to  otaene  whether 

th    p  h    t  Ik    t     h        hreethes  or  in  petti:,oats      fehe  ad 

mt        ml  t    t  t    1      bedside,  plays  with  him  a  -fthole 

f  t  I     j^     tt     w  Ik    with  him  two  or  three  hours  by 

m       lit         il  t    m  Ij  scandalized  at  the  unreasonable 

ne..s  cf  an  husbanl,  or  the  seventy  of  a  parent,  that  would  debar 
tbe  sex  from  such  innocent  liberties  Your  salamander  is  there 
fore  a  perpetual  deelaimer  agiinst  jealousy,  an  admirei  of  the 
French  good-breeding,  and  a  great  stickler  for  fieedom  in  con 
versation.  In  short,  the  salamander  lives  in  an  iniincible  state 
of  Bimplieitj  and  innocence  :  her  con'.titation  I't presetted  m  i 
kind  of  natural  frost ;  she  wonders  what  people  mean  by  temptn- 
tiona,  and  defies  mankind  to  do  their  worst.  Iler  chastity  is 
engaged  in  a  constant  ordea!  or  fiery  trial  ;  Jike  good  queen 
Enima)'  the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burning 
plow  shares,  without  being  Bcorehed  or  singed  by  them. 

'  Cervir  for  Oervi,  to  adftpt  it  to  the  snbjeot  of  the  piper. — G 
'  Eniinn,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  subjected  to  this  trial, 
and  came  i,ff  iiuhiua.     V.  BajH  n  fnvorite  iiutLoi'ity  with  AJdiaun.— Q 
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It  is  not  therefore  for  tie  use  of  the  salamandor,  whether  in 
a  married  or  single  state  of  life,  that  I  design  the  following 
paper  ;  but  for  suck  females  only  as  are  made  of  flesh  and  hlood, 
and  find  themselves  suhjeet  to  human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  not  of  the  salamander 
kind,  I  would  most  earnestly  advise  them  to  observe  a  quite  dif- 
fcreut  conduct  in  their  behaVioar  ;  and  to  avoid  as  aiueh  as  possi- 
ble what  religion  oalla  temptations,  and  the  world  opportunities. 
Did  they  but  know  how  many  thousands  of  their  ses  have  been 
gradually  betrayed  from  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and  infamy  ; 
and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  begun  with  flatteries,  pro- 
testations, and  endearments,  but  ended  with  reproaches,  perjury, 
and  perfidiousness  :  they  would  shun  like  death  the  very  first 
approaches  of  one  that  might  lead  them  into  inextricable  laby- 
rinths of  guilt  and  misery.  I  must  so  far  give  up  the  cause  of 
the  male  world,  as  to  exhort  the  female  sex  in  the  language  of 
Cbamont  in  the  Orphan, 

Trnat  not  a  mnn,  via  are  by  nHtiii-e  false, 
Dissemblhig.  eiibtle,  urucl,  and  uiiGcinetunt; 
When  a  mazi  tulka  of  love,  with  oautioi,  ti'iiet  him  ; 
But  if  lie  Bweai's,  ha'li  oeitaioly  deceive  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  shall  con- 
clude it  with  a  story  which  I  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  Spanish 
of&cera,'  and  which  may  shew  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  ton 
great  familiarities  with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  being  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  prudence,  and  of  a  grave  composed  behaviour, 
determined  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  enter  npon  wed- 
lock. In  order  to  make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  hip  eye  upon 
a  young  woman  who  had  nothing  to  reconimond  her  but  her  beau- 
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ty  and  her  education,  her  parents  having  heen  reduced  to  great 
poverty  by  the  wars  which  for  some  years  have  laid  that  whole 
country  waste.  The  Caatilian  having  made  his  addresses  to  her 
and  married  her,  they  lived  together  in  perfect  happiness  for 
some  time  ;  when  at  length  the  husband's  affairs  made  it  neoea 
sary  for  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a 
great  part  of  his  estate  lay.  The  wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  to 
be  left  behind  him.  They  had  not  been  a  shipboard  above  a  day, 
when  they  unluokilj  foil  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine  pirate, 
who  carried  the  whole  company  on  shore,  and  made  them  slaves. 
The  Castilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the  same 
master ;  who  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  another,  and 
gasped  aftar  their  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant  price  for 
their  ransom.  The  Castilian,  though  he  would  rather  have  died 
ill  slavery  himself  than  have  paid  such  a  sum  as  ho  found  would 
go  uear  to  ruin  Mm,  was  so  moved  with  compassion  towards  hia  wife, 
til  it  he  ^ent  repeated  orders  to  his  frieud  in  Spain  (who  happened 
to  bo  his  nest  relation)  to  sell  hia  estate,  and  transmit  tlie  money 
tt  him  Hi8  friend,  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ransom  might 
be  made  more  reasonable,  and  jinwUling  to  sell  an  estate  which 
he  himself  had  some  prospect  of  inheriting,  formed  so  many 
delays,  that  three  whole  years  passed  away  witliout  any  thing 
1  wng  done  for  the  setting  of  them  at  liberty. 

Theie  happened  to  l»e  a  French  renegado  in  the  samo  place 
\\hpie  the  Castilian  and  hv  wife  were  kept  prisoners.  Aa  this 
tellow  had  in  tun  all  the  vivacity  of  hia  nation,  he  often  enter- 
t  lined  the  captives  with  aconnta  of  hia  own  adventurea  ;  to  which 
he  sometimes  added  a  song  or  a  dance,  or  some  other  piece  of 
mirth,  to  divert  them  duimg  their  confinement.  Hia  acquaintance 
with  the  niitnnera  of  the  Algerinea  enabled  him  likewise  to  do 
them  aever&l  good  offices  The  Castilian,  as  he  waa  one  day  in 
comeisation  with  this  renegado,  discovered  to  him  thenegligene« 
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and  treachery  of  liis  correspondent  in  Caatile,  and  at  the  same 
time  atked  Lis  advice  liow  he  should  behave  himself  in  that 
oxigenoy :  he  further  told  the  renegado,  that  he  found  it  would 
bo  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  money;  unless  he  himself  might 
go  over  to  dispose  of  his  estate.  The  renegado,  after  having  rep- 
resented to  him  that  his  Algeriiio  master  would  nover  consent 
to  his  release  upon  such  a  pretence,  at  length  contrived  a  method 
for  the  Castilian  to  make  his  escape  in  the  habit  of  a  seaman. 
The  Castilian  succeeded  m  hii  attempt ,  ind  ha-ving  sold  his  O'. 
tate,  being  afraid  lest  the  money  should  misciny  by  the  wiy,  an  1 
determining  to  perish  with  it  rather  than  lose  what  was  mm  h 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  he  letumed  himself  m  a  little  ves'.el 
that  was  going  to  Algiers  It  is  impo>!Sihle  to  desciihe  the  jny 
he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  considered  that  he  ahoul  1 
soon  see  the  wife  whcm  he  so  much  loved,  and  endear  himsclt 
more  to  her  by  this  uncommon  piece  of  generosity 

The  renegade,  during  the  huaband'a  abseDoe,  so  insinuated  hini- 
f.(ilf  into  the  graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  so  turned  her  head 
with  stories  of  gallantry,  that  she  quickly  thought  him  the  linedt 
gentleman  she  had  ever  conversed  with.  To  be  brief,  her  mind 
was  quite  alienated  from  the  honest  Castilian,  whom  she  was  taught 
to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow  unworthy  the  possession  of  so 
charming  a  creature.  She  had  been  instructed  by  the  renegade 
how  to  manage  herself  upon  his  arrival ;  so  that  she  received  him 
with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  love  and  gratitude,  and  at 
length  persuaded  him  to  trust  their  common  friend  the  renegado 
with  the  money  he  had  brought  over  for  their  ransom  ;  as  not 
i|uestioniug  but  he  would  beat  down  the  terms  of  it,  and  negoti- 
ate the  affair  more  to  their  advantage  than  they  themselves  could 
do  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence  and  followed  her  ad- 
vice. I  wish  I  could  conceal  the  se(|uel  of  this  story,  but  since  I 
cannot  I  shall  dispatch  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.      The  Cas- 
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tilian  kaving  slept  longai-  than  ordinary  tiae  nost  morniijg,  upon 
Ilia  awaliing  found  his  wife  had  lefttim  :  he  imcnediatelj  rose  and 
incLUJred  after  her,  but  was  told  that  she  was  seen  with  tho  reue- 
gado  about  break  of  day.  In  a  word,  her  lover  Laving  got  all 
tilings  ready  for  their  depai'tuie,  they  soon  made  their  escape  out 
of  the  territories  of  Algiers,  carried  away  the  money,  and  left 
tho  Castilian  in  captivity  :  who  partly  through  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  incensed  Algerino  his  master,  and  partly  through  tho  un- 
kind usage  of  his  unfaithful  wife,  died  some  few  months  aftur. 


Ko.  201.    SATURDAY,  OCIOBEE  20. 

Eollsontem  easfi  o])(iilpt,  Jleliglwnm  upSib. 
A  man  EliouU  be  rel^jiijus,  not  aupcreliUoiia. 

It  is  of  the  last  importanee  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child 
with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an 
early  tincture  of  it.  Though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a 
while  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allure- 
ments of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out  and  discovers  itself  again 
as  soon  aa  discretion,  consideration,  age,  or  misfortunes,  have 
brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be  covered  and  over- 
laid b  t  h        t     ly  qu      h  d  a  d        thered. 

A    t  t     ft  mp  h      y       lit       without  devotion, 

isa      11   HI  pi         dt    n    f        t         and  is  rather  to  be 

styl  d  ph  1      phy  tha         1  g  D       t  pens  tho  mind   to 

great  p  d  fill      t  w  th  m  hi  me  ideas  than  any 

that  a     t    I    m  t  w  tl        th  t        It  1      ence ;  and  at  the 

Bame  tmw  dgtt       th  Im         than  seusual  jili.ti 

bUVO 
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It  lias  been  observed  by  some  writers,  that  man  is  more  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animal  world  by  devotion  than  by  reason,  as 
several  brute  creatures  discover  in  their  actions  sonietliing  like  a 
faint  glimmering  of  reason,  though  they  betray  in  no  slogle  cir- 
cumstance of  their  behaviour  any  thing  that  bears  the  least  affin- 
ity to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  re- 
ligious worship,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  soul  to  fly  to  some 
superior  Being  for  succour  in  dangers  and  distresses,  the  gratitude 
'  to  an  invisible  Superintendent  which  rises  in  us  upon  receiving 
any  extraordinary  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the  acts  of  love 
and  admiration  with  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  so  wonder- 
fully transported  in  meditating  upon  the  Divine  Perfections,  and 
the  universal  concurrence  of  all  the  nations  under  heaven  in  the 
great  article  of  adoration,  plainly  shew  that  devotion,  or  religious 
worship,  must  be  the  effect  of  a  tradition  from  some  first  founder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural  light  of 
reason,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  soul 
itself.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  to  be  the  concurrent 
causes ;  but  whichever  of  them  shall  he  assigned  as  the  principle 
of  divine  worship,  it  manifestly  points  to  a  Supreme  Being  as 
the  first  author  of  it. 

I  may  take  some  other  opnf"*''nity  of  considering  those  par- 
ticular forms  and  methods  of  delation  which  are  taught  us  by 
Christianity  ;  but  shall  here  observe  into  what  errors  even  this 
divine  principle  may  sometimes  lead  na,  when  it  is  not  moder- 
ated by  that  right  reason  which  was  given  us  as  the  guide  of  all 
our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mi'^taken  devotion  may 
bctiay  us,  -jre  enthusiasm  and  superstition 

Theie  is  not  a  moie  melinrholy  object  than  a  man  who  has 
his  held  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm  A  person  that  is 
orazcd,  thrugh  with  pndi.  oi  malice,  is  a  sight  very  moitifjing  to 
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liuman  uature;  but  when  tte  distemper  arises  from  any  India 
creet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intense  an  applioiition  of  the 
mind  to  its  mistaken  duties,  it  deserves  our  compassion  in  a  more 
particular  manner  We  may  however  learn  this  leas'in  from  it 
th'it  a  nee  deiotiou  if  self  (whioli  one  woull  he  apt  to  thmk  coull 
not  bo  too  Wdrni)  may  diaordei  the  mm!  unless  its  heats  a  o 
tempeied  with  caution  anlprulenee  we  should  bo  paiticuhrly 
careful  to  keep  our  reasm  as  oojI  as  po-ssiUe  ani  tu  guard  our 
selveB  in  all  pirts  ot  lite  against  the  influence  tf  ja''aion  imigi 
nation  and  c  B^titution 

DeTotion,  when  it  doca  not.  U&4miIcL  tiie  check  i^-neahoii  is 
Terj^  apt  to  d^enerate  jiiiJfl_B!ithuBia3ra  When  the  mmd  finds 
herself  TCiy  much  inflamed  with  hor  de\otions  she  i'.  tDo  much 
raclmed  to  think  they  are  ntt  of  her  own  kindlmg  hut  hi  »n  up 
by  somethmg  divme  within  hci  If  she  md  ilges  this  tho  ».  t 
too  far  and  humouis  the  growmg  passun  she  at  Kst  flmge  litr 
self  mto  imaginary  raptures  and  ecstaciea  and  when  once  ^lo 
taneiei  herself  under  the  laflicnce  of  a  dnine  impulse  it  is  no 
wondei  if  the  slights  human  Oid  niiices  md  refu'ts  to  c  a[Iy 
with  any  estab!  shed  form  of  leli^^ion  ib  th  ukmg  htraelt  dire  tod 
b\  a  much  superior  f,ui  le 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  ot  esi,  s  m  demotion  supeistition  a 
the  excess  not  only  of  devotion  but  of  religion  in  general  ao 
cording  to  an  old  heathen  aaymg  quoted  by  Aului  Gelhtis  Tdi 
gentem  esse  oportet  Rehgtosum  nefas  ( )  A  m-in  should  be 
religious  and  not  superstitious  foi  as  that  author  telh  us  Ni^,! 
dius  ohaervtd  upon  this  p-sssa^e  tl  at  tl  e  I  itin  w  rds  which 
terminated  m  osus  generilly  in  pl>  m  jo  is  claiacters  aid  the 
having  of  any  quality  to  an  es'^e'.a 

An  entimsiost  m  religion  is  like  an  obstinate  clown  a  ujer 
stitious  man  like  an  msipid  courtiei      Li  thusiasu  has  something 
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t    f  m  dn  p      t  t         f  f  Ily      M    t     f  th  t    tb  t 

fllhtfU       1       lifEgllli  tlimt      gt 

t  f       th      asm         th    K  C  th  I         1  ^  h 

-jj      gwbdjfhldli       idl       p      ft 

Tl     R  m      C  th  1     Ch      h       m       d    d  1  b  1    t 

th     I     t      1         It  h      d   1  I   h  1 

1      d      thwldtwll  bfttd      t      dd        dd 

th  tyhht  mythl  11 

hhh        kn         tytihltkmtf  A 

Gothic  Bishup,  perhaj.?,  thouj,ht  tppt        pt       hfm 
in  Buch  particular  shoes  oi  si  pp  th      f  d   t  w     H  I 

very  decent  if  ■'uch  a  patt     fpbld      t         w       jfmd 
with  a  mitie  on  hia  he^d,  an  I  h     li     d     t    tl 

brother  Vandal,  %&  wise  m  th      th  Id  t     d         wl     h 

he  conceived  would  allude  ve  y   ptly  t         I       d       h  mj  t 
till  by  degrees  the  whole  oflihd^  tdt  [ty 

Their  snccesBors  see  the  ty      d  f    h 

ceremonies ;  but  instead  of  r  f    m    g  pe  h  p      dd     th       wh   h 
they  think  more  significant,       d  wh   h   t  k     p  th 

same  manner,  and  are  never  tbd  tfttlyb       I 

once    admitted.     I  have  see     th    p  p      ffi     t      t  St    P  t 
where,  for  two  hours  togethe    hwb       dpttg  fl 

his  different  accoutrements,  a       dgtthdff       tp        Iw 
to  aot  in  them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  ornamental 
to  human  nature,  setting  aside  the  infinite  advantages  which  arise 
from  it,  as  a  strong  steady  masculine  piety ;  but  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that  expose  us 
to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels,  and  sink  us  even  below  the 
beasts  that  perish. 
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Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  error  arising  from 
mistaten  devotion;  but,  because  refleotions  on  that  subject 
woulu  beof  no  use  to  an  English  reader,  I  shall  not  eularge  upon  it. 


No.  203.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23. 


There  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  wlioin  I  baye  rot  yet  taken 
EOtioe  of,  that  ramble  into  all  the  eornqra  of  this  great  city,  in 
order  to  seduce  auoh  unfortunate  females  as  fall  into  their  walks. 
These  abandoned  profligates  raise  up  issue  in  eyery  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  very  often,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  father  it  upon 
the  churoh-warden.  By  this  means  there  are  several  married 
men  who  have  a  little  family  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  several  bachelors  who  are  undone  by  a 
oharge  of  ciiildren. 

When  a  man  once  gives  himself  this  liberty  of  preying  at 
large,  and  living  upon  the  common,  he  finds  so  much  game  in  a 
populous  city,  that  it  is  surprising  to  consider  the  numbers  whieh 
he  sometimes  propagatea.  We  see  many  a  young  fellow  who  is 
scarce  of  ago,  that  could  lay  hia  claim  to  the  Jus  trium  liheroruni, 
or  the  privileges  which  were  granted  by  the  Eoman  laws  to  all 
such  as  were  fathers  of  three  children :  nay,  I  have  heard  a  rake, 
wlio  was  not  quite  five- and- twenty,  declare  himself  the  father  of  a 
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seventh  son,  and  very  prudently  determine  to  breed  him  up  a 
physician.  la  short,  the  town  is  full  of  those  young  patriarchs ; 
not  to  mention  several  battered  beaus,  wlio,  lite  heedless  spend- 
thrifts, that  squander  away  their  estates  before  they  are  masters 
of  them,  have  raised  up  their  whole  stock  of  children  before  mar- 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an  impudent 
libertine  that  had  a  little  smattering  of  heraldry;  and  observing 
liow  the  genealogies  of  great  families  were  often  drawn  up  in  the 
shape  of  trees,  had  taken  a  fauey  to  dispose  of  his  own  illegitimate 
issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind. 

i,  et  iDgBua, 


ISxiit  Rd  oLOlum  ramia  felieibua  ai 
Miraturqae  novas  frondes,  et  non  aua  poma. 

Viao.  Georg.  ii  80 

And  !□  ahort  space  tlie  laden  baaglis  ariae, 
With  happy  fruit  advauoing  to  tho  skies : 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  uuknown, 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

DniDEM. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own  name,  Will 
Maple,  Out  of  the  side  of  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  inser 
ed  Mary  Maple,  the  name  of  hia  unhappy  wifa  The  head  n 
adorned  with  five  huge  boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the  first  was 
written  in  capital  oharacters,  Kate  Cole,  who  braEObed  out  into 
three  sprigs,  viz.  William,  Uiehard,  and  Eebecca.  Sal  Twiford 
gave  birth  to  another  hough  that  shot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will, 
and  Prank.  The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  single  infant 
in  it,  with  a  space  left  for  a  second,  the  parent  from  whom  it 
sprung  being  near  her  time  when  the  author  took  this  ingenious 
device  into  his  head.  The  two  other  great  boughs  were  very 
plentifully  leaden  with  fruit  of  the  same  kind ;  besides  which, 
there  were  many  ornamental  branches  that  did  not  hear.     lu 
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short,  a  more  flourishing  tree  never  came  out  of  the  Herald'^ 
Office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  yennin  so  very  prolific,  is  the 
indefatigable  diligence  with  which  they  apply  themselves  to  their 
business.  A  man  docs  not  undergo  more  watchings  and  fatigues 
in  a  campaign,  than  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amour.      As  it  is 

d     1       mm        th  t   th  Y  mai    th       h  th  ir  [1 

tl  f  d    k  y  1         d  t    mak    th      pi  th 

b  Ti   V         ht        tl        th  pt        !m  t        w  th 

h  If  h    J         th  y  t      g    tfjm    th  m. 

N  th  t  f  th       m      1       t    b      dm     d  th 

th  d    t  y      d         1  Th  f    gm     t    f   Vj  11 

d  th        m     I     t  (  h    w  t     I        ywtl  M        d     } 

wh   h      full    f  h  m  f  II  Tl        m  y   t    h  t    J  tl  y 

1     rs   (     y    h    )  w  th  b  1  b  It        t  will  b       m^        hi    1 

thblkmthtmkth  ftbt  t       1        h 

mt  lifadwyh         hthm        I        wdtl 

LI     t  II  f      t    m    th  t  t    1  h  a 

'^         Itpp  I         hmtfthmfm  f 

PI  t    h  old  b    to       d  th  m     ite    th  d       th    i 

ff  t       ur  Am  1  1      t     p    jl     th 

pait      f  h      M  J    t J      1  wi         th  t    f  m 

h  b  t     t  d  th     ph  f  D    g  t       pl        m 

Sm  t        p       hth  mwtilbbtlthk        h 

b       hm    t         lib       ffi       t       1      gbtt        th     g  t 

f      Ity  t    th      1      t         f  th    f  bb 

Ithm        tmtllth  tlm      myhth       Ip      d 

f  I  w     Id  tly      h    t  th  m  t    t  k  f  th  ft 

t  t  wh  m  th  y  h         h         ht  th    w     Id  by  tl 

dir     t   m  th   1  d  t    g         th  pur  h  Id  h 

dt  mydthmm  ththpt 

Thi    IS  th    b    t    t  t  th  y  m  k    f     th        w 
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and  indeed  tlie  only  method  that  is  left  tlieiu  to  repair  their  piist 

I  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider,  whether  they  arc 
Eot  bound  in  eommon  humanitj,  as  well  as  hy  all  the  obligationa 
of  religion  and  nature,  to  mate  some  provision  for  those  whom- 
tliey  have  not  only  given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  though 
rcry  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  shamo  and  disgrace.  And  here 
[  cannot  but  take  notice  of  those  depraved  notions  which  prevail 
among  us,  and  which  must  have  taken  rise  from  our  natural  in- 
clination to  favour  a  vice  to  which  we  are  so  vory  prone,  namely, 
that  bastardy  and  ouckoldom  should  be  looked  upon  as  reproaches, 
d  th  t  th     h  m    wb    1  iy  d      t    1  wd  d  f  1    h    d 

1      UfU  nr  bl  1        th    p  h 


p    t    f    m      t} 


b  t  th 
1    ht 


I  am  one  of  tl  oae  j  0],le  who  bj  the  grneral  oj  uioa  t  the 
wuild  ari,    ounted  b  th  infam  us  and  unhijiv 

My  fathei  is  a  very  eminent  man  m  this  km^jdom  and  one 
who  bear"  conoiderable  offices  m  it  I  am  his  son  but  my  mis 
fortune  1"!  that  I  daie  not  call  him  fat!  ci  nor  he  without  shame 
own  me  as  bia  issue  I  being  illegitimate  and  therefoie  dcpiived 
of  that  endearing  tenderness  and  unp^lalleled  satisfiction  which 
a  good  man  finds  in  the  love  and  conversation  of  a  paient 
I  thei  have  I  the  op jnrtanities  to  render  him  the  dutits  uf  a 
hm  hehwng  always  ci  ned  himself  it  ijvast  i  diitan:,e  anl 
w  tl  such  supeiiority  t  wards  me  that  by  long  u^e  I  hue 
I  H  wa:.ti,d  a  timoiou&u ess  when  bctorL  him  which  hinders  me 
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from,  declaring  mj  own  neeesaities,  and  giving  him  to  uiidurstainl 
the  iiiconveniencies  I  undergo. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a  scholar,  a 
soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  business,  which  renders  me  entirely 
jincapable  of  making  provision  for  myself  witiiout  his  aasistance  ; 
and  this  creates  a  continual  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  fearing  I 
stall  in  time  want  bread ;  my  father,  if  I  may  so  call  Iiim,  giving 
me  but  very  faint  assurances  of  doing  any  thing  for  me. 

"  I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a  gentleman,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  labour  for  my  living.  I  am  in 
continual  ansicty  for  my  future  fortune,  and  under  a  great  un- 
happiness  in  losing  the  sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice  of 
my  parents ;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  otherwise  than 
as  a  monster  strangely  sprung  up  in  nature,  which  every  one  is 
ashamed  to  own. 

"  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  natural  parts,  and  by  the 
continual  reading  what  you  have  offered  the  world,  become  an 
admirer  thereof,  which  has  drawn  me  to  make  this  confession ;  at 
the  same  time  hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  shall  touch  yon  with  a 
sense  of  pity,  you  will  then  allow  me  the  favour  of  your  opinion 
thereupon  ;  as  also  what  part  I,  being  unlawfully  bom,  may  claim 
of  the  man's  affection  who  begot  me,  and  liow  far  in  your  opinion 
I  am  to  be  tbouglit  his  son,  or  he  acknowledged  aa  my  father. 
Your  sentiments  and  advice  heroin  will  be  a  great  consolation 
and  satisfaction  to, 

Sir,  your  admirer  and 

Humble  Servant.  W.  B." 
C. 
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I>flolp1mur  apeole  raitl— — — — 

Hon.    ArsPuEt-as. 
Delndea  liy  s  Booming  eiccllcTice. 

When  I  meet  with  any  vicious  character  that  is  not  geii(rally 
known,  in  order  to  prevent  its  doing  mischief,  I  draw  it  at  length, 
and  set  it  up  as  a  scarecrow ;  hy  which  means  I  do  not  only 
make  an  example  of  the  person  to  whom  it  hclongs,  but  give 
warning  to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  that  they  may  not  suffer 
by  it.  ThuSj  to  change  the  allusion,  I  have  marked  out  several 
of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life,  and  am  continually  employed 
in  discovering  those  which  are  still  concealed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  running  upon  them.  It  is  with 
this  intention  that  I  publish  the  following  letter,  wliieh  brings  to 
light  some  secrets  of  this  nature. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  There  are  none  of  your  speculations  which  I  read  over  with 
greater  delight,  than  those  which  are  designed  for  the  improve 
ment  of  our  sex.  Tou  havo  endeavoured  to  correct  our  unrea- 
sonable fears  and  superstitions,  in  your  seventh  and  twelfth 
papers  ;  our  fancy  for  equipage,  in  your  fifteenth ;  our  love  of 
puppet-shows,  in  your  thtrtj-first ;  our  notions  of  beauty,  in  your 
thirty-third ;  our  inclinations  for  romances,  ia  your  thirty- 
seventh  ;  our  passion  for  French  fopperies,  in  your  forty-fifth  ; 
our  manhood  and  party  zeal,  in  your  fifty-seventh  ;  our  abuse  of 
dancing,  in  your  sistj-sixth  and  sisty-seyenth ;  our  levity,  in 
your  hundred  and  twenty-eighth ;  our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth,  and  hundred  and  fifty  seventh ;  our 
tyranny  over  the  henpeckt,  in  your  hundred  and  seventy- sixth. 

VOL.    v.— 2]' 
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You  have  described  the  Pict  in  your  forty-first ;  the  Idol,  in 
yoar  seveuty-ttird  ;  the  Demurrer,  in  your  eighty-ninth  ;  the 
Salamander,  m  your  hundrQd  and  ninety -eighth.  You  have  like- 
wise taken  to  pieces  our  dress,  and  represented  to  us  the  extrav- 
agances we  are  often  guilty  of  in  that  particular.  You  have 
fallen  upon  our  patches,  m  your  fiftieth  and  eighty-first ;  our 
commodes,  in  your  ninety-eiglitiL ;  our  fans,  in  your  huTidred-and- 
second  ;  our  riding  habits,  in  your  hundred -and-fourth ;  our  iioop- 
petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  ;  hesides  a  great 
many  little  blemishes,  which  you  liave  touched  upon  in  jour  seve- 
ral other  papers,  and  in  tliose  many  letters  that  are  scattered  up 
and  down  your  works.  At  the  same  time  we  must  own,  that  the 
compliments  you  pay  our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  that  tliose 
very  faults  which  you  represent  in  us,  are  neither  black  in  them- 
selves, nor,  as  you  own,  imiversal  among  us.  But,  sir,  it  is  plain 
that  these  your  discourses  are  calculated  for  none  but  the 
fashionable  part  of  womankind,  and  for  the  use  of  tliose  who  are 
rather  indiscreet  than  vicious.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  pros- 
titutes in  the  lower  part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us,  and 
Fcry  well  deserve  to  fall  under  your  censure.  I  know  it  would 
debase  your  paper  too  much  to  enter  into  the  behaviour  of  these 
female  libertines ;  but  as  your'remarks  on  some  part  of  it  would 
be  a  doing  of  justice  to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honour 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  im- 
proper to  give  the  public  some  accounts  of  this  nature.  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write  you  this  letter  by  the 
behaviour  of  an  infamous  woman,  who  having  passed  her  youth 
iu  a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  is  now  one  of  those  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  seducing  others  tliat  are  younger  than 
themselves,  and  by  establishing  &  criminal  commerce  betwecu 
the  two  sexes.  Among  several  of  her  artiScea  to  get  money,  she 
frcijuently  persuades  a  vain  young  fellow,  that  such  a  woman  of 
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quftl  ty  1  1  b    t  1  tOd.Ht   entertains  a  Bei.ret  passion 

for  h  m  1  w  t  th  g  Ijut  an  opportumtj  of  reyeabng  it 
nay     h    1       g  i  to  write  letters  m  the  nime  of  a 

worn        f  fi  t    1j        w  money  of  one  of  these  foolish  Kodc 

rigo  wh  h  h  h  ft  wards  appiopiitted  to  hei  own  use 
In  th  m  t  m  tl  p  on  who  has  lent  the  nionej  ha 
thoifjht  1  dy  n  I  bl  tiont  fo  him,  who  soxiee  knon  his 
nam  d  w     d      d    t  h      ingratitude  when  he  has  been  with 

her,  th  t   1     h  t    wn  d  the  ta^oui    though  it  the  "inn,  time, 

hew      t      mh      m.        fh    lour  to  put  liei  in  iniud  of  it 

Wh  n  th  b  1  d  lagg^ge  meets  with  a  man  who  lias 
vanity  enough  to  give  ciedit  to  relation'!  of  this  nature,  she  tums 
him  to  1  yery  good  aceount,  by  repeating  praises  that  were  neyci 
Tittered,  and  deliTenng  message'!  that  were  never  sent  As  the 
house  of  this  shameless  cieature  la  fiequented  by  seveial  fortign 
era,  I  have  fietiid  of  anotliei  aitifiee,  out  of  which  she  often  wi&ls 
money  The  toieigner  ii^hs  aftei  some  Biitish  beaut/,  wliom  he 
only  knows  bj  fame  upon  whieh  she  promises,  it  he  can  b" 
secret,  to  pioeure  hun  a  meeting  The  stian^ir,  rivishcd  at  his 
good  fortune,  gives  hei  a  pie&ent,  and  m  a  little  time  la  intiodu 
oed  to  some  imaginary  title,  for  you  must  kno-n  that  thia  euiiainj, 
pmveyor  has  her  repre'eatatives,  upon  tbia  oecasion,  of  some  of 
the  finest  lidies  m  the  kingdom  By  this  moans,  as  I  am  inform 
ed,  it  IS  usual  enough  to  meet  with  a  Geiman  count  in  foreign 
countries,  that  shall  make  his  boasts  of  ftyouis  ho  has  ieGei\ed 
from  women  of  the  highest  ranks  ^ud  the  most  umblemished 
chaiacteis  Now,  ^>ir  what  safety  is  theie  for  a  woman's  reputa 
tion,  when  a  ladi  may  be  thus  prostituted  aa  it  were  by  proxy 
and  be  leputed  an  unohiste  woman,  as  the  heio  in  the  ninth 
book  ot  DryJen's  Virgil  is  looked  upon  as  a  CDward,  because  the 
phantom  which  appeared  in  his  likeness  riu  iw  ij  fiom  'iurniis  ' 
'\    Othaio— t. 
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You  may  depend  upon  wliat  I  relate  to  you  to  bo  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  praetioe  of  moro  than  ono  of  these  female  panders.  If 
you  print  this  letter,  I  may  give  you  some  further  accounts  of 
this  vicious  race  of  women. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 


I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different  subjects  to  fill  up  ii 


"  Mh.  Spectator., 
"  I  AM  a  country  clergyman,  and  liopo  you  will  lend  me  your 
aS3  stance    n  r  d  cul  ng  some  bttle  indeceuc  es  wh  ch  cannot  so 
jroperly  he  exposed  f     u  tl  e  [u  p  t 

A  w  dow  1  dy  who  straggled  th  s  summer  from  London  mto 
my  par   h  tor  the  lenefit  of  the  air  as  she  sajs  appea  a  every 
Sunday  at    hurch  w  th  many  fa  h   nable  extraTag^  c  e    t    t  e 
great  aston  shment  ot  ray  cong  egat  on 
But     h  t  ^  vea  us  the  m    t  offenci 
of  a  ng  ng  the  paalu  s       '^he  mtrod     ( 
to  the  hundredth  pK  Im     in  1  wh  1st  ^ 
old  solo  nn  t  me  of  our  foref  thers  she 


8  her  thcat  A  manner 
ih  ve  fifty  It  1  in  a  rs 
beg  n  cUi  jmji  u  tho 
1  a  £1  te    1  ftere  t  key 


a  divisions  on  the  vowela,  and  adorns  them  with  the 


iBOf 


Nioolini ;  if  she  meets  with  eke  or  aj 
metre  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  i 
c^uavering  them  half  a  minute  after  u 
the  opera. 


which  are  frequent  in  the 
are  certain  to  hear  her 
iQ  some  sprightly  airs  of 


J  to  church  music ; 


"  I  am  very  far  from  being  i 
fear  this  abuse  of  it  may  mdkemy  parish  iidieulous,  who  already 
look  on  the  sicgmg  pnilma  io  an  enter tiinment,  and  not  part  of 
their  devotion  beiidia,  I  am  apjrehensive  that  the  infection 
may  spread  ;  foi    S  june  bijueikuin,  who  by  hi'.  \oi  l,  seema  (if 
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I  may  use  the  expi  ession}  to  be  out  out  for  an  If aliati  singer,  waa 
last  Sunday  ptaotiaing  the  same  airs. 

"  I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that  she  will  plead  the  tol- 
eration, which  (as  she  fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity  in  this 
particular  ;  but  I  heg  yoa  to  acquaint  her,  that  singing  the  psalms 
in  a  different  tune  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  is  a  sort  of 
schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act. 
'■  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant,  B.  S." 

"  Mit.  Spectatou, 
"  In  your  paper  upon  temperance,'  you  prescribe  to  us  a  rule 
for  drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  following  words  : 
'  The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third 
for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.'  Now,  air, 
yon  must  knoff  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spectator  Ju  a  club 
whereof  I  am  a  member ;  when  our  president  told  ua  there 
was  certainly  an  error  in  the  print,  and  that  the  word  glass 
should  be  bottle  ;  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  of 
this  mistake,  and  to  desire  you  to  publish  the  following  errata ; 
In  the  paper  of  Saturday,  October  13,  col.  3,  line  1  ^,  for  glass 
read  bottle. 

"  YoWi,    BOBIN   GOOD-F£1.LOW.' 

I 
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Omslbns  In  teri'l^  qnm  aunt  A  Qndlbns  nsqiie 
Aiirorara  et  Gimgam,  pirnci  rtigiiosuo™  posaujit 
Vers  bona,  »tQuo  lllla  muUnni  ilivoisB,  temolA 

Enurla  ncbuli 

Juv.  Sat.  1. 1. 
Look  ronnH  the  habitable  world  lioiv  ftw 


Im  my  laKt  Siituvdaj's  paper'  I  laid  down  some  thoughts  upon 
n  jvotion  in  general,  and  stall  here  shew  what  were  the  notions  of 
tl-e  most  refined  heathens  on  this  suhjoot,  as  they  are  represented 
in  Plato's  dialogue  upon  prayer,  entitled,  '  Alcibiadcs  the  Second,' 
which  doubtless  gavo  ocoaaion  to  Juvenal's  tenth  Satire,  and  to 
the  second  Satire  of  Persius ;  as  the  last  of  these  authors  has  al- 
most transcribed  the  preceding  dialogue,  entitled,  '  Alcihiades 
the  First,'  in  his  fourth  Satire. 

The  speakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are  Socrates  and 
Alcihiades  :  and  the  substance  of  it  {when  drawn  together  out  of 
the  mttieaeies  and  digri-SBijn«}  is  follows 

Socrates  meeting  hih  puj  il  Alcihiides  ii  he  w  i'^  ^mn^  to 
hi8  devotions  and  ob'-eivmg  his  ejes  to  be  hxed  upon  the  eaith 
with  great  seriou'iness  ind  ittcntion,  tdh  him  that  he  had  ica 
son  to  be  thoughtful  on  that  oi-cision  a  i  ce  it  w  is  potaible  foi  a 
man  to  brmg  down  evilo  upon  himielf  bj  his  own  pnjeis  ind 
that  those  things  which  the  gods  oend  him  in  iu=wer  to  Iiis  ptti 
tici  s  mi|^ht  turn  to  his  destiuctiou  This.  'lajs  he  m'jy  not  only 
hdfpOQ  when  a  mm  f  lays  toi  what  he  knows  is  mischief  jus  in 
itsownnituie  is  Oedipus  im[  lored  the  gods  to  bow  dissension 
between  his  sous;  but  when  he  prays  tor  what  he  believes  would 
bi3  for  his  good,  and  against  what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  dot- 
'  Ho.  201.— a 
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riment.  This  the  pLilosopher  shews  must  necessarily  happen 
fttuong  uSj  since  most  men  are  blinded  with  ignorance,  pro judioe, 
or  passion,  whioh  hinder  them  from  seeing  sutih  things  as  are 
really  beneficial  to  tliem.  For  an  instance,  he  asks  Alcibiades, 
■yVh ether  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleased  if  that  God  to  whom 
he  was  going  to  address  himself,  should  promise  to  make  him  the 
sovereign  of  the  whole  earth?  Alcibiades  answers.  That  he  should 
doubtless  look  upon  such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favour  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates  then  asks  him,  If,  after 
receiving  tliis  groat  favour,  he  would  be  content  to  lose  his  life  ? 
or  if  he  would  receive  it  though  he  was  sure  he  would  make  an 
ill  use  of  it  ?  To  both  which  questions  Alcibiades  answers  in  the 
negative,  Socrates  then  shews  him  from  the  examples  of  others, 
how  these  might  very  probably  be  the  effects  of  such  a  blessing. 
He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed  pieces  of  ^ood  fortune,  as  that 
of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the  highest  post  in  a  government, 
are  subject  to  the  like  fatal  consequences;  which  nevertheless, 
says  he,  men  ardently  desire,  and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if 
tliey  thought  their  prayers  might  be  effectual  for  the  obtaining 
of  them. 

Having  established  this  great  point,  That  all  tbe  most  ap- 
parent blessings  in  this  life  are  obnoxious  to  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences, and  that  no  man  knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove 
to  him  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what 
manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the  model  of  his 
devotion,  a  short  prayer,  which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  the 
use  of  his  friends,  in  the  following  words  :  '  0,  Jupiter,  give  us 
those  things  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  such  things 
as  we  pray  for,  or  such  things  as  we  do  not  pray  for  ;  and  remove 
from  us  those  things  which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  such 
thing?  as  we  pray  for.' 
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In  tfle  second  place,  that  this  disciple  may  ask  sucli  tilings  as 
are  expedient  for  bim,  he  shews  him,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  suitable 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 

In  the  tkird  and  last  place,  he  informs  him,  that  the  best 
Biothods  he  could  mate  use  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 
self, and  to  render  his  prayers  acceptable,  would  bo  to  live  in  a 
constant  practice  of  his  duty  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men. 
Under  this  head  he  very  muct  recommends  a  form  of  prayer  the 
Laoedemonians  made  use  of,  in  whioh  they  petition  the  gods,  '  to 
gi^e  them  all  good  things  so  long  as  they  are  virtuous.'  Under 
this  head,  likewise,  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  of  an 
oraele  to  the  following  purpose. 

When  the  Athenians,  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
received  many  defeats  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  sent  a  message 
to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  ask  the  reason  wky  tbcy,  who 
erected  so  many  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with  such 
costly  offerings  ;  why  they,  who  had  instituted  so  many  festivals, 
and  accompanied  them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremonies ;  iu 
short,  wby  they,  who  had  slain  so  many  hecatombs  at  their  altars, 
should  be  less  successful  than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell  so 
short  of  them  in  all  these  particulars.  To  this,  says  he,  the 
oracle  made  the  following  reply  :  '  I  am  better  pleased  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Laoedemoniana,  than  with  all  the  oblations  of  the 
Greeks.'  As  this  prayer  implied  aud  encouraged  virtue  in  those 
who  made  it,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  shew  bow  the  most 
vicious  man  might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could  make  him, 
but  that  Lis  offerings  were  regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and 
his  petitions  as  blasphemies.  He  likewise  quotes  on  this  occasion 
two  verses  out  of  Homer,  in  which  the  poet  says,  that  the  scent 
of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  was  carried   up  to  heaven  by  the  winds 
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but  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  tlie  gods,  ivlio  were  displeased 
with  Priam  and  all  his  people.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remarkable.  Socrates 
baviag  deterred  Alcibiades  from  the  prayers  and  Bacrificea  which 
be  was  going  to  offer,  by  setting  forth  the  above-mentioned  diffi- 
culties of  performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds  these  words  ; 
'  We  must  therefore  wait  till  such  time  as  we  may  learn  how  to 
behave  ourselves  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men.'  But  when 
will  that  time  come,  (says  Alcibiades,)  and  who  is  it  that  will  in- 
struct us  ?  for  I  would  fain  soe  this  man,  whoever  he  is.  It  is 
one  (says  Socrates)  who  takes  oare  of  you ;  hut  as  Homer  tells 
us,'  tbat  Minerva  removed  the  mist  from  Diomedes  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  plainly  discover  both  gods  and  men;  so  the  darkness 
that  hangs  upon  your  mind  must  be  removed,  before  you  are  able 
to  discern  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.  Let  hira  remove  from 
:)  the  darkness,  and  what  else  he  pleas- 
.  to  refuse  notbing  he  shall  order  me, 
whoever  he  is,  so  that  I  may  become  the  better  man  by  it.  The 
remaining  part  of  this  dialogue  is  very  obscure  :  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  that  would  make  us  think  Socrates  hinted  at  himself, 
when  he  spoke  of  this  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the 
world ;  did  not  be  own  tbat  he  himself  was  in  this  respect  as 
much  at  a  loss,  and  in  as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Some  leamod  men  look  upon  this  conclusion  as  a  prediction 
of  our  Saviour,  or  at  least  that  Socrates,  like  the  high-priest, 
prophesied  unknowingly,  and  pointed  at  that  divine  teacher  who 
was  to  come  into  the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However  that 
may  be,  we  find  tbat  this  great  philosopher  saw,  by  the  light  of 
reason,  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  tho  divino  nature, 
to  send  a    person    into   the    world    who   should    instruct    man    . 
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kind  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  in  particular,  teach  them  Low 
to  pray. 

Whoever        d    tli       t  t      t    f  PI  t      d  pi 

will,  I  believe       t      llj   m  k      h         fl  Th  t  th     g 

founder  of  on        1  g  w  11  1  y  h       w  mpl  th 

form  of  praye    wh    kiit       litlid      pi      dd       t      lyij 
up  to  those  ml     wh    h  th    1    tt    f     t       t  d      gi,    t  d  t    tl 
great  philosoph       h  t        ttdtdpl  thkl 

tent  of  tliis  dut  w  U         f    II    tli  HI       t  1  ti    m  t 

the  proper  olj     t     f     d       t         and  t     ght   th  m  d         t 

the  third   rule    b        mt         Itaijlytl  1         tohm 

their  closets,  without  show  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship  him  iii 
Spirit  and  m  truth.  As  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  form  of 
prayer,  implored  the  gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good  things, 
so  long  as  they  were  virtuous,  we  ask,  In  particular,  '  that  our 
offences  may  be  forgiven,  as  we  forgive  those  of  others.'  If  we 
look  into  the  second  rule  which  Socrates  has  prescrihed,  namely 
That  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of  such  things 
as  are  best  for  us,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  doctriues 
of  the  Gospel,  where  we  are  taught  in  several  instances  to  regard 
those  things  as  ourses,  which  appear  as  blessings  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  esteem  those  things  as  bless- 
ings, which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  appear  as  ourses.  Thus 
in  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  uH,  we  only  pray  for  that  hap- 
piness which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  exist- 
ence, when  we  petition  the  Supreme  Being  for  '  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom,'  being  solicitous  for  no  other  temporal  blessing  but  our 
'  dally  sustenance.'  On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against  nothing 
but  sin,  and  against '  evil '  in  general,  leaving  it  with  Omnis- 
cience to  determine  what  is  really  such.  If  we  look  into  the 
first  of  Socrates  his  rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  reeomroeuds  tlie 
ftbovo-iiientloned  form  of  the  ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form  not 
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only  conipreliena»dj  but  very  much  iinpio\ed,  m  tlic  pptitinn 
■wheiein  we  prjy  to  tte  Supremf  Being  that  his  'will  may  be 
done ,  '  which  is  of  the  same  force  with  that  foim  whi(,ii  out 
Saviour  useil  when  he  piajed  against  the  most  painful  iml 
most  ignominious  of  deaths  'Nevertheless  not  my  will,  hut 
thmc  Le  dune  '  This  compreheDsive  petition  is  the  most  humMe 
as  well  as  the  most  prudent,  that  can  he  offered  tip  from  the 
creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  supposes  the  Supreme  Being  wills 
nothing  but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  that  he  Ireows  bettor  than 
ourselves  what  is  so.  L. 


No.  209.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30. 


Of  earthly  goo^i  the  beat  Is  a  good  wife ; " 
A  bad,  IQe  bittBrest  curse  of  iiumnii  life. 

There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased  with,  than  those 
who  shew  hnman  nature  in  a  variety  of  views,  and  describe  the 
several  ages  of  the  world  in  their  difiercut  manners.  A  reader 
cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  his  own  times,  with  those  which  prevailed  in 
the  times  of  his  fore-fathers;  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind 
between  his  own  private  eharaoter,  and  that  of  other  persons, 
whether  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the  ages  that  went  before  him. 
The  contemplation  of  mankind  under  these  changeable  colours, 
is  apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  animate  us  to 
any  particular  virtue ;  to  make  us  pleased  or  displeased  with 
ourselves  in  the  most  proper  points,  to  clear  our  minds  of  preju 
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dice  and  prepnsaesaion,  and  rectify  that  narrowness  of  temper 
wLiah  inolines  us  to  think  amias  of  thoae  who  differ  from  our 


If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  moat  remote  ages  of  tlio 
world,  we  discover  human  natare  in  her  simplicity;  and  the 
more  we  come  downward  towards  our  own  times,  may  ohserve 
her  hiding  herself  in  artifices  and  refinements,  polished  insen- 
sihly  out  of  her  original  plainness,  and  at  length  entirely  I'^si 
under  form  and  ceremony,  and  (what  we  call)  good  bleeding 
KeaJ  the  aocotmts  of  men  and  women  as  they  are  given  us  hj 
the  most  ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  you  would 
think  you  were  reading  the  history  of  another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  are  none  which  instruct 
us  more  openly  in  the  manners  of  their  respectiye  times  in  which 
they  lived,  than  those  who  have  employed  themaelTes  in  satire, 
under  wLitdiess  soeyer  it  may  appear;  as  there  are  no  other 
authors  whooe  piovince  it  is  to  enter  so  directly  into  the  ways 
ot  men  and  set  their  miscarriages  in  so  strong  a  light. 

Simonidi.'i  a  poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is  I  think  author 
of  the  oldest  satire  that  is  now  extant ;  and,  as  some  say^  of  the 
Qist  thit  was  over  written.  This  poet  flourished  ahout  four  hnn- 
died  years  iftbr  the  siege  of  Troy  ind  shews  by  hia  way  of 
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act        weal      d  tothmfim       t       i  \      PP* 

d    p       I     d    t  f  p  t  H    tell         th  t  th 

glfmdth  Ifwm  tfth  d       dp 

]  1     wii  h  comp  Ikdf        ml       dl         t  d 

h  (  tt       g    il        1    d  d   p     t  th  m  1  ng 

h      d        h        I       dp        pi      p    d  mm  t  t!i  t 

t  t  I  h        t        1  t  d  tl         t!i  J  f    tl  f  lly       d  f     t 

w    d  f      w    d  (whi  h  1  w     Id       t  b      )    1 1      t 

ao  to  comprehend  every  out,  of  his  SLDtiments,  without  adding 
any  thing  of  my  own.  I  have  already  apologized  for  this  author's 
want  of  delicacy,  and  must  furtter  premise,  that  the  following 
satire  affects  only  some  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  and  not 
those  who  have  been  refined  by  a  polite  education,  which  was  not 
BO  common  in  the  age  of  this  poet.' 

'  In  the  beginning  God  made  tlie  souls  of  woman-hind  out  of 
different  materials,  and  in  a  separate  state  from  their  bodies. 

'  The  Eoula  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed  out  of  those 
ingredients  which  compose  a  swine.  A  woman  of  this  make  is 
ft  slut  in  her  house,  and  a  glutton  at  her  table.  She  is  uncleanly 
in  her  person,  a  slattern  in  her  dress,  and  Iier  family  is  no  better 
than  a  dung-hill. 

'  A  second  sort  of  female  soul,  was  formed  out  of  the  same 
materials  that  enter  into  the  compositiou  of  a  fox.  Such  an  one 
is  what  we  call  a  notable  discerning  woman,  who  has  an  insight 
into  every  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  species  of 
females  there  are  some  virtuous  and  some  vicious. 

'  A  third  kind  of  womea  are  made  up  of  canine  particles 

'  Sinionides  of  Amorgoa  lived,  according  to  Eusabiiie,  about  644  B.  0.  ■ 
aceording   to   Suidas,  780    (778)   B.  C.     But   Arohilouliiie    ivivs    the   first 

Arclillochnm  prnjirio  rablsa  innsvit  iambo. 
V.  Hor.  Ai^B  Tuet.  v.  79,  nnd  Mutthiie'e  Historj  of  Gr.  nnd  Rom.  Lit.— S. 
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These  are  wLat  wo  commonly  call  Spolda,  who  imitate  tho  ani 
mala  out  of  whith  they  w^re  taken,  that  are  always  busy  and 
barking,  tKat  snarl  at  oyery  one  who  comes  in  their  "way,  and  live 
in  perpetual  clamour. 

'  The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made  out  of  the  earth. 
These  are  your  aluggarda,  who  pass  away  their  time  in  indolence 
and  ignorauM,  hover  o¥ev  the  fire  a  whole  winter,  and  apply 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  no  kind  of  business  but  eating. 

'  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made  out  of  the  sea. 
These  are  women  of  variable  uneven  tempers,  sometimes  all 
Btorm  and  t«mpcst,  sometimes  all  calm  and  sunshine.  The 
stranger  who  tees  one  of  these  in  her  smilfS  and  smoothness, 
would  cry  her  up  for  a  roiracle  of  good  humour ;  but  on  a  sudden 
her  looks  and  words  are  changed,  she  is  nothing  but  fury  and 
outrage,  noiae  and  hurricane. 

'  The  sixth  species  were  made  up  of  the  iogredicnts  which 
compose  an  ass,  or  a  beast  of  burden.  These  are  naturally 
exceeding  slothful,  but  upon  the  husband's  exerting  his  aijtbtir- 
ity,  will  live  upon  hard  fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  please  him. 
They  are  however  far  from  being  averse  to  venereal  pleasure,  and 
seldom  refuse  a  male  companion. 

'  The  eat  furnished  materials  for  a  seventL.  species  of  women 
who  are  of  a  melancholy,  froward,  unamiable  nature,  and  so  re 
pugnant  to  the  offers  of  love,  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  their 
husband  when  he  approaches  them  with  conjugal  endearments. 
This  species  of  women  are  likewise  subject  to  little  thefts,  cheats, 
and  pilfevings. 

'  The  mare  with  a  flowing  name,  which  was  never  broke  to  any 
servile  toil  and  labour,  composed  an  eighth  species  of  women. 
These  are  they  who  have  little  regard  for  their  huabands,  who 
pass  away  their  time  in  dressing,  bathing,  and  perfuming ;  who 
throw  their  hair  into  the  nicest  curia,  and  trick  it  up  with  the 
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fairest  flowers  and  garlands.  A  woman  of  this  species  is  a  very 
pretty  thing  for  a  stranger  to  look  upon,  bat  very  detrimental  to 
the  owner,  unless  it  be  a  king  or  prince  who  takes  a  fancy  to  sncli 

'  The  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken  out  of  the  ape. 
These  are  Bueh  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have  no- 
thing beautiful  in  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  detract  from  or 
ridicule  every  thing  which  appears  so  in  others, 

'  The  tenth,  and  last  species  of  women,  were  made  out  of  the 
bee :  and  happy  is  the  man  who  gets  such  an  one  for  his  wife. 
She  is  altogether  faultless  and  nnblanieable ;  her  family  flonrishes 
and  improves  by  her  good  management.  She  loves  her  husband, 
and  is  beloved  by  hira.  She  brings  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and 
virtuous  children.  She  distinguishes  herself  among  her  ses.  She 
is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never  sits  among  the  loose  tribe 
of  women,  nor  passes  away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton  dis- 
courses. She  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  the  best  wife 
tlat  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man.' 

I  shall  conclude  these  Iambics  with  the  motto  of  this  paper 
which  is  a  fragment  of  the  same  author  i  '  A  man  cannot  possess 
any  thing  that  is  better  than  a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing  that  is 
worse  than  a  bad  one.' 

As  the  poet  has  shewn  a  great  penetration  in  this  diversity 
of  female  characters,  he  has  avoided  the  fault  which  Juvenal  and 
Monsieur  Boileau  are  guilty  of,  the  former  in  his  sixth,  and  tlie 
Other  in  his  last  satire,  where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to  the  valuable  part  of 
it.  Such  levelling  satires  are  of  no  use  to  the  world,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  French  author  ahovemen 
tioned,  who  was  a  man  of  exq^uisite  judgment  and  a  lover  of  vir 
tue,  could  think  human  nature  a  proper  subject  for  satire  in 
another  of  his  celebrated  pieces,  which  is  called  '  The  Satire 
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upon  Man.  WLat  vice  or  frailty  can  a  diaeourse  correct,  ■wLich 
censures  the  wtole  species  alike,  and  endeavours  to  shew  by  some 
Buporficial  strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes  arc  the  more  eseeUent  crea^ 
tures  of  the  two  ?  A  satire  should  ezpose  nothing  bat  what  ia 
corrigible,  and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects;  of  it,  L. 


No.  211.    THURSDAY,  NOYEMBTCR  1. 

nctb  mFmlDerit  nnsJdCBri  Fabulla. 

PBSiB.  L.  t.  Prol. 
Let  It  1)4  remonib^r'd  that  wb  sport  In  AibLed  BtorJOB. 

Having  lately  translated  the  fragment  of  an  old  poet,  which 
describes  womaoltind  under  several  characters,  and  supposes  them 
to  have  drawn  their  difierent  manners  and  dispositions  from  those 
animals  and  elements  out  of  which  he  tells  na  they  were  com- 
pounded ;  I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  the  ses  their  revenge,  by 
laying  together  in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  characters 
which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and  shewing  the  difi'erent  ingre- 
dients that  go  to  the  makingupof  such  difi'erent  humours  and  con- 
stitutions. Horace  has  a  thought  wbich  is  something  akin  to 
this,  when,  in  order  to  exoifse  himself  to  his  mistress,  for  an  in- 
vective which  he  had  written  against  her,  and  to  aceount  for  that 
unreasonable  fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often  transport- 
ed, he  tells  us,  that  when  Prometheus  made  his  man  of  clay,  in 
the  kneading  up  of  the  heart  he  seasoned  it  with  some  furioua 
particles  of  the  lion.'     But  upon  turning  this  plan  to  and  fro  in 

'  L.  i  18.     Thus  traDslatod  by  Mr.  Duaoombe. 
To  mould  the  oliy  and  feahion  man, 
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mj  thouglits,  I  oliscrved  ao  many  uuaceoun tabic  iiuiiioiirs  in  man, 
that  I  did  not  Itnow  out  of  wliat  auiitials  to  fetch  them.  Male 
soula  are  diversified  with,  ao  many  oharactera,  that  the  world  has 
not  variety  of  materiala  sufficient  to  furnish  out  their  different 
tempers  and  iocliuations.  The  creation,  with  all  ita  animals  and 
elements,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  supply  their  several  extra- 
vagances. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  thought  of  Simdnides,  I 
shall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of  women 
from  the  doctrine  of  pre- existence,  some  of  tlie  ancient  philoso- 
phers have  in  a  manner,  satirized  the  vicious  part  of  the  human 
species  in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the  aoul'a  post  existence,  if  I 
may  so  call  it ;  and  that  as  Simonides  describes  brutes  entering 
into  the  composition  of  women,  others  have  represented  human 
souls  as  entering  into  brutes.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  whieh  supposes  that  humaa  aouis,  upon 
their  leaving  the  body,  become  the  soula  of  such  kinds  of  brutes 
as  they  most  resemble  in  their  manners ;  or  to  give  an  account  of 
it,  aa  Mr.  Dryden  has  described  it  in  his  translation  of  Pythagoras 
his  apceet  in  the  fifteenth  hook  of  Ovid,  where  that  philosopher 
dissuades  his  hearers  from  eating  flesh. 

Tliiia  all  things  are  but  altei-'a,  nothing  dies, 
And  here  and  thera  th'  nnbodj'd  spirit  flies, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  siekucBs  diepossees'd, 
And  Iw^es  where  it  lights,  in  bh'd  or  beast, 
Or  haauts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
Aad  actuates  those  aeoording  to  (heir  kind ; 

The  Hoal  ia  sUll  the  same,  the  figure  only  kst. 
Then  let  not  pietj  be  pnt  to  fliglit, 
To  please  the  taste  of  glnttou-appetitc ; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dweil, 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expsl ; 
AVith  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  fmm  a  beitst  dislodge  a  brother's  mind,  — V.  239,  A& 
vo]..    v.— 23 
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Plato  in  tlie  vision  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  whieli  I  may  pos 
Bibly  make  the  subject  of  a  future  speculation,  records  some  beauti- 
ful transmigrations ;  as  that  the  sou!  of  Orpheus,  who  was  musical, 
melaneholj,  and  a  womanliater,  entered  into  a  swan ;  the  soul  of 
Ajax,  wliieh  was  all  wratli  and  fierceness,  into  a  lion ;  the  soul  of 
AgamemuoQ,  that  was  rapacious  and  imperial,  into  an  eagle  ;  and 
the  soul  of  Thersites,  who  was  a  mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a 


Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies,"  has 
touched  upon  this  doctrine  with  great  humour. 

Thus  Aristotle's  soul,  of  all  that  was. 
May  now  ba  damu'd  to  animate  an  aee; 
Or  in  this  very  house,  for  ought  we  know, 
[b  doing  painful  penance  in  same  beau. 

i  shall  fill  np  this  paper  with  some  letters,  which  mj  last 
Tuesday's  speculation  has  produced.  My  following  eorrespoud- 
ents  will  shew,  what  I  there  observed,  that  the  speculation  of 
that  day  affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  ses, 

Fnnii  my  house  in  the  Strand,  October  30,  1711. 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 
"  Upon  reading  your  Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by  several  symp- 
toms m  my  constitution,  that  I  am  a  bee.  My  shop,  or  if  you 
please  to  call  it  so,  my  cell,  is  In  that  great  hive  of  females  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  New  Exchange ;  where  I  am  daily  em- 
ployed in  gathering  together  a  little  stocit  of  gain  from  the  finest 
flowers  about  the  town ;  I  mean  the  ladies  and  the  heaus,  I  have 
a  numerous  swarm  of  ehildron,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  education 
I  am  able  :  but,  sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  drone, 
who  Uvea  upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any  thing  into  the 
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oommOD  stock.  Now,  air,  as  on  ,the  one  hand  I  take  care  Dot  to 
behave  myself  towards  him  like  a  wasp,  so  likewise  I  would  not 
have  him  look  upon  me  as  a  humble  bee;  for  which  reason  I  do 
all  I  can  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  daj,  and 
frec[uently  represent  to  tlm  the  fatal  effects  his  sloth  and  negli- 
gence may  bring  upon  us  in  our  old  age.  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  join  with  me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occasion,  and  you 
will  for  ever  oblige 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 


Ficcadllly,  Octobers,  1711. 

"  Sir, 
"  I  AM  joined  in  wedlock,  for  my  sins,  to  one  of  those  fillies 
who  are  described  in  tlie  old  poet  with  that  hard  name  yon  gave 
us  the  other  day.  She  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as 
Bilk  :  but,  sir,  she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and  almost 
ruins  me  in  ribbons.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft 
man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking  by  her  laziness  and  espensiveness. 
Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  your  nest  paper,  whether  I  may  not 
expect  of  her  so  nmeh  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and 
curry  her  hide  in  case  of  refusal. 

"  Yoiir  loving  friend, 

"  Babnaby  Brittle." 

Cka.psids,  October  80. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  I  AM  mightily  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the  cat,  be  so  kind 
ttB  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 

"  Yours  till  death, 

JOSIAH   HeNPECK." 

"  P.  S.     You  must  know  I  am  married  to  a  Grimalkin." 
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Wajiping,  C  Jlober  Zl,  1711. 

"  Ever  since  your  Spectator  of  Tuesday  last  oamc  into  our 
family,  my  husband  is  pleased  to  call  mo  his  Oceana,  because  tl:e 
fuolish  old  poet  that  you  have  translated,  says,  That  the  souls  of 
some  women  are  made  of  sea-water.  This,  it  seems,  has  encou- 
raged my  sauee-box  to  be  witty  upon  me.  When  I  am  angry,  he 
cries,  Pr'yttee,  my  dear,  '  be  calm ; '  when  I  chide  one  of  my  ser- 
vauts,  pr'jthe  child,  '  do  not  bluster.'  He  had  the  impudence 
nbout  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a  seafaring  man,  and 
must  expect  to  divide  his  life  between  '  storm  and  sunshine.' 
When  I  bestir  myself  with  any  spirit  in  my  family,  it  is  'high 
sea '  in  his  house ;  and  when  I  sit  still  without  doing  any  thing, 
his  affairs  forsooth  are  '  wind-bound.'  Whou  I  ask  him  whether 
it  rains,  he  makes  answer,  it  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  '  fai"r 
weather  '  within  doors.  In  short,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind 
freely  to  him,  but  I  cither  '  swell '  or  '  rage,'  or  do  something  that 
is  not  fit  for  a  eivll  woman  to  hear.  Pray  Mr.  Spectator,  since 
you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women,  let  us  know  what  materials 
your  wife  is  made  of,  if  you  have  one."  I  suppose  you  would 
make  us  a  parcel  of  poor-spirited  tame  insipid  creatures  ;  but, 
sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  wo  have  as  good  passions  in  us  as 
yourself,  and  that  a  woman  was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop, 
"  Martha  Tempest."  L. 

'  Steele  seems  to  have  thought  his  wife  a  Bee,  hut  aha  was  cartiiinly  of 
the  Grimalliin  Eimilj.  V.  Steele's  Letters,  vol.  i.  ubigtie.  Addison's  waa 
un  Oceana,  but  he  was  at  this  time  unmarried,  and  jrobiibly  would  have 
lived  longer  if  he  had  continued  so, — C. 
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It  is  the  great  art  and  seoret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
direct  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  thing  we  do  may  turn 
to  account  at  that  great  day,  when  every  thing  we  have  doae  will 
be  set  before  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full  weight,  we  may 
cast  all  our  actions  ander  the  division  of  such  as  are  in  them- 
Beives  either  good,  evil,  or  indifferent.  If  we  divide  our  inten- 
tions after  tho  same  manner,  and  consider  them  with  regard  to 
our  actions,  we  may  discover  that  great  art  and  secret  of  religion 
which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  action,  gives  it  its  proper 
force  and  efficacy  ;  joined  to  an  evil  action,  extenuates  its  malig- 
nity, and  in  some  cases,  may  take  it  wholly  away  ;  and  joined  to 
an  indifferent  action,  turns  it  to  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious 
as  far  as  human  aetions  can  he  so. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same  manner  the  influ- 
ence of  an  evil  intention  upon  our  actions.  An  evil  intention 
perverts  tlie  best  of  actions,  and  makes  them  in  reality  what  tho 
fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of  zeal  have  termed  the  virtues  of  the 
heathen  world,  so  many  '  shining  sins.' '  It  destroys  the  iniio 
cence  of  an  indifferent  action,  and  gives  aa  evil  action  all  possi- 
ble blackness  and  horror,  or  in  the  emphatical  language  of  saorod 
Writ,  makes  '  sin  exceeding  sinful.' 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of  an  indiffereni 
'  SplenJida  pecoata. — C. 
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intention,  we  sLall  find  that  it  destroys  tlie  merit  of  a  good 
action ;  abates,  but  never  takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evQ 
action  ;  and  leaves  an  indifferent  action  in  its  natural  state  of  in- 
difference. ' 

It  is  therefore  of  unspealcahle  advantage  to  possess  our  minds 
with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  act  o  ?  at  s  ne  laudable  end  wl  ether  it  bo  the  glory 
of  our  Mater,  tl  e  good  of  mank  nd  or  the  benefit  of  our  own 
Bouls. 

'  This  is  a  s  rt  of  th  ft  or  g  i  1  u  lanlrj  n  moral  life,  wiiich 
does  not  throw  a  vay  any  ^le  act  on  but  akes  every  one  go 
as  far  it  can.  It  mult  pi  e  the  means  f  s  1  at  on,  increases  the 
number  of  our  v  rtues  and  1  m  n  shes  that  of  o  r  vioes. 

There  13  '50  eti  a^  very  levout,  though  not  so  solid,  in 
\costi  a  answer  to  Lmiboieh  who  objects  to  him  the  multiplieity 
ot  ceiemonies  m  the  Jewish  rel  gion  ts  washings,  dresses,  mej.ts, 
puigatious  and  thi  1  ho  The  reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon 
this  occa'5ion  is  to  the  be''t  of  my  lemembrunee,  as  fidlows: 
There  arc  not  duties  tnough  (sajs  he)  in  the  essential  parts  of 
the  law  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time,  place,  and 
person,  are  requisite,  before  you  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
a  moral  virtue  into  practice.  We  have  therefore,  says  he,  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  made  many  things,  which  are 
in  themselves  indifierent,  a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may 
have  more  occasion  of  shewing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the 
eircumstances  of  life  be  doing  something  to  please  him. 

Monsieur  St.  Evremont  has  endeavoured  to  palliate  the 
superstitions  of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  with  the  same  kind 
of  apology,  where  he  pretends  to  consider  the  different  spirit  of 
the  papists  and  the  oalvinists,  as  to  the  great  points  wherein  they 
disagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are  actuated  by  love,  and 
the  other  by  fear  ;  and  that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and 
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devotion  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  former ,  seem  par- 
ticularly careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may  possibly  pleaac 
him,  and  the  other  to  ahstain  from  every  thing  that  may  possibly 
displease  liim. 

But  notwithatatiding  this  plausible  reason  with  which  both  the 

Jew  and  the  Roman  Catholic  would  excuse  their  respective  auper- 
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the  dictates  of  reason,  suitable  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to 
the  particular  station  in  which  Providence  has  plaeed  him.  He 
lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  divine  presenee,  regards  himself 
as  acting,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the  observa- 
tion and  inspectiou  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions 
and  all  his  thoughts,  who  knows  his '  down  sitting  and  his  upri- 
sing, who  is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and  spieth  out 
all  his  ways.'  In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of  Lis  Judge 
is  always  upou  him,  and  in  every  action  he  refleota  that  be  is 
doing  what  is  commanded  or  allowed  by  Him,  who  will  hereafter 
either  reward  or  punish  it.  This  was  the  obaraoter  of  those  boly 
men  of  old,  who  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  scripture,  are  said  to 
have  '  walked  with  God.' 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  morality,  I  generally 
consider  bow  I  may  recommend  the  particular  virtue  which  I 
treat  ofj  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens ;  by 
that  means,  if  possible,  to  shame  those  who  have  greater  advan- 
tages of  knowing  their  duty,  and  therefore  greater  obligations  to 
perform  it,  into  a  better  eourse  of  life :  besides  that,  many  among 
us  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer  bearing  to  a  pagan 
philosopher,  than  to  a  christian  writer 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of  this  excellent  frame 
of  miud  iQ  a  speech  of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus. 
This  great  philosopher  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before 
the  draught  of  poison  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining  his 
friends  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  baa  these 
words  ;  '  Whothcr  or  no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
not;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my 
endeavour  to  please  him,  and  I  have  a  good  hope  that  this  my 
endeavour  will  be  accepted  by  him.'  We  find  ia  these  words  of 
that  great  man,  the  habitual  good  intention  which  I  mould  hero 
inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  philosopher  always  acted. 
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I  sbali  only  add,  that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  lantigotted  Roman 
Catholic,  was  so  much  transported  with  this  passage  of  Socrates, 
that  ho  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  saiut,  and 
desiring  him  to  pray  for  him  ;  or  as  that  ingenious  and  learned 
writer  has  expressed  himself  in  a  much  more  lively  manner 
'  When  I  reflect  on  such  a  speech  pronounced  hy  such  a  person, 
I  can  scarce  forhear  crying  out,  Sancte  Socrates,  ora  -pro  nobis. 
0,  holy  Socra.tes,  pray  for  us.'  !•■ 


No.  215.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  G. 


Ovid.  DePontoitij.  47. 


1  human  aoul  without  education,  like  marWe  in 
tlie  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  till  the 
skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  tlie  colours,  maiea  the  surface 
shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that 
runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  lateut 
virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able 
to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  soon 
upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain 
his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  statnaiy 
only    clears    away    the    superfluous    matter,    and    removes    tho 
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rubbish  Tlie  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it. 
What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  educatioa  ia  to, an  human 
soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good, 
or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which 
a  proper  edaeation  might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to 
light.  I  am,  therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts 
of  savage  nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  which 
are  wild  and  uncultivated ;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierce- 
ness, resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sul- 
lenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  different 
kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified  and 
swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  negrocB,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang 
themselves  upon  the  nest  tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  our 
American  plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity, 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  miglit 
not  that  savage  greatness  of  soal,  which  appears  in  these  poor 
wretches,  on  many  occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  culti- 
vated T  And  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt 
with  wbieh  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species,  that  we  should  not 
put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity,  that  we  should 
only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them;  nay, 
that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the  pros- 
pect' of  happiness  in  another  world,  as  well  as  io  this,  and  deny 
them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining 
it? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing a  story  which  I  have  lately  heard,  and  which  is  so  well 
attested,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
it :  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tragedy  that  passed  about  twelve 
y.'arsagtat  St.  Christopher's, one  of  our  British  Leeward  lel^iids. 
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The  negroes  who  were  concerned  in  it,  wcro  all  of  thoin  the  slaves 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman,  among  his  negroes,  had  a  young  woman,  who 
waa  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her 
own  complexion.  He  had  at  the  same  time  two  young  fellows, 
who  were  likewise  negroes  and  slaves,  remarkable  for  the  comeli- 
ness of  their  persjHs  and  for  the  friend=hij  which  they  bojt  to 
one  another  It  unfortun  itely  hifpened  t!  at  both  of  them  fell 
in  love  with  the  female  negroL  ihove  mentioned  who  would  1  avo 
been  very  gliJ  to  have  tiken  either  ot  them  for  her  husband  pro 
vided  tliej  could  igiee  between  themsplret,  which  alioull  he  the 
man  But  they  weie  both  so  pa^i  onately  in  love  with  hei,  that 
neithei  of  them  could  thmk  of  o'^"^g  hei  np  to  Ins  rival  and  at 
the  same  time  were  so  tiue  to  one  another  that  neither  of  them 
would  think  f  gaming  her  without  hiB  fiiend  a  consent  The 
torments  of  these  two  lovers  were  the  discnurse  of  the  famil}  to 
which  they  belonged  who  could  not  forbcir  ob'ierMng  the  striiige 
complication  of  passions  which  pciplesed  the  hciits  of  the  pcoi 
negiots  that  often  diojped  expressions  of  the  uneJS  i  ess  they 
underwent,  and  h  w  imj.  jssible  it  was  f  jr  eittei  u£  them  e\ei  t  j 
be  hipp3 

Atter  a  long  struggle  between  love  and  friendship,  truth  and 
jealousy,  they  one  day  took  a  walk  together  intfl  a  wood,  carrying 
their  mistress  along  with  them  ;  where,  after  abundance  of  lam- 
entations, they  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  she  immediate- 
ly died.  A  slave,  who  was  at  Lis  work,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  this  astonishing  piece  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying  person,  ran  to  see  what  was  the  occasion 
of  them,  He  there  discovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  each  side  of  her  kissing  the 
doadooipse,  weeping  over  it,  and  beating  their  breasts  m  the  utmost 
agonies  of  grief  and  despair.     He  immediately  ran  lo  the  English 
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family  with  tie  news  of  what  he  had  seen  ;  who  upon  coming  to 
tLe  place,  saw  the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  negroes  expiring  hy 
her  with  wounds  they  had  given  themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  barbarity,  what  strange 
disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are 
not  regulated  by  virtue,  and  disciplined  hy  reason.  Though  the 
action  which  I  have  recited  is  in  itself  full  of  guilt  and  horror, 
it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  which  might  have  produced 
very  noble  fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided  by  a  suitable 
education . 

It  is,  therefore,  an  unspeaiable  blessing  to  be  born  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in  these  parts,  several  poor 
uninatrueted  persona,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of 
those  nations  of  whiijh  I  have  been  here  speaking ;  as  those  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise  above 
one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For,  to 
return  to  our  statue  in  the  bloek  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes 
only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  just 
sketched  into  an  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  a])pear- 
ing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we  find  the 
figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with  any 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidiae  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 

Discourses  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon  human  nature, 
are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  minds, 
and  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  re- 
c  ur  s    1        t     f  th         e,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which 

n  tu    Uy    1  t    it    m       I  h  ve  all  along  profcst  myself  in  this 

pp  jmt  fth  gt  ends  :  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
Idfndytdy  t  bute  something  to  the  polishing  of 
men  s  n  nd      at  lea  t     y  d  s  t,n  is  Igudablej  whatever  the  exocu- 
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tion  may  be.  I  must  confess  I  am  not  a  little  eocouraged  in  it 
by  many  letters  which  I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  la  appro- 
bation of  my  endeavours;  and  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  my  thanks  to  tliose  who  write  them,  and  excusing  my- 
self for  not  inserting  several  of  them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am 
sensible  would  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should  I 
publish  the  praises  which  are  so  well  penned,  they  would  do 
honour  to  the  persons  wlio  write  them ;  but  my  publishing  of 
them  would,  I  fear,  be  a  sufficient  instance  to  the  world,  that  I 
did  not  deserve  them.  0. 


No.  219.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10. 


Therk  are  but  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  tbe  nat  m  or  countiy  where  tln,y  live  and  of 
growing  couaideiible  amooj,  th  se  with  whom  they  converse 
Thoro  IS  a  kind  of  grandeur  anl  rLspoct  which  the  meanest  and 
most  insignificant  pait  f  mankind  endLavour  to  pioouie  m  the 
little  circle  of  their  frienls  and  aequa  utance  The  poorest 
mechanic  nay  the  man  who  In  es  ipon  con  men  ilms  gets  hira 
his  set  of  admirers  and  delij^hta  in  that  superioritj  which  he 
eu]0\3  over  those  who  aie  in  some  respects  beneath  him  This 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man  mi|^ht  moth  nl  a 
reoeive  a  very  happy  turn  and  if  it  were  lightly  diiectel  con 
tribute  as  much  to  a  person's  advantage,  as  it  generally  does  to 
his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
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ithloli  IL  t        ttii  hwt  Ihllttlm 

down  a.ljli  dtmwthtbgtthp         t 

connect       m  th  1      tli  in 

All      p  ty      ct  p  tl    t         m  li 

anotlie     myb        d      dtoth         t  fqUywhh 

eidered    1 1  tL      th  t     f  t    t         hi  m    d      Th 

first  is  th  t  wh    h  t         h    th  t  1  h  d      fh 

most  f  t  d  wh  t  w  th    1      t     11 

own  of       y    t  tl      th       k    d      f  ^    Ity      I        1  t     th 

body,  <iu<  1       aa        t    m  h    1th     t      gth        b      tj     wh   h 
nearer  t  dm  ptf  Iththfm 

Quality  as  t       -^  d    th     m     1  h       t  f    m  kn  wl  dg 

virtue        d       th  t    h    h  t    1  to  dm  t 

matelj       t  d  w  th      th        th      f  th     th     tw 

The  quality  of  fortuoe,  though  a  man  has  less  reason  to  value 
himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the 
kind  of  quality  which  makes  the  moat  shining  figure  in  the  eye 
of  the  world. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour,  we  g-enexally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particu- 
lar merit  that  should  recommend  mon  to  the  high  stations  which 
they  possess.  Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  Pope ;  majesty  to 
Kings;  serenity  or  mildness  of  temper  to  Princes;  excellence  or 
perfeotion  to  Ambassadors ;  grace  to  Archbishops ;  honour  to 
Peers  ;  worship  or  venerable  behaviour  to  Magistrates  ;  rever- 
ence, which  is  of  the  same  import  as  the  former,  to  the  inferior 
Clergj. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such  attributes  of  honour 
110  gcneiiUy  oorrespondent  with  the  virtues  of  that  person  to 
whjm  they  aie  applied;  but  in  the  descendants  they  are  too 
often  the  mirkh  lathei  of  grandeur  than   of  merit.      The   stamp 
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and  (lenoiiiiTiatiou  still  continues,  but  tlie  mtrinsic  value  is  fre- 
quently  lost. 

Tke  death-bed  shews  the  emptiness  of  titles  in  a  true  ligtt 
A  poor  dispirited  sinner  lies  trembling  under  the  apprehensions 
of  the  state  he  is  entering  on;  and  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant, 
how  his  Holiness  does  ?  Another  hears  himself  addressed  to 
under  the  title  of  Highness  or  Eseellenoy,  who  lies  under  sitcli 
mean  ciroumstances  of  mortality  as  are  the  disgrace  of  human 
nature.  Titles  at  sueh  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and  mock- 
ery than  respect. 

Tho  truth  of  it  is,  honours  aro  in  this  world  under  no  regula- 
tion; true  quality  is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice 
triumphant.  The  last  day  will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign 
to  every  one  a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character ; 
ranks  will  be  then  adjusted,  and  precedency  set  right, 

Mcthinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  advance  our- 
selves in  another  world,  at  least  to  preserve  our  post  in  it,  and 
outshine  our  inferiors  in  virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  bo  put 
above  us  in  a  state  which  is  to  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 

Men  in  scripture  are  called  '  strangers  and  sojourners  upon 
earth,'  and  life  a  '  pilgrimage.'  Several  hoathon,  as  well  as 
Christian  authors,  under  the  same  kind  of  metaphor,  have  repre- 
sented the  world  as  an  inn,  which  was  only  designed  to  furnish 
us  with  accommodations  in  this  our  passage.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  up  our  rest  before  we  come  to  our 
journey's  end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  tho  reception  we 
shall  there  meet  with,  than  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  little  con- 
veniences and  advantages  which  we  enjoy  one  above  anotiicr  in 
the  way  to  it. 

Epiotetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusion,  which  is 
very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  proper  to  incline  us  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  post  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us.     '  We  are 
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here  (says  he) as  in  a  theatre, where  everyone  has  a  part  allotted 
to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  apoo  a  man  is,  to  act  his  part 
in  perfection.  We  may,  indeed,  say,  that  our  part  does  not  suit 
us,  and  that  we  could  aet  another  hotter.  But  this  (says  the 
philosopher)  is  not  our  husiness.  All  that  we  are  concerned  in 
is,  to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it  be  an  improper 
one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in  Him  who  has  '  cast '  our  seve- 
ral parts,  and  is  the  great  disposer  of  the  drama.' 

The  part  which  was  acted  by  this  philosopher  himself  was 
but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  he  lived  and  died  a  slave.  His 
motive  to  contentment  in  this  particular  receives  a  very  great 
enforcement  from  the  ihove  mentioneci  onsi  leration,  if  we  re- 
member that  our  parts  n  the  oti  er  wot  Id  will  1  l  '  new  cast,'  and 
that  mankind  will  be  there  ranged  m  different  stations  of  superi- 
ority and  pie  eminence  m  proporti  n  it  thty  have  here  esoelled 
one  anothei  m  virtue,  lad  performed  in  tlieu  several  posts  of 
life,  the  duties  which  beloi  g  to  them 

There  are  many  beantitul  pxssages  m  tht,  1  ttlo  apochryphal 
hook,  entitled,  '  The  Wislom  of  Solomon  to  set  forth  the 
vanity  of  honor,  and  tl  c  hho  temporal  blessings  which  arc  in  so 
great  repute  among  men  ind  to  comfort  tho^o  who  have  not  the 
possession  of  them.  It  represent"  m  very  wai  n  and  noble  terms 
this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other  world,  and  the 
great  surprise  which  it  wil  pro  luce  among  those  who  are  his 
superiors  in  this.  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great 
boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted  him,  and  made 
no  account  of  his  labours.  When  they  see  it,  they  shall  be 
troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at  the  strange- 
ness of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond  all  that  they  looked  for 
And  they  repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say 
within  themselves,  This  was  he  whom  wo  had  some  time  in  deri- 


1  V.  Epietpt.  EiifiliiriiJ.     Cap.  23.— a 
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sion,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted  liis  life 
madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without  honoui-.  How  is  he  nura 
bered  among  the  children  of  GEod,  and  his  lot  ia  among  the 
sants 

It  the  reader  would  see  the  de^crij  tion  of  a !  f  that  js  i  i-^Hcd 
awiy  in  \anitj  ^nd  amon^j  the  'ihadows  of  pomp  and  gre  tue  s 
he  miy  see  it  'very  finely  drawn  in  the  same  pla(,e  In  the  u  ean 
time  sime  it  is  neceeaaiy  in  the  pre&ent  i, Destitution  of  tl  ^ 
that  order  and  dihtmction  should  be  kejt  uj  in  tlie  wj  11  it, 
ahoull  be  hippj  il  those  who  enj  y  the  upper  ttitoui  i  it 
wjull  endoaTour  to  aarpass  otheis  in  \  rtie  as  iniit,li  la  in  i  k 
•ind  by  their  humanity  ind  cond  sci,nsi  n  make  their  Buptrioritj 
eisy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  benf  ath  them  anl  f  on 
the  i^ntrary  those  who  are  in  the  meaner  posts  of  life  would 
con  iei  how  thoy  n  ay  better  their  condit  on  hereatt  i  inl  by 
a  jU6t  li'fcr  nee  and  submis?  nv  to  the  r  s  iptr  ora  mile  tl  em 
b  pp(  m  those  blei'  ngi  with  wh  k  Pio\ideiice  lai>  tl  i^l  t  til 
to  di  tinguiah  them  C 


No.  221.    TDESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13. 


WiiEN  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  it  ia  my  method 
to  consider  which  of  the  ancient  authors  have  touched  upon  tlie 
subject  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  some  colo- 
brat-ed  thought  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own- expressed  ir 
better  words,  or  some  similitude  for  the  illustration  of  my  sab 
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jeot.  Tliia  is  what  gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation, 
which  1  rather  ohuse  to  taie  oiit  of  the  poets  than  the  prose- 
writers,  af,  the  former  generally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought 
than  the  latter,  and,  by  couching  it  in  few  words,  and  in  harmo- 
nious numbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  at  least  one  good 
lino  in  every  paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  imagination  enter- 
tained by  a  hint  that  awakens  in  his  memory  some  beautiful  pas- 
sage of  a  elassio  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher,'  wliieh  I  find  some 
of  our  writers  have  ascribed  to  Queea  Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  migbt 
have  taken  occ    ion  to    e[  eat  t     Tbat  a  g     J  f  1  tt       f 

re    mraendit  on       It  nat    ally  makes  th    b  h  Id       mquis  t 
oto  the  lerson  who  is  the  ownei    fit  ard  Iljp    i 

them    n  h  3  favour      A  handsome  mott     L       th        m      ft    t 
15e  des  that,  it  alwaja  g  vea  a  supemum       y  b      ty  t   a  j  p 
and   s  s  met  mes  m  a  manner  necea  ary  wh       th    w    t 
gi^ed  n  what  may  appear  a  pa  ados  to  vui^  d  h     s 

that  he   a  a  pjo  te  1 1  y  ^ood  -t  thor  t    s        1       n  t  1 

his  opiDion. 

I  must  confess  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an  ■unlearned  read- 
er, for  which  reason  I  consider  it  only  as  '  a  word  to  the  wise.' 
But  as  for  my  unlearned  friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto, 
I  take  care  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 
If  they  do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know^ 
vory  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with  entertainment  in  the 
house  i  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  than  with  a  plain 
man's  compliment,  who,  upon  his  friend's  telling  him  that  ho 
would  like  the  Spectator  lauch  better  if  he  understood  the  motto, 
replied,  '  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.' 

'  Arislotle,  or,  accoi-diug  to  some,  Diogenes.  V.  Ding.'Lni:i-L  lib.  5.  tap. 
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I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachera  in  a  coautry  town, 
who  endeavoured  whioh  should  out-ahine  one  another,  and  draw 
together  the  greatest  congregation.  One  of  them  being  well 
Teraed  in  the  fathers,  used  to  quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin 
setitoncG  to  his  illiterate  hearers,  who  it  seems  found  themselves 
so  edified  hy  it,  that  they  flooked  in  greater  numbers  to  th's 
learned  man  than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding  his  congrega- 
tion mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  healing  at  length  what  was 
the  occasion  of  it  resolved  fo  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his 
t  b  t  b  ]        t  1  w  th      y    f  th    f  th        hi       t- 

dth  m        th       hllkfQi^G  dd, 

t  w  h      1 1     t         t     t       h     th       ht  m  ght  b    f      ti  e 

befifhppl        Hiwd        tdi^  p  (e- 


fill  a  h      hur  1       d       t  1  h        t  g       t 

Th  1 1       t    L  t      wh    h  I       al    t 

m      p     pi  k      m    th  nk  th  t  my    pit         f  the 

w  m         th  m  f      th  t  1  ttl  p  wh    h    [  i  t  tl    h      1 

of  them  ;  and  what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of  quota- 
tions in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  ladies,  whose 
approbation  I  value  more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned  world, 
declare  themselves  ia  a  more  particular  manner  pleased  with  my 
Greek  mottoes. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  dissertation  upon  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  my  paper,  and  having  already  dispatched  my  motto, 
I  shall,  in  the  nest  place,  discourse  upon  those  single  capital 
letters  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  whioh  have  afforded 
great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious.  I  have  heard  various 
conjectures  upon  this  subject.  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark 
of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  the  Clergyman,  though  others 
ascribe  them  to  the  Club  in  general.     That  the  papers  marked 
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with  fi,  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir 

Eoger.     That  L  signifies 

the  L  wy      wh  m  I  i        d        b  d 

my       oud  Speculation ; 

and  tt  t  T    t     d    f     tl     T    d          M 

1      t     but  the  letter  X 

which        pi       1     t  th         a     f 

fw     f   my  papers,   la 

that  wh   h  h     p      1  d  th    wl   1    t  w 

th  y  cannot  think  of 

any  B  m   wh  h  b          w  th  th  t  1  tt 

pt  Xenoplion  and 

Xerx      wh                 th        f  th  m  be 

ppo     d  to  have  had  any 

band       th         pit 

I          w      t    th          q       t             tl 

m        who   have  many  of 

them  ml        ^             f  m    by  1  tt      I 

t  t  11  tliem   the  reply 

of  an            t  ph  1      ph      wh              d 

m  th  ng  hidden  under 

hisol    L     A       t           it         d 

^  h  m  to  let  hira  know 

what  f         h               1              f  llj      I 

t  (says  he)  on  pur- 

pof,e  th  t  y        h     Id       t  k     w       I 

h        m  de  use  of  these 

obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose. 

They  are,  perhaps,  little 

amulets  or  charms  to  preserve  the  paper  against  the  faaeiuation 
or  malice  of  evil  eyes :  for  which  reason  I  would  not  have  my 
reader  surprised  if  hereafter  he  sees  any  of  my  papers  marked 
with  a  Qi  a  Z,  a  T,  &e.  or  with  the  word  Abracadabra.' 

I  shall,  however,  so  far  explain  myself  to  the  reader,  as  to  let 
him  know  that  the  letters  0,  L,  and  X,  arc  cabalistical,  and  carry 
more  in  them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acr[uainted 
with.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
and  swear  by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is,  the  number  four,"  will  know 
very  well  that  the  number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  the  letter  X, 
jand  wLJcb  has  so  much  perplexed  the  town,)  has  in  it  many 
particular  powers  ;  that  it  is  called  by  platonic  writers  the  eom- 

'  A  noted  ohaiin  for  agues,  aaid  to  httve  lieeii  inventeii  by  Baeiliiiea,  an 
herelio  of  the  eeeond  century,  who  thought  that  very  suWime  mystenea 
were  contained  in  the  number  S66  (nut  only  the  days  of  the  year,  ijut  the 
different  orders  of  celestial  beings,  &o.),  to  which  number  the  Hebrew  lettnrB 
that  compose  the  wird  Abracadabi-a  are  said  to  amount. — C 

SUulev'a  Live-  of  the  Philosophei-a,  p.  621.  ed.  168t.  foL— C, 
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plete  number ;  that  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  put  together,  make 
up  the  number  ten ;  and  that  ten  is  all.  But  these  are  not 
mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  he  let  into.  A  man  must  have 
spent  many  years  is  ha-^  study  before  he  can  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  them. 

We  had  a  robhinical  divine  in  England,  who  was  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  had  aa 
admirable  head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  "Upon  his  taking  the 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  he  preached  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  in  which  (says  he)  you  will  see  the  three  fol- 
lowing words, 

Adam,  Shoth,  Enosh. 
He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and  diaeovering 
Beverai  mysteries  in  each  word,  made  a  most  learned  and  elabo- 
rate discourse.  The  name  of  this  profound  preacher  was  doctor 
Alabaster,  of  whom  the  reader  may  find  a  more  particular  account 
in  Doctor  Puller's  book  of  English  Worthies.'  This  instance 
will,  I  hope,  convince  my  readers,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  bring  up  the  rear  of 
my  paper,  and  give  them  some  satisfaction  in  that  particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  these  matters,  I  must  refer 
them  to  time,  which  discovers  all  things.  C, 

1  Adam  Big Eifiea  'mun;'  Shetli,  'placed;'  Enoch,  'miaeiy ;' henoe  tliis 
pKifouud  doctor,  (to  nae  tlia  worda  of  the  historian  refiirred  to)  'mmed  fur 
a  myatieal  meaning,'  and  dng  out  this  moral  inference,  that  '  mnn  is  pland 
ill  misery  or  pain."    See  FuUer'a  Wocthiea  of  Suffolk,  p.  lO— C. 
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AjiMbao  tniase,  talss  cum  eint  I'eliqniffi  r 

PoJca.  HL  L  E 
O  sweet  soul  I  Lo^f  good  vou  muat  Iiave  bei^n  lieretofore,  w^jtjo^r 
remaliieai'ssocldlclDiibl 

Wheh  I  reflect  upon  tlie  Tarious  fate  of  those  multitudes  of 
ancient  writers  who  flourished  in  'Greece  aud  Italy,  I  consider 
time  as  an  immense  ocean  in  whioh  many  noble  authors  are  en- 
tirely swallowed  up,  manj  ¥ery  much  shattered  and  damaged, 
some  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while  some  have 
wholly  escaped  the  common  wreck ;  bwt  the  number  of  the  last 
is  very  small. 

Apparent  rail  nautes  in  guigite  vnato. 

Vijia.  ^,n.  i.  122. 
One  here  ami  there  floats  on  the  vast  abyss. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none  whose 
ftagmenta  ar»-jio  beautiful  as  those  of  Sappho.'  They  give  us  a 
taste  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  with 
that  extraordinary  character  wo  find  of  her,  in  the  remarks  of 
those  great  critics  who  wore  eonversaat  with  her  works  when  they 
were  entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  fol 
lowed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  without  descending  to  those  lit- 
tle points,  coneeita,  and  turns  of  wit,  with  which  many  of  our 

'  Between  610-880  bafors  Chi-iat. 

Tewp^mt  ArckLlochi  mussia  peda  mescDtu  Ssppho, 

BapphD  pncllls  de  popolaribiie. 

noB.Eli.iie,BS.  Csrai.  U.  19. 31. 
Of  her  niimerans  wrltingB  we  have  only  a  few  frsgments,  and  one  entiri. 
odu  pi'eserved.  by  Diou  jb.  Hal.  and  one  by  Ijonginoa.  Tlie  first  is  given 
in  tUa  present  paper,  and  the  other  in  No.  220 — V.  Dionysine  Hai.  deC-mp- 
c  2S — Longinna,  o.  10,  Sappho  has  found  an  ingenious  defender  in  Weleker. 
Sivi.pho  von  einem  hBVBthendeQ  Vornrtheil  befieit.  liotlingsu,  1816, 
8vo.— G. 
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modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected.  Her  soul  seems  to  JiaTe 
been  made  up  of  love  and  poetry;  she  felt  the  passion  in  all  ita 
warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its  symptoms.  She  is  called  by 
ancient  authors  the  Tenth  Muse  :  and  by  Plutarch  is  compared 
to  CacuH,  the  son  of  Tulcan,  who  breathed  out  notbing  but  flame. 
I  do  not  know  by  the  character  that  is  given  of  her  works,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They 
were  filled  with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and  rapture,  that  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a  reading.' 

An  inconstant  lover,  called  Phaon,  occasioned  great  calami- 
ties to  tliis  poetical  lady.  Slie  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  took  a  voyage  into  feicili  m  pur^a  t  of  him,  he  haviag  with- 
drawn himself  thither  on  5  uii  obl  to  ivoid  her.  It  was  in  that 
island,  aiid  on  this  occisiou  she  is  supposed  to  have  made  the 
Hymn  to  Venus,  with  *i  tianslition  of  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  foi  the  piocuring  that  happi- 
ness whioh  she  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon  was  still  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  BO  transported  with  the  violence  of  her  passion,  that  she 
was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania  called  Lcucate,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  In 
this  temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows 
in  secret,  and  afterwards  to  fling  themselves  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice  into  the  sea,  where  thoy  were  sometimes  taken  up  aiivo. 
This  place  was  therefore  called  The  Lover's  Leap ;  and  whether 
or  no  the  fright  thoy  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that  could 
push  them  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruises  which  they 

'The  application  of  the  two  linesof  PhiBdraa  in  the  motto,  has  colled 
forth  It  warm  euloginin  from  Wnrton,  in  hia  '  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Popp.' 
His  BuppoBition  that  both  this  and  the  translation  of  tha  odo  preserved  liy 
Longinus,  was  corrected  and  altered  by  Addison,  hiraaulf,  isa  eom  pi  1 111  out 
to  his  geniu^  at  the  expanse  of  hia  modesty ;  reminding  you  of  the  patron 
of  the  youBg  poetess  in  Miss  Edgewoi-th's  Helen. — G. 
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often  received  in  their  fall,  banished  all  the  tender  aentimentB  of 
love,  and  gave  their  spirits  another  turn  ;  those  who  had  taken 
tiiis  leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse  into  that  passion.  Sap- 
pho tried  the  cure,  but  perished  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of  Sappho  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  following  Ode,  I  shall  subjoin  the  translation  of  it  as 
it  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,"  whose  admirable  pastorals  and  win- 
ter-piece have  been  already  so  well  received.  The  reader  will 
find  ia  it  that  pathetio  simplioity  whloh  is  so  peculiar  to  him,  and 
so  Euitahle  to  the  Ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  Ode  in  the 
Greek  (besides  those  beauties  observed  by  Madam  Dacier)  has 
several  harmonious  turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  lost  in  tho 
English.  I  must  farther  add,  that  the  translation  has  preserved 
every  image  and  sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  has  all 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if  tho  ladios  have 
a  mind  to  know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by  the  so  much 
eeSehrated  Sappho,  they  may  here  see  it  in  its  genuine  and  natu 
ral  beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  affected  ornaments. 

AN  HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

O,  Venus,  bcatity  of  the  abies!. 

To  wliom  a  thousand  temples  rise. 

Gaily  false  in.  gentle  asiilea, 

P-ill  of  loje-pei'plesing  wiles  : 

O  goddess  I  fi'om  my  heart  remove 

The  wasting  oaves  and  pains  of  love. 


■  Ml'.  A-mbrose  rhilipa ;  who  was  a  friend  of  onr  author,  bnt  being  a 
great  party-man  drew  upon  himself  much  envy,  and,  of  course,  the  ridi- 
cule of  tlie  wits ;  snch  of  them,  I  mean,  as  lived  in  couDections  opposite  to 
his.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  had  real  merit,  which  consisted  in  a  certain 
natural  turn  of  sentiment  and  eJcpi'esBion,  called  by  his  friends,  simplici^' ; 
and  by  his  enemies,  we  may  ba  sure,  insipidity.  The  worst  part  of  his 
character  is  that  he  was  generally  thought  {and  1  believe  on  good  grounds) 
to  have  done  Mr.  Pope  ill-ofRces  with  Mr.  Addison  ;  for  which,  he  is  trent- 
sd  by  that  poet,  on  jnany  oecasious,  with  great  severity. — H. 
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If  ever  thou  iiilst  kindly  heard 
A  aong  in  aoftdiatreas  preferc'd, 
Propitioas  to  mj  tuneful  tow, 
O,  gentle  goddeaa,  hear  me  now. 
Deaoend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guest, 
Iq  all  thy  radiant  eharma  oonfeat 

Thou  once  didst  leave  Almighty  Jove, 

And  all  the  golden  roofa  atoTe ; 

The  air  thy  wanton  sparrows  draw, 

Hoy'riug  in  airtliey  lightly  flaw; 

As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way  ; 

I  saw  their  q^uiv'ting  pLaions  play. 

Ths  birds  diamist  (while  yoTi  remain) 
Bore  back  their  empty  ear  again : 
Then  yon,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  flv'ry  heav'nly  feature  smil'd, 
And  a^'d,  what  new  complaints  I  mad* 
And  why  I  oall'd  joutomy  aidt 

What  phrenzy  in  my  boeom  raged. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuog'dt 
'What  gentle  youth  I  woald  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  aeoure  t 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
Tel!  me,  my  Sappho,  tellmewhol 

Tlio'  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  aniia, 

He  soon  ahnll  court  thy  alighted  charais ; 

Tho'  now  thy  offringa  he  despise, 

He  soon  to  thee  shall  aaorilioe ; 

Tho'  now  he  freeze,  ho  soon  shall  buin, 

And  bo  thy  viutim  lu  his  turn. 

Celestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thyneedful  presence  limplorel 
In  pity  coma  and  ease  ray  grief, 
Bring  my  distempet'd  soul  relief, 
Favour  thy  euppliant's  hidden  fire^ 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desii'cs. 
-23 
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Hadani  Dayier  observes,  there  ia  aometliing  very  pretty  ra  that 
oircBia stance  of  this  ode,  whereia  Venns  ia  descrihed  as  sending 
away  her  chariot  upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lod^nga,  to  denote 
that  it  was  not  a  short  transient  visit  which  she  intended  to 
make  her.  This  ode  was  preserved  bj  an  eminent  Greek  oi-itic, 
who  inserted  it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of  perfection  In 
the  structure  of  it. 

Longinus  haa  quoted  another  ode  of  this  great  poetess,  which 
is  likewiae  admirahlo  ia  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated  hy  the 
same  hand  with  the  foregoing  one.  I  shall  oblige  my  reader  ^th 
itin  another  paper.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that 
these  two  finished  pieces  have  never  been  attempted  before  by 
any  of  our  eountry-men.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  eompositiona 
of  the  ancients,  which  have  not  in  them  any  of  those  unnatural 
witticisms  that  are  the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  are  extreme- 
ly diffictilt  to  render  into  another  tongue,  so  as  the  beauties  of 
the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and  fuided  in  the  translation. 

C. 


No.  225.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBEE  17. 


Pruaoiice  suppllis  tho  ivanl  of  cverj  guud. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we 
should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wise  man  and 
that  of  the  fool.  There  are  infinite  reveries,  numberless  extrav- 
agances, acd  a  perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pass  through 
both.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  first  knows  how  to  pick 
aud  cull  his  thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressing  aoine,  and 
communicatiDg  jthers  ;   whereas  the  other  lets  them  all  indifier- 
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ently  fly  oat  in  words.'  This  sort  of  discretion,  however,  tas  no 
place  in  private  conversation  between  intimate  friends.  On  suoh 
occasions  tlie  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like  the  weakest ;  for  in- 
deed the  talking  with  a  friend  is  nothing  else  but  '  thinking  loud.' 

Tully  has,  therefore,  very  justly  exposed  a  precept  delivered 
by  some  ancient  writers,  that  a  man  should  live  with  his  enemy 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  leave  him  room  to  become  his  frieoil ; 
and  with  his  friend  in  suck  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  ene- 
my, it  should  not  be  in  bis  power  to  hurt  him."  The  first  part  of 
thisTule,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  an  enemy,  is  in- 
deed very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential;  but  the  latter 
part  of  it,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  a  friend,  savours 
more  of  cunning  than  of  discretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversa- 
tion with  a  bosom  friend.  Besides  tkat,  when  a  friend  is  tnrnod 
into  an  enemy,  and  {as  the  son  of  Siraeh  oalls  him)  a  bewrayer  of  se- 
crets, the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfldiousness  of  the 
friend,  rather  than  the  indiscretionof  the  person  whoconfidedinhim.' 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  m  words,  but  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  action  ;  and  ia  like  an  nnder-agent  of  Provi- 
dence, to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this,  indeed,  whioh 
gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  whioh  sets  them  at  work  in  their 
proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the 
person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without  it,  learning  is  pedant- 
ry, and  wit  impertinence  ;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness ;  the 
best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and 


n  prejudici 


he  thinltB,— C. 


n  tliinka  all  lie  eajs,  and  a  fool  says  ii 
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Nor  does  dis  ;retrion  only  make  a,  mai>  the  master  of  his  own 
parte,  but  of  other  men's.  Tho  discreet  ra&a  finds  out  the  talents 
of  those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to  apply  them  to 
proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  iuto  particular  commuQi- 
ties  and  divisions  of  men,  we  may  obaorve  that  it  is  tho  discreet 
man,  not  the  witty,  nov  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides 
the  conversation,  and  gives  measures  to  the  society.  A  man 
with  great  talents,  but  void  of  discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in 
the  fable,  strong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force, 
which  for  want  of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  wants  discretion, 
he  will  he  of  no  great  conseq^uence  in  the  world ;  hut  if  he  has 
this  single  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a  common  share  of  others, 
he  may  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  station  of  life 
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Discretion  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to 
the  person  who  possesses  it :  cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected, 
loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  eveu 
those  events  which  he  might  have  done  had  he  passed  only  for  a 
plain  man,  Diseretion  ia  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide 
to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discre- 
tion is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good  understand- 
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ings.  oanning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  t'tjm 
in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from  them.  In  short, 
cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  npon  weak 
men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and 
gravity  for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which,  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man,  makes 
him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  consider  what  will  be  his 
condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  present. 
He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happiness  whict  are  reserved  for  him 
in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of  their  reality  by  being  placed  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not  appear  little 
to  him  because  they  are  remote.  He  considers  that  those  plea- 
sures and  pains  wliich  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer  to  him 
every  moment,  and  will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full  weight 
and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains  and  pleasures  which  he  feels 
at  this  very  instant.  For  this  reason  he  ia  careful  to  secure  to 
himself  that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
ultimate  design  of  his  being.  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end 
of  every  action,  and  considers  the  most  distant  as  well  as  the 
most  immediate  effects  of  it.  He  supersedes  every  little  pros- 
pect of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers  itself  here,  if  be  does  not 
find  it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his 
hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and  glorious, 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  and 
how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have,  in  this  essay  upon  discretion,  considered  it  botli  as  an 
accomplishment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore  described  it 
in  its  full  extent ;  not  only  as  it  is  conversant  about  worldly 
affairs,  but  as  it  regards  our  whole  existence ;  not  only  as  it  is 
the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in  general  the  direc- 
tor of  a  reasonable  being.  It  is  in  this  light  that  disci'etion  is 
represented  by  the  wise  man,  who  sometimes  mentions  it  under 
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the  name  of  discretion  and  sometimes  under  tliat  of  wisdom  It 
la  ndeed  (a  Is  bed  n  the  latter  pa  t  ot  th  i  paper)  the  greii 
cat  w  d  m  hut  at  the  aamc  t  em  tho  pow  of  eyery  one  to 
atta  n  Its  advant  £;ea  i  e  nfln  te  but  ti  aaja  s  t  on  e  sy  or 
to  speak  of  I  er  n  the  worla  of  the  apocrjp!  il  wr  tor  whon  I 
quoted  n  ny  liat  Satu  laj  s  paper  Waion  s  glo  i  ani 
nev  r  fadeth  away  yet  he  s  e  a  ly  ieeu  of  tl  cm  that  lo  e  her 
an  1  fou  d  ot  such  as  k  hei  S!  e  pieventeth  them  ti  at  lea  o 
her  n  making  heraelt  known  unto  then  He  tl  at  see].etl  h 
early  shall  1  avo  no  i,reat  trav  h  for  he  hall  find  her  s  tt  ng  at 
h  s  doora  To  th  nk  tl  a  efore  pon  he  a  perfect  n  of  w  a 
dom,  and  whoso  watoheth  for  her  shall  quickly  be  without  care. 
For  she  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of  her,  aheweth 
herself  favourably  unto  them  in  the  ways,  and  meeteth  them  in 
every  thought.'  C, 


No.  227.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20. 


Kijua  ^j)  noSfdi'ta, 


watch  tbfl  aatif  fry\ 
ed,  or  'scape  with  lite  bi 
u,  tyrant,  would  ba  gay. 


In  my  last  Thursday's  paper  I  made  mention  of  a  place  called 
the  Lover's  Leap,  which  I  find  baa  raised  a  great  curiosity  among 
several  of  my  correspondents.  I  there  told  them  that  this  loiip 
waa  uaed   to   be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Tifiieas,     This 


■n  of  Siilomiiii,  ell.  vi,  v.  12-16.— C. 
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Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acamania,  being  joined  to  it  hy  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time  over- 
flowed and  washed  away ;  so  that  at  present  LeTieas  is  divided 
from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  lover  took  his 
leap,  was  formerly  called  Leucato.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
know  both  the  island  aad  the  promontory  by  their  modern  titles, 
he  will  find  in  his  map  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under  the 

m     f  St  M  d  tl  t  p  t    y    f  L        t        d 

th        m      f  th    C  p      t  bt   M 

&  Imglthf  tiifyl  tl 

th  t  Th         t  th    m  ft    p    fi     d  to     y  p  i       d        be 

fhlj         ^hihiia  hmlt        h  t 

tt      th    f  1!  Al        wl    t    h  11  b      m      f 

wththtlmwlly  th        m/I       11  th  ft 

my    1  th  A  iak       1    p      t    tt  t  p    t    f  tl  h   h 

m    h  f     1      t  d    by  Oil  h      th     fi  1  A  d     h     gl 

I  h  Id  I  th  y  li  I  k  w  y  wU  b  il  a.  d  wtb 
t       I     I    11  1  t  w  th  th  t        t    d  t    m  h  th      th 

pi  h    h  th       h  ph    d        p    t     1    ly  p      ts       t  w  t 

tl      b       m    t        1  L        t  1      t     m      th     1  1    p 

whhw  ppdth         hdth         rafttlnnt 

be!  11    th        tit        d      th  t    th      h  ih    d    m 

thm    f    th     th       th  t  h    w     Id  d  h        It  h       p- 

ttl  flip        dltfll        dlgthtfh 

hid  pwthhifhl  h  t         will 

II  d  w  th  t  wh  !  I  t  t  t  t  f  -tl  t 
1     w     Id      J                 }   w  J  t        t     d    1      1  wh     w 

t      bl  t    1 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with 
some  letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this  subject.  The  first 
is  sent  me  by  a  physician. 
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"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  lover's  leap  wtioli  you  mention  la  jour  223d  paper, 
was  generally,  I  believe,  a  very  effectual  cure  for  love,  aud  not 
only  for  love,  but  for  all  other  evils.  la  short,  air,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  such  a  leap  as  that  whicli  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her 
passion  for  Leander.  A  man  is  in  no  great  danger  of  brealting 
his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it.  I  know  very  well 
the  wonders  whiuh  ancient  authors  relate  concerning  this  leap ; 
and  in  particular,  that  very  many  persons  who  tried  it,  escaped 
not  only  with  their  lives,  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means  they 
got  rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
reaaoDS  you  give  for  it ;  why  may  not  we  auppose  that  the  cold 
bath  into  which  they  plunged  themselves,  had  also  some  share  in 
their  cure  ?  A  leap  into  the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of  salt  waters, 
very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to 
the  hlood  ;  for  which  reason  we  preaoribe  it  in  distempers  which 
no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  oould  produce  a  quotation  out 
of  a  very  venerable  author,  in  which  the  pbrenzy  produced  by 
love,  is  compared  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  biting  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  this  comparison  is  &  little  too  coarse  for  your 
paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridicule  the  author 
who  haa  made  use  of  it;  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  deaire  you 
to  consider  whether,  if  tlio  phrenay  produced  by  these  two  differ- 
ent causes  be  i>f  the  same  nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be 
cured  by  the  same  means.  I  am,  sir,  your  moat 

"  Humble  servant  and  well-wisher, 
"  ^sci 


"  Mr.  Spe 

"  I  AM  a  young  woman  crossed  in  love.  My  story  is  very 
long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads  of  it;  a  youug 
gentleman,  after  having  made  his  applications  to  me  for  three 
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years  together,  and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand  dreams  of 
bappinesE,  some  few  days  since  married  another.  Pray  tell  nie 
ill  what  part  of  the  world  your  promontory  lies,  which  you  call 
'  The  Lover's  Leap,'  and  whether  one  may  go  to  it  by  land  ? 
But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  woman  of 
our  times  will  find  no  more  relief  in  taking  sueh  a  leap,  than  in 
singing  a  hymn  to  Venus.'  So  that  I  must  cry  out  with  Dido 
in  Dryden's  Virgil, 


r  disconsolate  servant, 


"  MiSTEa  Spictatur, 

M    h      t          f  11    f  1 

dp             f     M      Gwi    f  d 

h            p  tt   h       d 

w  th    h  1       aga      t  m     th  t 

1    1    h          d  1   Pi            t 

h              y    Iw  11    g  (    1     h 

d  by      y          t         f  th 

p        th      p  tt            f          1   11) 

th       1    t    ce  h  t  tw      y 

m  1    t         th     L  f        L    p  I 

Iddd       If        tpkmy        kp       t        pp 
NwgdMtS  fOtPtt        y  tk 

it,  there  iss  in  Caoraarvanshire  a  fery  pi^^  mountain,  the  olory 
of  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Pen  main  maure,  and  you  must  also 
know  it  iss  no  great  journey  on  foot  from  me ;  but  the  road  is 
stony  and  bad  for  shooes.  Now  there  is  upon  the  forehead  of 
this  mountain  a  very  high  rook  (like  a  parish  steeple)  that  Com- 
eth a  huge  deal  over  the  sea ;  so  when  I  am  in  my  melancholies 
and  I  do  throw  myself  from  it,  I  do  desire  my  fery  good  friend 
to  tell  me  in  bis  Spictatur,  if  I  shall  he  cure  of  my  griefous 
lofca ;  for  there  is  the  sea  clear  as  the  class,  and  ass  ereen  as  the 
leek :  then  likewise,  if  I  be  drown,  and  preak  mj  neck,  if  Mrs. 

'  V.  Sappho's  Ujtnn,  No  223  — C. 
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Gwinifrid  will  not  lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in  yonr 
answers,  for  I  am  in  crete  haste,  and  it  is  my  tesirea  to  do  my 
pusiness  witkout  loss  of  tlcne.  I  remain  with  cordial  affections, 
your  ever  loflng  friend,  Davyth  ap  Shenkyn." 

"  P.  S.  My  law-suits  tare  brought  me  to  London,  hut  I 
have  lost  my  causes;  and  so  ha^-e  made  my  resolutions  to  go 
down  and  leap    before   the  frosts  begio ;  for  I  am  apt  to  take 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  ag.tinat  love  than 
Bober  advice,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hudibraa  and  Don 
Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extravagances  of  this 
passion,  as  any  of  the  old  philosophers.  I  stall  therefore  put 
list,  very  speedily,  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek  manuscript, 
which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  those  records  whicli  were  kept  ia  the  little  temple  of 
Apollo,  that  stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leuoate.  The  reader 
will  find  it  to  be  the  summary  account  of  several  persons  who 
tried  tho  lover's  leap,  and  of  the  success  they  found  in  it.  As 
there  seem  to  be  in  it  some  anachronisms  and  deviations  from 
tho  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it 
is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of  tliose  Gre- 
cian sopiiisters,  who  tave  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spu- 
rious works  of  this  nature.  I  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution, 
because  I  know  there  are  several  writers  of  uncommon  erudi- 
tion, who  would  not  fail  to  expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught 
me  tripping  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 

c. 
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Among  tlie  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  wiicli  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Eorae,  there  is  the  trunk  of  a  statue  which  has  lost 
the  arms,  legs,  and  head;  but  discovers  such  an  exquisite  work- 
manship in  what  remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Augelo  declared  he 
had  learned  his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed  he  studied  it  so 
attentively,  that  he  made  most  of  his  statues,  and  even  Lis  pic- 
tures in  that  Gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase ;  for  which 
reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still  called  Michael  Angelo's  school.' 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  is  in  as  great  reputation  among  the  poets  and  critics,  as 
the  mutilated  figure  above-mentioned  is  among  the  statuaries  and 
.  painters.  Several  of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particu- 
lar, seem  very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatic 
■writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  ode,  the  English 
reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  writteu  in  the  person  of  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  I 
shall  set  to  view  three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  original; 
the  first  is  a  translation  by  Catullus,  the  second  by  Monsieur 

'  The  Torso  di  Belvidere.  in  the  aijuare  veatibnle  of  the  Vatican  (Museu 
Clementino).  It  belonged  to  a  stfltiia  of  Hercules,  by  ApoUonins,  boh  ul 
NflBtor  the  Athenian,  and  waa  found  in  the  batbs  of  Caraoalla. — Q. 
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Boileau,  and  the  last  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of  tlit. 
Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly  admirecl.' 

AD  LESEIAM. 

Hie  mi  par  esse  deo  yidefar, 
Hie  si  fas  «8t,  Buperare  divos, 
Qui  sedens  advei'sue  identidem  te, 
Speotat,  et  audit. 

Dulce  ridentem,  misero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  seiiBUS  mihi ;  nam  simul  te 
Lesbia,  aepexi,  nihil  eat  super  mt 
Quod  loqtmr  laiieiia.' 

Lingaa  aed  torpet,  tenuis  sub  artna 
Flamma  dimanat,  eouitu  suopts 
Unniuiit  aures,  geraina  teguntnr 


My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  tlie  reason  why  one  of 
these  Terses  is  printed  in  italio  letter;  and  if  he  compares  tliia 
traiLslation  w'th  the  original,  will  find  that  the  three  first  stanzaa 
are  rendered  almost  word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but  with  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  the  Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphio  Ode.  I 
cannot  ima^ue  for  what  reason  Madam  Dacier  has  told  us,  that, 
this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  preserved  entire  in  Longinus,  since  it  ia 
manifest  to  any  one  who  looks  into  that  author's  quotation  of  it, 
that  there  must  at  least  have   been  another  stanza,  which  is  not 


I  Ambrose  Pldlipa.     T.  No.  223.-0. 

'  It  is  waiiliiiig  in  the  old  copies,  and  has  been  supplied  by  oonjeetnre  ns 
nboTe.  Bat  in  a  eurioua  edition  of  Catullus,  pnilkhed  at  Venice  in  IIHS, 
said  to  ba  printed  from  an  ancient  manuscript  newly  disoovered,  this  line 
is  given  thns — Voct  logtiendam,! — C. 

The  editor  of  this  '  ouriona '  edition  was  Corradini  de  Allio,  who  though 
a  learned  mail,  stoo})ed  lo  play  the  impostor  by  palming  off  his  own  con- 
jectures foi-  tlia  readings  of  a  precious  RoQiao  manusuript — G. 
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The  second  translation  of  this  fragment,  wliicli  I  stall  here 
eite,  is  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau. 

Heurens!  qui  prSs  de  toi,  pour  toi  sanle  sotipira: 
Qui  jouit  du  pisisir  de  t'euteudre  pai'ler: 
Qui  te  Toit  quelquefois  douoement  lui  eourirti. 
Lea  Dieux,  dana  soa  bonlisur,  peuveut-ile  I'^galer) 

Ja  Bens  de  veine  en  veins  une  snbtile  flanime 
Courir  par  tout  mon  corps,  ai-tftt  que  je  te  yois : 
Et  danfl  lea  doujt  traosporis,  oil  s'dgare  mon  iime, 
Je  ne  eaurais  trouver  de  langp:ie,  ni  de  voix. 

Dn  nnage  confiis  se  ri5pand  Bur  ma  vue, 

Je  n'enteada  phia ;  je  toiiibo  en  do  doucas  Imgueura ; 

Et  pale,  saQS  haleme,  interdite,  ^perdue, 

TJn  frisson  ma  Baiait,  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather  an  imitation  than  n 
translation.  The  oireumstanoes  do  ant  lie  so  thick  together,  and 
follow  one  another  with  that  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the 
original.  In  short,  Monsieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the  poetry, 
but  not  all  the  passion  of  this  famous  fragment.  I  shall  in  the 
last  place  present  my  reader  with  the  English  traa  lation. 
I. 

Rleat  jis  th'  immortal  Gods  is  he. 
Tlie  youth  who  fondly  sita  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  then  ail  tho  wliile 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

IL 

'Twaa  this  depriy'd  my  soul  of  real, 
And  raie'd  suuh  tuoiulta  in  my  brenst; 
For  while  I  gaz'd,  in  transport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  aiy  voice  wus  lost : 

III. 
My  hoBom  glow'd ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame 
O'er  my  dim  eyea  a  darkness  hung; 
My  eai'8  with  hollow  murmui's  rung. 
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In  dewy  dunipa  my  limbs  wore  chill'd ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  hoirore  thrill'a  i 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  fainted,  snni,  and  died  away. 

Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  thia  last  translation,  I  sliall 
desire  my  learned  reader  to  look  into  the  criticisms  which  Lon 
ginus  has  made  upon  the  original.'  By  that  means  he  will  know 
to  whioh  of  the  translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  this  translation  is  written  ia  the  very  spirit 
of  Sappho,  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  geiiiiia  of  our  language 
will  possibly  suffer.' 

Longinufl  has  observed,  that  this  des  pt  n  f  1  a  Sap 
pUo  ia  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that     11  th  m  tanccs, 

whioh  follow  one  another  iv.  such  an  hurry  t  sentim  nt  notwith 
etanding  they  appear  repugnant  to  eacli  other  ire  really  ^ucli  as 
happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editors,  through  whose 
hands  this  ode  has  passed,  has  taken  occasion  from  it  to  mention 
a  circumstance  related  hy  Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  famous 
story  of  Antiochus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonioc,  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  discover  his  passion)  pretended  to  be 
confined  to  his  bed  by  his  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasistratus,  the 
physician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  distemper  by  those  symp- 
toms of  love  which  he  had  leamt  from  Sappho's  writings,  Stra- 
tonice  was  in  the  room  of  the  love-sick  prince,  when  these  symp 
toms  discovered  themselves  to  his  physician  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  very  different  from  those  which  Sappho  hero 

■  V.  Longinna,  ch.  Tiii.— G. 

'  As  the  Italian  Beholur  may  wish  to  oompiire  Foecc  o's  translation  of 
tliis  fragment,  I  have  given  it,  together  with  the  tex'  in  the  Appendix. 
V.  p.       .— G. 
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deaoribes  in  a  lover  sitting  by  hia  miBtress.  This  story  of  Aatio- 
elias  is  so  weli  known,  that  I  need  not  add  tae  !*jc|uel  of  it,  which 
has  no  relation  to  my  present  subject.  C, 


No.  231.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24. 

Mart. 
O  Modesty  1  OPistyl 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from 
my  correspondents,  I  met  with  the  following  one,  whicli  is  written 
with  such  a  spirit  of  politeness,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much 
pleased  with  it  myself,  and  question  not  but  it  will  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  reader. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  You,  who  are  no  stranger  to  public  assemblies,  cannot  but 
have  obserred  tho  awe  they  often  strike  on  such  as  are  obliged  to 
exert  any  talent  before  them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  distress, 
to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  the  most  liable,  and  may  therefore 
deserve  some  remarks  in  your  paper.  Many  a  brave  fellow,  who 
put  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order upon  making  a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at  home  : 
one  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of 
a  large  circle  of  people,  when  darting  all  together  upon  one 
person.  I  have  seen  a  new  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it, 
as  to  be  scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and  have  ezpectcd  he 
would  have  died  above  three  acta  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of 
poison  wore  brought  in.     It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  sucli  an  one 
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nere  at  first  Introduced  as  a  ghoatj  or  a  statue,  till  lie  recovered 
bis  spta        Igwfitf        ml       gpt 

"  V    th         dJ       d       t  f  If    1    w       dfiil 

which  td    il  ^     t   mil         t  tl  t         th    g      f     t 

roapeet  t  d  tt  t  b        It  t    f  m  I 

quenc     wh    h  pi    (1    f      th       f  m    h  1)  tt      th      w    d 

could  d  dwfidth  ytUy  dt        p 

port  th  h  m    lip    il      tyt        t    t       fh  m      I 

was  e  t    m  Ij  jl        1  w  tt     I  t  t  th     k    d     t  th 

opera    f  Al     h  d  tl  t  t       j       g       g 

cr,  wh         m         th  d        y  h       fi    t     [[ 

recom        d  d   1  1       tl        I  hi  1  j     t 

perfor  M        b    1  f  I  th     t  t  kid 

merit  w  th     t         1    ty  1    t       B  t        d    t  t  h 

double    1    m  t  pt  d  j,  llj         t    w  tk  j 

patron        b  h  Id 

'■  I  am,"  Ac." 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert  himself  to  advan- 
tage in  an  assciublj,  whether  it  be  hia  part  either  to  Bing  or 
speak,  wiio  lies  under  too  great  oppressions  of  modesty,  I 
itiniember,  upon  talking  with  a  friend  of  mine  concerning  the 
force  of  pronnnciation,  our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enumeration 
of  the  several  organs  of  speech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in 
perfection,  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  palate, 
and  the  windpipe.  Upon  which,  says  my  friend,  you  have 
omitted  tte  most  material  organ  of  thorn  all,  and  that  ia  the 
forehead. 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  obstructs  the 
tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it 

'Mi-s.  Barbier.     T.  Hawkins's  Hist.  ofMusia,  vol.  v.  p.  ISfi.— O 
'  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr,  John  Hughea.— G 
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is  thought  so  requisite  to  an  orator,  that  rhetorioiant  have  re 
eouimendcd  it  to  their  disciples  as  a  particular  in  their  art 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  lie  never  liked  an  orator,  who  did  not  appear 
in  some  little  confusion  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  himaelf  never  entered  upon  an  oration  without 
tiembling  and  concern.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  deference  which 
is  due  to  a  great  assembly,  and  seldom  fails  to  raise  a  benevo- 
lence in  the  audience  towards  the  person  who  speais.  My  cor- 
respondent has  taken  notice,  that  the  bravest  of  men  often  appear 
jimorons  on  these  occasions  ;  as  indeed  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  generally  no  creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward. 

Lingufi  moUol' ;  sod  fi'igido  bello 


Vnra.  .^Eu.  s:i.  888. 
Bold  at  tjie  ooDnoil  board ; 
But  cautiouB  in  the  field,  ho  ehunn'^  the  »word. 

Da-YDBN. 

A  bold  tongue,  and  a  feeble  arm,  are  the  qualifications  of 
Drances  in  Virgil;  as  Homer,  to  express  a  man  both  timorous 
and  saney,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  his  writings  ;  namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog, 
but  the  heart  of  a  deer.' 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  recommend 
eloquence,  but  sots  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be 
possessed  of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtues  which  it  aeeompanieB; 
like  the  shades  in  paintings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure, 
and  makes  the  colours  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  glaring  as 
they  would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtue, 

■  in  BtcQtIfbfiUieBBof  1ki!e 
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It  ia  It  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  '  feeling  '  in  the  soul,  which 
makes  her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every  thing  that  haa 
danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an  escjuisite  aensibility,  as  warns  her  to 
shun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  which  ia  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or  time  of  what 
I  am  going  to  mention  ;  hut  I  have  read  somewhere  iu  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seized 
with  an  unaccountiible  melancholy,  which  dispused  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  The  senate,  after  having 
tried  many  ospcdionts  to  prevent  this  self-murder,  which  was  so 
fretjuent  among  them,  published  an  edict,  that  if  any  woman 
whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  npon  herself,  her  corpse 
should  he  exposed  naked  in  the  street,  and  dragged  about  the 
city  in  the  most  puldic  manner  This  edict  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  which  was  before  so  common.  We  may  see 
in  this  instauee  the  strength  o£  female  modesty,  which  was  ahle 
to  overcome  the  violcnue  even  of  madness  and  despair.  The  fear 
ot  shame  m  the  fair  sex  was  m  thooe  days  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  le  ith 

If  mo  lotty  has  SO  great  an  influence  over  our  aetiona,  and  is 
in  many  cases  ao  impregnible  a  fenoe  to  virtue,  what  can  more 
imdermine  moralitj  than  that  politeness  which  reigns  among  the 
unthinking  part  li  mankind,  and  tre^its  as  unfashionable  the 
iQoal  ingenuous  port  of  our  behaviour  which  recommends  impu- 
lence  as  ^ool  breeding  and  keeps-  a,  man  always  in  oountenance, 
1  ot  because  he  is  moDccnt  but  because  he  is  shameless. 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  cheek  to  vice,  that  he  pre- 
soribes  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  ua  to  raise 
it  in  ourselves  upon  imaginary  occasions,  when  such  as  are  real 
do  not  offer  themselves ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept, 
tiiat  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest  solitudes,  we 
should  fancy  that  Cato  stands  before  us,  and  sees  every  thing  we 
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do.     In  short,  if  you  banish  modesty  out  of  tlie  wovU,  she  car- 
ries away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modeBty,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  I  must 

1-             tl    t  th                Ti            m  d    ty  wh    ll  J     tly  d  to 

b        luld       dwbblh       p                  yft       d  who 

1      th  m    I        m    t     p          w  lU     d        hi             Th  h  p- 


M    y  a      mp    1    t  1  b    t        w     U  1 1    h  t    1  ht  e- 

1  d  w     Id  b      bl    t      h  w  h     h     d      ft  r 

having  disclosed  a  religious  thought.  Decency  of  behaviour,  all 
outward  show  of  virtue,  aud  abiorreBce  of  vice,  are  carefully 
avoided  by  this  set  of  sharao-faoed  people,  as  what  would  dispar- 
age their  gaiety  of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them  to  dishon- 
our. This  is  such  a  poorness  of  spirit,  such  a  despicable  cow- 
ardice, sucb  a  degenerate  abject  state  of  miad,  as  one  would  think 
human  nature  incapable  of,  did  wo  not  meet  with  fiej^uent  m 
stances  of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which  mikes  i  mm 
ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth,  his  protis^ion,  his  povoitv  or 
the  like  misfortunes,  which  it  was  not  In  his  choice  to  prevint 
and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  ippeais  ridiculous 
by  any  of  the  aforementioned  circumstance i,  he  becomes  much 
more  so  by  being  out  of  countenance  for  them  Thc>  should 
rather  give  him  occasion  to  esert  a  noble  spmt  aud  ti  palliate 
those  imperfections  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  those  perfec 
tions  which  are ;  or,  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of  an  eminent 
author,  he  should  imitate  Ctesar,  who,  because  his  head  was  bald, 
covered  that  defect  with  laurels.  0. 
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Ant  Dens  Hie  nialls  liominnm  mitesccre  diaait. 

ViKH.  Bolog.  I.  fill. 


I  SHALL,  in  this  pap      d     h  m      If    f  th     j  I 

hu.ye  made  to  tlie  publi  by  bl  g  th  w  th  a  t  It  f 
the  little  Greek  manus     pt  wl    1       sa  d       h        b  j 

of  those  records  t.Siat  is  p  1  n  tb     t     {1      f  Aj   U    up 

tte  promontory  of  Leucate  :  it  is  a  short  history  of  the  lover's 
leap,  and  is  inscribed,  '  An  aceount  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  offered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
ia  the  forty-sisth  olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of 
Leucate,  into  the  Ionian  sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the 
passion  of  love.' 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentiouing 
the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and 
relating  in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed, 
by  the  fall.  It  indeed  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by 
it,  that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality  had  I  trans 
lated  it  at  full  length  ;  I  have  therefore  made  an  abridgment  of 
it,  and  only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something 
extraordinary,  either  in  the  case,  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of 
the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take 
the  account  as  follows. 

Eattus,  the  son  of  Menalcas,  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyea 
the  musician:  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  I'tglit 
leg  and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,   in   love   with    Daphnis,    very   much   bruised,    but 
i  with  life. 

I  V.  Ko.  227.— a 
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Cyik   ca    rt     w  f      f  ^    1  b  1        w  th  Lj     s ; 

Bud  ^    h        h     L    1      J  b  I       w  th  E      II    {wh    h  tad 

m    1    tb     m  1         pi  y  t  th      f  al 

y       }    b  th  th    h    h     d       1  th    w  f   t    k  tl     1    p  by  t ; 

thybthfthm         pd       ilh        1     d       jhpplyt      tber 

Latissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessalj  deserted  by  Plexippua,  after  a 
courtship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
moDtory  for  some  time,  and  haying  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
taksD  up  alive. 

N.  B. .'  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a 
silver  Cupid  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Simsetba,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian,  perished  in  the 
fall. 

Oharisus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with  Rhodope  the 
courtezan,  having  spent  his  whole  estate  upon  her,  was  advised 
by  bis  sister  to  leap  in  the  beginning  of  his  amour,  but  would 
not  hearken  to  hor  till  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  talent ;  being 
forsaken  by  Rhodope,  at  length  resolved  to  take  the  leap.  Per- 
ished in  it. 

AridEens,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Prazinoe, 
the  wife  of  Thespis,  escaped  without  damage,  saving  only 
that  two  of  bis  foreteeth  were  struck  out,  and  his  nose  a  little 
flatted. 

Cloro,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  her  passion  for  his  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  pro- 
montory, she  there raet  with  Dimmaehus  the  Miletian,  and  after  a 
short  conversation  with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  hor  leap 
and  married  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
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N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  to  he  seen  hanging  up  in 
the  western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  bos  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylia  the  daj  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap  ;  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of 
Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

.HippaTchiis  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own  wife,  who  was 
enamoured  of  Bathyllua,  leaped  and  died  of  his  fall ;  upon  which 
his  wife  married  her  gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athe- 
nian  matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rook  with  great  agility,  but 
was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Kagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  eook-maid;  he  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he 
went  back  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Cintcdus,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  ia  the  Pythian 
records,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  leaped  for, 
and  being  ashamed  to  discover  it,  he  was  set  aside,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  leap, 

Eanica,  a  maid  of  Paphoa,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Eury- 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  her  second  time  of  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentuni,  in  love  with  hia  mas- 
ter's daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough 
to  his  relief 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  torn  ■ 
pie  of  Apollo,  habited  like  a  bride  in  garments  as  white  as  snow 
She  wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  bet 
hand  the  little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention,     Aftet 
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Having  sung  an  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  on  ona 
side  of  his  altar,  and  her  harp  on  tho  other.  She  then  tucked 
up  her  vestmonts  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows 
for  her  deliverance,  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  the  promontory,  where  after  having  repeated  a  stanza 
of  her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself 
off  the  rock  with  such  an  intrepidity,  as  was  never  before  oh- 
served  ia  any  who  had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many, 
who  were  present,  related,  that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea, 
from  whence  she  never  rose  again ;  though  there  were  others 
who  affirmed,  that  she  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap ; 
hut  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they 
saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  shape.  But  whether  or 
no  the  whiteness  and  flutteimg  of  her  ^irments  might  not  deceivi, 
those  who  looked  upaher  or  whether  she  might  notiually  le 
metamorphose i  mt)  thit  musiud  and  melauLhih  I  rl  la  till  a 
doubt  am  ng  the  Le  bun^ 

AlciSua  the  famou''  L\r  c  [oet  who  hal  for  omo  time  been 
passionately  m  love  with  Sipph  arrived  it  the  jrommtorj  ot 
Leucite  that  \erj  even  ng  m  oi  ler  to  take  the  leaf  ujon  her 
account  but  hearing  thit  S'ip|ho  hal  huen  theie  bcfoie  hini, 
and  that  her  body  could  be  no  where  found  he  very  t,enciously 
lamented  her  fall  and  I's'.ail  to  haie  wi  tten  his  hundred  and 
tweuty-flfth  ode  upon  that  occasion. 

Leapti  in  tMs  Olympiad  250. 

Males, 124 

Females,.     ........      126 

Cured,     . 120 

Males,      .     ,     . 5i 

Eemalos, ,69  C. 
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Theiie  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  tho  province  of  a 
Spectator  than  public  shows  and  diversions  ;  and  as  among  these 
there  arc  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  those  elegant  en- 
tertainments that  are  exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  think  it  par- 
ticularly ineimibent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  is 
remarkable  in  such  numerous  and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  certain 
person  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  playhouse,  who  wlien  he  is 
pleased  with  any  thing  tliat  is  acted  upon  the  stage,  cspreBses 
his  apjirohation  by  a  loud  knock  upon  the  benohes  or  the  wain- 
scot, wtich  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  This  person 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Trunk-maker  in  tho 
upper  gallery.'  Whether  it  be,  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  these 
occasions  resembles  that  which  is  oftea  heard  in  the  shops  of 
such  artizans,  or  that  ho  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real  trunk- 
maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of  his  day's  work,  used  to  unbend 
his  mind  at  these  public  diversions  with  his  hammer  in  his  hand, 
I  cannot  certainly  tell.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  which  haunts  the  upper 
gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  those  strange  noises ;  and 
the  rather,  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder  than  ordinary 
every  time  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  appears.  Others  have  reported 
that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  chosen  this  way  of  uttering  him- 
Bolf,  when  he  is  transported  with  any  thiug  he  sees  or  hears. 
Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  play-house  thunderer,  that  eserta 
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himself  after  this  manner  in   the  u;  ]  er  ff^ill    j  wtipii  ht,  h  i^ 
nothing  to  do  apon  the  roof 

Bat  having  made  it  my  h  iMQesa  to  ^ct  the  he'it  nt  iimtion 
I  could  in  a  matter  of  this  moment  I  find  that  the  Tiunk  malier 
as  he  is  ommonly  called  is  a  largo  black  man  wiom  nobody 
knows.  He  gcnenlly  leins  forwaid  on  a  huge  uiken  plmt  with 
great  attention  to  every  th  ng  that  passes  upon  the  stagp  He  is 
never  Been  to  emiL  but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pkaies 
him,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  hoth  hands  and  laja  it  ujon  the 
next  piece  of  timher  that  stands  in  hit,  wiy  with  exceed  ng 
vehemence  after  wh  ch  he  composes  himself  m  his  former 
posture,   till   such    time    as   s  methin^j    new    sets   him    a^a  n   at 

It  has  liccn  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  most 
judicious  critic  could  never  except  against  it.  As  soon  as  any 
shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet,  or  any  uncommou  grace 
appears  in  the  autora,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot.  If  the 
audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smites  a  second  time ;  and 
if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awaied,  looks  round  him  with  great 
wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never  fails  to 
produce  the  clap.  He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 
clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  oonolusion  of  their  applause  ratifies 
it  with  a  single  thwaek. 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-house,  that  it  is  said  »  for 
mer  director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance 
by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to  officiate  for  him  'till 
such  time  as  he  recovered  ;  bat  the  person  so  employed,  though 
Iio  laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence,  did  it  in  such  wrong 
places,  that  the  audience  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old 
friend  the  Trunk-maker. 

It  lias  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  himself 
with  vigour  this  season  He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera;  and 
vol..    v.-^a-l 
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upon  Nicolini's  first  appearance,  was  saiil  to  Iiui  demoIiabLJ 
three  benches  m  the  fury  of  hia  appliuse  Hi,  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  pUiits  upon  Dogget  '  and  Bclilom  goes  aw^J  from 
a  tiagedj  of  Shikespeat,  without  leaving  the  wainscot  extiemtly 
shattoicd 

The  players  lo  not  onlj  connive  at  this  his  obatrepeioua 
approbation,  but  veij  cheerfully  repair  at  then  own  ciat  iihit 
ever  damage  he  mal  es  They  had  onco  a  thought  of  erecting  a 
kind  of  wooden  auMl  for  his  use,  that  should  bi,  ma,dL  of  ^  veiy 
sounding  plduk,  m  order  to  lender  his  strokes  more  deep  aid 
mellow ,  but  as  tbia  might  njt  have  been  distinguit-hed  fiom  the 
music  rt  a  kettle  dium,  the  proiect  was  laii  asiie 

In  the  mean  time  while  I  cannot  but  take  n  tiue  of  the  ^,16  it 
use  it  la  to  an  audience,  that  a  person  should  thus  preside  ovtr 
their  heads,  like  the  dirPi,tor  of  a  concert,  in  ordei  to  awaken 
their  attention,  and  btit  time  to  their  applauses ,  or,  to  raise  nij 
eimili,,  I  h*ivi-  sometimes  fancied  the  iiunk  maker  m  the  up[(,r 
galkry  to  be  like  Virgil's  luler  oi  the  wind,  seated  upon  the  tip 
of  a  miuntain,  who  when  he  struck  hii  sceptre  upon  the  side  ot  it, 
roused  the  hurricane,  md  aef  the  whole  cavern  m  aa  ujioar  ' 

It  IS  certain  the  Ttunk  maker  has  savud  many  a  good  pliy, 
and  biought  many  a  graoi-ful  actor  into  reputation,  who  wiuld 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  ajtice  of  It  is  very  iisible 
as  the  audience  is  not  a  little  ibashed  if  they  find  themaelves 
betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper  gallery  does 
not  come  into  it ;  bo  the  actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon  the 

'  Thomas  Ik^at  a  celebrated  comio  aetor,  for  many  years  joint  mana- 
ger of  Di'ury-lane  with  Wilfees  and  Colley  Cibbar.  He  died  in  1721, 
lesTing  a  legauy  to  provide  a  coat  and  badge  to  be  rowed  tor,  from  Lon- 
don bi-idge  to  Chelsea,  by  six  watermen,  yearly,  on  the  first  of  Angi.et.  Clia 
day  of  the  accession  of  George  I,  There  ia  a  iiarticular  aceount  of  him  iu 
Gibber's  apology  for  his  own  life. — L. 
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clap,  bat  regard  it  as  a  meer  brutum  fill  men  ^  or  cmpt.y  noise, 
when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  tlie  oaken  plant  m  it  I  know  it  lias 
heengiyen  out  Id j  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  Tiunk  maker,  that 
he  has  sometimes  been  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  bad  poet, 
or  a  vicious  player;  but  this  is  a  surmise  which  has  no  founda- 
tion; his  strokes  are  always  just,  and  his  idmonitions  seasonable ; 
he  does  not  deal  about  his  blnws  at  random,  but  always  hits  the 
right  nail  upon  the  head.  That  inexpressible  force  wherewith  he 
lays  them  on,  sufficiently  shews  the  evidence  and  strength  of  his 
conviction.  His  zeal  for  a  good  author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and 
breaks  down  every  fenee  and  partition,  every  board  and  plank, 
that  stands  within  the  expression  of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in  barren  spe- 
culations, or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  fact,  without  drawing 
something  from  them  for  the  advantage  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that  whenever  the 
Trunk  maker  stall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost 
the  spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity,  or  the  like, 
some  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advanced  to  this  post,  and  have 
a  competent  salary  settled  on  him  for  life,  to  be  furnished  with 
bamboos  for  operas,  crabtrec- cudgels  for  comedies,  and  oaken 
plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expense.  And  to  the  end 
that  this  place  should  bo  always  disposed  of  according  to  merit, 
I  would  have  none  preferred  to  it,  who  lias  not  given  convincing 
proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  strong  arm,  and  who 
could  not,  upon  ooeasion,  either  knock  down  an  os,  or  write  a 
comment  upon  Horace's  art  of  poetry.  In  short,  I  would  have 
him  a  due  composition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so  rightly 
qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  the  Trunk-maker  ma^  not 
be  missed  by  our  posterity.  C. 
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I  bl     t     b  1  th  t  p    t     f   tl      il 

I    li  1    ipj  m    d     h  11     J  y  m      t  t  t  t     w  il  f 

1    g  d        t  mpl  t  f  th      I  w    J  fh    g 

mtfthwlddd  jtt!  tdmg 

tp       tP       d  f         thbg         gtth         dftm 

Nig  tb  tt  t  djtdttht 

f  fw  dtht  tj  fkt  td 

tit  pp  1 1  pi     t  d  d  tt  t     1        t 

f  tpl         gp  dwhtpptl 

fj  t       UbffdJtbtJith 

1    g        d  Q3  h  11  th       b     1     1     p      to  w       tl 

tyf      p  jt       hphpwllj       wh 

d  I    btf  1     p      p    1 1 

It  t      p       bl  th         t      y  th  t  p    t    f  th    1        h 

tfhaa  Iddfblmy  t  lym 

th  b  d  d  th  y  1  g  b  t  1  Tl  g  th  pp  t  te  t 
th       mtm  !j  dwthtytft  ffdd 

t    th  I    th  h  I  t    f  k     wl  Ij,     !    11  [     h  I 

dd  to  th  f  1     tj        11   m  Id      th  m       1  by      th      f 

d    k  d   t      t  d  t      ty    f        ry  th        b  t  th 

1    t  t       M  It       !       t!  p         t  d  th    f  II  1 

tl  kdf       ptfrnth       tmt         d 

t        ttb         I  wdsiitmdttl  ym 

uients :  be  could  not  properly  have  described  the  sports  of 
condemTied  spirits,  withmit  that  cast  of  horror  and  melanoboly  bo 
has  so  judiciously  mingled  with  them. 
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Otl  e-B  apart  sat  on  a  till  retn  d 
In  thonglita  mo  e  eleTite    and  repBOn  i  li  gh 
Of  Piovidenoe,  toranowledge    will,  and  fate 
Flit  fate   f  ccwill,  loieLnowleV  jbaolute. 
Aid  r  i]id  no  end    m  winiitnig  mazes  lost 

Par.  LobT  B  ii.  65 

III  nui  present  condition,  nhieh  is  a  middle  state  oui  minds 
iri,  as  it  were,  eiequerod  wita  truth  ind  falsehood  ,  and  as  our 
f  n,ulties  are  n^lrow  ani  our  views  im}]i,rfect,  it  is  impossilDle  but 
our  curiosity  must  meet  with  manj  repulses  The  business  of 
minkind  m  this  life  being  rather  to  act  than  to  know,  their  i  or 
tion  of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  them  accordingly 

From  henee  it  i^  that  the  reason  Df  the  inquisitive  has  ko 
long  been  exeicised  with  iifhculties,  m  accounting  for  the 
promiscuous  diatiibution  of  ^sod  anl  eyd  to  the  virtuous  tnd 
the  wicked  in  this  woild  Ft om  hence  come  all  those  lathcti 
cal  complaints  of  so  miny  tiagical  events,  which  happen  to  the 
wise  and  the  good,  and  of  such  surprising  prosjirit>  wliieli  is 
often  the  reward  of  the  guilty  and  the  tooliah,  that  reiann  is 
sometimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  has  what  to  jionounce  ujon  so 
mysterious  a  dispensation 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some  fables  of  the  p:ets, 
which  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gtds  as  the  authois  of  injustice; 
and  liys  it  down  as  a  piinciple  that  whatever  is  permitted  to 
befjl  a  just  man,  whether  p  jverty  sickness,  oi  any  of  those  things 
which  seim  to  be  evils,  shall  either  la  life  oi  death  conduce  to  his 
good.  My  reader  will  observe  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is  to 
what  we  find  delivered  hj  a  greater  authority.  Seneca  has  writ- 
ten a  discourse  purposely  on  this  subject,'  in  which  he  takes  pains, 
after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  to  shew  that  adversity  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil ;  and  mentions  a  notable  saying  of  Demetrius,  '  That 
nothing  would  be  more  unhappy  than  a  man  who  had  never 
'  De  Constantia  Sa[>ieiiti5,  &c, — C. 
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Known  afiUction.'  He  compares  prosperity  to  the  iudulgeuee  of 
a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often  proves  his  ruin ;  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father,  who  would 
liave  his  sons  exorcised  with  lahour,  disappoiatiuent,  aud  pain, 
tliat  thej  may  gather  strength,  and  improve  their  fortitude.  On 
this  occasion  the  pkilosopher  rises  into  that  celebrated  sentiment, 
'  That  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  the  regard 
of  a  Creator  intent  oa  his  works,  than  a  brave  man  superior  to 
his  Bufiferinga  ;'  to  which  he  adds,  '  That  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to 
Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see  Oato  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  country  preserving  his  integrity.' 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable,  if  we  consider 
human  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and  adversity  as  the  post  of 
honour  in  it,  assigned  often  to  the  best  aud  most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  upoa  here,  is,  that  we  are  not 
at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  counsels  by  which 
Providence  acts,  since  but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and 
even  that  little  we  discern  imperfectly  ;  or  according  to  the  ele- 
gant figure  in  holy  writ,  '  We  sec  but  in  part,  and  as  in  a  glass 
darkly.'  It  is  to  he  considered  that  Providence,  in  its  reconomy, 
regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  wo 
cannot  discover  the  beautiful  connexions  between  incidents  which 
lie  widely  separated  in  time,  and  by  losing  so  many  links  of  the 
chain,  our  reasonings  become  broken  and  imperfect.'  Thus  those 
parts  in  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet 
have  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed 
from  us,  but  open  to  His  eyes  before  whom  '  past,  present,'  and 
'  to  come,'  are  set  together  in  one  point  of  view ;  and  those  events, 
the  permission  of  which  seems  now  to  accuse  His  gooiJness,  mty, 

1  '  From  Natoo'8  cliain  wliBtcvei-  link  ynw  strike, 
Teolb  or  ten  tbousvidtli,  breaks  tlistchgia  a]!ko.' 

ESSAV  iiH  Man.  1.  J4S.— Q 
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in  the  oonsamroation  of  things,  both  magnify  his  goodness,  and 
exalt  his  wisdom  And  this  is  enongh  to  oheok  our  presumption, 
since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  measures  of  regularity  to  matters 
of  which  wo  know  neither  the  anteeedents  nor  the  eonsequeuts, 
the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abstracted  thought,  by 
relating  here  a  Jewish  tradition  concerning  Moses,  which  seemn 
to  be  a  kind  of  parable,  illustrating  what  I  have  last  mentioned. 
That  great  prophet,  it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from 
heavon  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  where,  in  a  conference  with 
tho  Supreme  Beiog,  he  was  permitted  to  propose  to  him  some 
questions  concerning  his  administration  of  the  universe.  In  the 
midst  of  this  divine  eollocLuy  he  waa  commanded  to  look  down  on 
the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  issued  out  a 
clear  spring  of  water,  at  which  a  soldier  allglited  from  his  horse 
to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the 
same  place,  and  finding  a  purse  of  gold,  which  the  soldier  had 
dropped,  took  it  up,  and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately  after 
tbis  came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
having  quenched  his  thirst,  sat  d  w  t  th  li  ly  th  d 
of  the  spring.     The  soldier,  m        g  h     p  t  t  I 

for  it,  and  demands  it  of  the  1dm  wh  ffimhhd  t 
seen  it,  and  appeals  to  heaven      w  t  f  1  Th 

soldier,  not  bclieviug  his  prote  t  t  k  11    h  m      M        f  H 

his  face  with  horror  and  amaa         t      h      th    D    m    V         th 
prevented  his  expostulation ;      B        t        j       d  M  k 

why  the  Judge  of  the  whole  e    th  h         ff     d  th     tL    ^  t 
to  pass ;  the  child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood  of  the  old  man 
is  spilt;  but  know,  that  the  old  man  whom  thou  sawest,  was  the 
murderer  of  that  child's  father."  '  V, 

'  This  paper,  though  oriffinally  puWiali*!  without  any  Eignature,  ivas 
daimed  for  Addison  by  TiekelL  It  has  since  lieeQ  tl^niod  iov  Uughes.  V. 
Hnghi's'B  [^eins — ed,  of  n3o — pi'efaoe. — 0. 
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Bella,  horrWu  hnllB  I 


I  HAVE  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the  seve- 
ral methods  of  managing  a  debate,  which  have  obtained  in  the 

The  first  races  of  manliind  used  to  dispute  as  our  ordinary 
people  do  now-a^daya,  in  a  kind  of  wild  logic,  uneuHivated  by 
rules  of  art, 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  He 
would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  till  he  had  uon- 
vinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his  opinions  were  wrong. 
This  way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  comer,  seizes  all 
the  passes  through  which  he  can  make  an  escape,  and  forces  hua 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invented  a  great 
variety  of  little  weapons,  called  syllogisras.  As  in  the  Socvatic 
way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  thingwhioh  your  opponentad- 
vances,  in  the  Aristotelic  you  are  still  denying  and  contradicting' 
some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says.  Socrates  conquers  you  by 
stratagem ;  Aristotle  by  force  :  the  one  takes  the  town  by  sap, 
the  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  carried  on  their 
debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that  we  see  the  knowledge  of  sev- 
eral centuries,  laid  out  into  objections  and  answers,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of 
distinctions. 

Wheti  our  universities  found  that  there  was  no  end  of  wrang- 
ling this  way,  they  invented  a  kind  of  argument,  which  is  not  re- 
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ducible  to  any  mo  >d  or  figure  of  Aristotle.  It  was  nailed  the 
Argunientum  BasUinum,  (others  write  it  Badlinum  or  Bacu- 
linum,)  which  is  pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word  '  club- 
law.'  When  they  were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagoniat,  they 
k      k  1  h  m  d  It  w     th       m  th  d       these  polemical  de- 

b  t      fi    t       a     1  th        yll  g   m         1  aflorwarda  to  be- 

t  k    th  m    1       t    th        1  b    tU       ht        as  they  had  one  way 

th  f       1  1  th       t,         y  Th    e  is  in  Oxford  a  nar- 

wdfii      (tmk  f  Itytm)  where  the  partizans 

dt  tfwhl  ttll    etains  the  name  of 

LgL  Ih       hd        Hgtl       Hi  a  physician,  make 

his  boasts,  that  whe  he  w  yo  ^  t  11  w,  he  marched  seyerai 
times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Scotists,^  and  oudgellBd  a  body 
of  Smiglesians '  half  the  length  of  High-Street  till  they  had  dis- 
persed themselves  for  shelter  into  their  respective  garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  ia  Erasmus's  time.  For 
that  author  tells  us,  that  upon  the  revival  of  G-reek  letters,  most 
of  the  -universities  in  Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans. The  latter  were  those  who  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any  wlio 
nnderstood  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe,  Erasmus 
himself  bad,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  bauds  of  a 
party  of  Trojans,  wl  1  d  h  n  w  th  so  many  blows  and  buffets, 
that  he  never  forgot  th      h    1 1         to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  f  m  ■i^  ng  n  argument  not  much  unlike  the 
former,  which  is  m  d  e  f  bj  tates  and  communities,  when 
they  draw  up  a  bun  1    d  th      and  disputants  on  each  side,  and 

'  Tha  followers  of  Duna  Seotne,  a  celebrated  Franciaonn  divine,  bom  in 
KoL'thumberland.  From  Oxford  where  he  was  ednoated,  he  went  to  Paris, 
wh«re  hia  repntation  was  so  high  as  a  disputant,  that  he  aoqnired  the 
name  of  the  '  Subtle  Doctor.'  His  opposition  to  the  doi-trjties  of  ThoDiaa 
Aquinas  gave  birib  to  two  parties,  tlie  Scallsts  niid  llioitiista.  He  died  at 
Cologne  in  1308.— L. 

'  The  followers  ofSiiiigletiiia,  a  famous  logitinii  of  the  ICth  centurj'. —  L 
VOL.    v.— 24* 
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cOTniiice  one  anotlier  bj  dint  of  sword.  A  certaia  grand  mon- 
arch' was  so  sensible  of  liis  strengtt  in  this  way  of  reasoning,  that 
he  writ  upon  his  great  guns — Ratio  ulHma  Regtim,  '  The  Logio 
of  Kings  j  '  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty  well  baffled  at 
his  own  weapons.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of  this 
kind,  one  should  remember  the  old  gentleman's  saying,  who  had 
been  engaged  iu  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  emperors.' 
Upon  his  friend's  telling  him,  that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up 
the  question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dispute,  '  1 
am  never  ashamed,  (says  he,)  to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  mas 
ter  of  fifty  legions.' 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  reasoning)  which  may 
be  called  arguing  by  poll ;  and  another,  which  is  of  equal  force, 
in  which  wagers  are  made  use  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the 
celebrated  line  in  Hubibras.' 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  controversy,  ia  that 
which  we  call  '  Arguiag  by  torture.'  This  is  a  method  of  rea- 
soning which  has  boon  made  use  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and 
which  was  so  fashionable  in  our  country  dui'ing  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Monsieur 
Bayle,  it  is  said,  the  price  of  wood  was  raised  in  England  by 
reason  of  the  executions  that  were  made  in  Smithfield.'  These 
disputants  convince  their  adversaries  with  a  sorites,''  commonly 
•ialled  a  pile  of  faggots.     The  rack  is  also  a  kind  of  syllogism 

>  LewiaXIV.— L. 

'  Thaemparor  Adrian — V.  LordBaeon'a  Apnphthegms,  iii.  281,  fol, — 0. 
3  *Quoth  fibe,  I've  heard  oldcQDGlngAtn^rB 
Bay,  fools  for  argument!  use  wogers.' 

Hod.  Part  II.  o.  I.  t.  29T. 
St«a1e  has  carried  out  this  idea  in  No.  145,  with  graat  humour. — G. 
*  V.  Bayle— art  And-  Ammonius.  Addison,  though  he  is  said  (o  have  been 
ftTmost  alwDjs  found  by  hia  printer  with  Bayle  open  on  his  table,  eeenia, 
on  this  oconginn,  ia  hsva  quoted  lim  from  memory,  fur  it  Was  not  to  Mary's 
reign  but  to  Henry  Vlllth's.  that  thia  was  applied. — G. 

'  A  xrilB  is  -an  ubvidijed  form  of  at gument  consisting  of  several  syllo 
£■::—;     Y-  T--?:;--- "  Luj;!':.  Book  III.  set,  xi.— G. 
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wbhhb  dwth        dfft       ai  dmUtd 

f  t8       M      w       fmlydptJtfth       Ibt 

I  d  t     t  -uth  by  f  f  d  w  t      r 

by  th      ind  d  ty    t    Ii       wl     h  d  tb       glit 

tl  d      b  t  th     m  th  d    f  t         p      t  1 1       1 

ly      P       w     f  ui  d  t    b    m     h  1  gbt       g  tb 

Ej  plwlkdp  Itmydttb 

mlbtby  1  dftlittp  I 

w    d  tb      ppl     t         fwbp  kgbbtgii        It, 

fir        dfggt  djt  jblLdp  ppb 

fin  m     t      r      tb      111     th      1  ^ 

There  ib  anotliei  way  of  leaaoaing  which  seldom  faih  tbougli 
it  be  of  a  qaite  differeDt  nituie  t)  that  I  have  last  mentioned  I 
mean,  con^iccmg  a  man  by  leady  money,  or  as  it  it  oidinanly 
called,  bribmg  a  mm  to  in  tpmion  Tbi^>  metbod  has  often 
proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  hive  bten  mide  u'.e  of  to 
no  purpose  A  man  who  is  furnished  with  aiguments  from  the 
mint,  will  convince  the  antagonist  jruch  hoouei  than  one  who 
diaws  them  from  reason  and  pb  loB  phy  Gol3  is  a  wonderful 
cleaii-r  of  the  Mndi,rstandiDg,  it  dissipates  every  d  mbt  and  aoru 
pie  m  an  instant ,  aeconimoditP&it''clt  to  the  meanest  cipieities, 
Bileneea  the  loud  and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  obsti- 
nate aud  inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  ic- 
vin'cible  reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of 
Athena,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties.' 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several  methods  of  disputing, 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  shall  very 
suddenly  give  my  reader  an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  eavil- 
ling  ;  which  shall  be  a  full  satisfactory  answer  to  all  such  papers 
and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  appeared  against  the  Spi 
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Setdperqao  rellnqiil 


M     =5 
«T  ^       h  1      d        t  !  m    t    f    t 

distre  II         tmrnbthtyli         g  yd 

sertat  [         hL  fl  Iddw         ymtd 

how  tlyhullpptthml  dtl        'gl      t 

wliich  thy  mt  f       dtodg        Imtp         t 

ja  thi        h  jpy  mt  h  ptdwilithbtt 

hnaba  dh  blth  fl  tydmy 

not  p       bty       turf  m>  Hwmdg  us 

affecti       wh  1  w        t  g  tl        w  th  th     U,  d  h    h  h 

exprc      dtomtpt        mkh       b  1       t  ppt 

able.     Ithkflra         ymmtfthdy       d         th 
every        ht       ray  d  EythI  jtra  md 

ofhim      I    pjly     y    Ifwthm       tl  1       ydl  t    th 

care  of  1      f      ly      d         t       h  t  th  t     1    f      I 

gives  ra    h  t        m     y  i        !         f      h  It 

i^uent  th  m    wh       I        d  ta  with  h  m       d       t 

meeti  ghmtl  tl  hh  dfUwpgl 

love  f  1  th    b    k    h    d  I  fcht  d  d  t  th  th 

perso      whmh  mdl         thpt  hldt 

a  day       d  pi       my    If  f,       t  t  wh  I    1  t      th  1 

pass  a  ^      t  p    t    f  my  t  m        th    w  Ik    wh       I         1  t     1 
upon  h        ro       d         11    t      my  m     1  th    d  wh   1  h 
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there  passed  between  us :  1  look  over  the  several  prospecta  and 
points  of  view  wbich  we  used  to  survey  together,  fix  my  eyes 
upou  tie  objects  which  he  has  made  me  take  notice  of,  and  call 
to  mind  a,  thousand  agreeable  remarks  which  lie  has  made  on 
those  oooaaions.  I  write  to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and,  con- 
trary to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  humour  when  an  east 
wind  blows,  because  it  seldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from 
tim.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  give  me  jour  advice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  kuow  how  I  may  relieve  myself  in  tbis 
my  widowhood. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  ASTBRIA.  ■■ 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  deatb  in  love,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  abundance  of  beautiful  complaints  in  those  authora 
wbo  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse.  Ovid's  Epistles  are 
full  of  them.  Otway's  MoniiiiLa  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this 
subject. 

It  was  not  kind 

To  leave  roe,  like  a  turtle,  hare  alone, 
To  droop,  Bud  moum  the  nbsenee  of  my  mate. 
When  thou  srti  from  me,  every  place  ia  desert ; 
And  I  methidks  am  savage  and  forlorn. 
Thj  presence  ooly  'tis  can  make  me  bloaaed, 
Heal  my  unquiet  miud,  and  tunc  inj  eoul. 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occasions  are  very  extra 
ordinary.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  Astoria,  there  are  many 
other  motives  of  comfort,  which  are  made  use  of  by  absent 
■lovers, 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery's  Romances,  a  couple  of  hon- 
ourable lovers  agreed  at  their  parting  to  set  aside  one  half  hour 
in  the  day  to  think  of  each  other  during  a  tedious  absence.  The 
romance  tells  OS,  that  they  both  of  them  punctually  observed  tha 
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limo  thus  agreed  upon  ;   and  tha    wli  h 

they  were  engaged  in,  they  left        h    p  k 

warned  them  to  retire.      The  d 

lovers  expected  the  return  of  th  d  h  mm 

patience,  aa  if  it  had  been  a  rea  d 

aginary  happiness  that  was  aim  h  m 

Idb  df    TO  m  I    wa.  p 

hi  f  to    h       d     d 

li        m  1^  J  li  ^  ti,mp 

dm         g     1     1  f        d  d    ff 

If  I  b       1       d  m  p  d 

hUmgfl  Ihli  wT 

h        k    wn  tw  p  h  d        g  h 

1  f  m  h     h    h   h    p  J 

p  Th  h       h 

fl       p  Pjf         hhwihyta^d 

upon  before  their  parting.     T       h  d  wh  am        h 

makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  woi  w  n  h       wn 

has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  pp  b 

of  three  years  without  this  exped 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  prolusi 
rioal  eorrespondenee  between  tw  d  h   p 

loadstone,  which  had  such  a  vir  h 

several  needles,  when  one  of  tl  b  d  b 

more,  the  other,  though  at  nev  g  d  m      d 

the  same  time  and  in  the  same  ml  h 

two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  dial-piate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four-and -twenty 
letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.     They  then  fixed  one  of  the  neo- 

'  Lib.  II.  prol.  6.    See  the  Giiiirijan,  Kos.  115,  11%  133.— C 
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dies  on  each  of  the  plat  b  s  1  a  nne  ii^t  t  o  Id  move 
roand  without  imped  nt  ho  a  to  to  li  hj  of  th  fou  and 
twenty  letters,  l.j.0  ti  separat  ng  f  m  one  ano  Ler  nto 
distant  countries,  t  cy  agieed  to  w  thJ  aw  them  elve  pu  tually 
into  their  closets  at  a  ccrta  hour  of  the  diy  and  conTe  se 
with  one  another  hymein  of  th  th  r  nvent  un  Ac  rl  gly 
whea  they  wore  son  c  hun  1  ed  m  lea  aauu  1  r  aeh  of  them  shut 
himself  up  in  hia  closet  the  t  no  appo  nt  d  and  nme  1  j,tely 
cast  his  eye  upon  1  s  d  al  la  e  If  h  h  1  a  mmd  to  w  te  any 
thing  to  his  friend  he  d  rected  h  a  n  edlc  to  every  let  er  that 
formed  the  words  nh  eh  he  had  occas  on  for  m  k  g  ^  1  ttle 
pause  at  the  end  ot  e  e  y  wo  d  or  sentence  to  avo  d  confus  n 
The  friend,  in  the  n  can  wh  !e  s  w  h  s  o  vn  sy  npathet  o  needle 
moving  of  itaelf  to  every  lett*  wh  ch  tl  t  of  h  3  co  r  spnlent 
pointed  at,  By  th  a  m  ans  tl  ey  t.  Ike  1  toj,  thei  a  ros^  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  the  r  thoughts  to  one  another  n  an  n 
atant,  over  cities  oi  mounta  ns   seas  or  de  ert? 

If  Monsieur  Seudery  or  any  other  wr  ter  f  r  a  e  had 
introduced  a  necromancer  who  is  gen  lly  n  the  r  n  ot  a 
knight-errant,  making  p  e&ent  to  two  lo  era  ot  a  uple  of  these 
above  mentioned  need  es  the  ad  woull  not  ha,ve  hee  a  1  ttle 
pleased  to  have  seen  them  coH  spond  ng  w  th  one  another  when 
they  wero  guarded  by  ^p  es  and  watol  es  or  se^  a  ated  by  castlea 
and  adventures. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  should  be  revived,  or 
put  in  practise,  I  would  propose,  that  upon  the  lover's  dial-plate 
there  should  be  written  not  only  the  four-and- twenty  letters,  but 
several  entire  words  which  have  always  a  place  in  paasionate 
epistles,  as  flames,  darts,  die,  languish,  aisence]  Cupid,  heart, 
eyes,  hang,  drown,  and  the  like.  This  would  very  much  abridge 
the  lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable 
hiia  to  express  the  most  useful  and  aignifloant  words  with  a  single 
touch  of  the  m;edle,  C- 
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Tfll.  Omo.  1.  1.  0.  V. 

If  It  ooiilrt  ^e  mwie  tho  obj^ist  of  Bigb^  would   (as  PLsto  wiys)  eieLte  In  ns  ■ 
■woodorfnl  !ovo  of  ivlsOom. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  Lave  read  auj  discourse  written  os- 
presaly  upon  tlie  beauty  and  loveliness  of  virtue,  witbout  consi. 
dering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  making  us  bappy  both 
now  and  hereafter.  I  design,  therefore,  this  speculation  as  an 
essay  upon  that  subject,  in  which  I  shall  consider  virtue  no  further 
than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable  nature,  after  having  premised, 
that  I  understand  by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general  notion  as  is 
affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and  which  by  devout  men 
generally  goes  under  the  name  of  Religion,  and  by  men  of  ttic 
world  under  the  name  of  honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather  jnatiee,  to  reli- 
gion, and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human 
nature.  The  bypocrito  would  not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  pat  on 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  lovo  and  esteem,  of  man- 

We  learn  from  Hierooles  It  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
heathens,  that  the  wise  man  hates  no  body,  but  only  loves  thei 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts,  to  shew  Low 

amiable  virtue  is.     We  love  a  virtuous  man,  says  bo,  who  lives 

in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  out 

of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of 

'  Hierodte  p.  50,  edit.  Ke(Niliam.~a 
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beuefit ;  nay,  one  who  died  several  years  ago,  raises  a  secret  fond- 
ness and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we  read  history  ; 
nay,  what  is.  still  more,  ono  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try, provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  justice  and  humanity 
as  in  the  instance  of  Pyrrlms,  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  oeca 
sion  in  opposition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  beauty  and 
loyeliness  of  virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  ascribes  all  good 
qualifications  of  what  kind  soever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accord- 
ingly Cato,  in  the  character  Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried  mat- 
ters so  far,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  man 
to  be  handsome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a  philosophical  rant, 
than  the  real  opinion  of  a  wise  man ;  yet  this  was  what  Oato  very 
seriously  maintained.  In  short,  the  Stoics  thought  they  could 
Dot  sufficiently  represent  the  exoellenee  of  virtue,  if  they  did  not 
comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible  perfection ;  and  there- 
fore did  not  only  suppose,  that  it  was  transcendently  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  aud  banished  every 
kind  of  deformity  from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  most  abandoned  to  all 
Bense  and  goodness,  arc  apt  to  wish  those  who  are  related  to 
them  of  a  different  character ;  and  it  is  very  observablo,  that  none 
are  more  struck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex,  than  those 
who  by  theif  very  admiration  of  it  are  carried  to  a  dosiro  of 
ruining  It. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  picture  Ip  a 
good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beau- 
tiful sex  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  Is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  nature, 
there  are  some  particular  kinds  of  it  which  are  more  so  tlian 
others,  and  these  are  such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  mankind. 
Temperance  and  abstinence,  faith  and  devotion,  are  in  themselvee 
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pertapa  as  laudable  aa  anj  otlier  virtues  ;  but  those  which,  make 
a  man  populiT  and  belo\ed  a,re  justi:,e  chanty  munitn-ence  and 
in  shirt  all  the  nualificati  ns  that  rendei  us  !"ein,fii,ial  to  eai-h 
uth  r      For  whiLh  reison  even  in  extravagant  nl^n  wh    hia 

I  thing  pise  to  reeoiiniend  him  but  a  false  gentrosity  is  otten 

II  re  beloved  and  esteemcl  than  a  parson  of  a,  m  loh  m  le 
E.1  ished  charaotei   who  is  detemve  in  this  p  iit  c  Iir 

The  two  great  ornaments  ot  virtue  whith  slew  hor  n  the 
most  aivantigKOus  views  and  make  her  alto^jUhei  lovely  are 
dieeifttlne'.a  md  gocd  nature  These  gen erallj  p,o  together  as 
a  man  cannot  be  agreeable  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within  him 
self.  They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep 
out  melancholy  from  the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in, 
and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into 
severity  and  ceusoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think  of  those 
who  cau  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can 
suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the 
person  who  is  engaged  in  it.  A  man  must  be  excessively  stupid, 
as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  believes  that  there  is  no  virtue  but 
on  his  own  side,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  aa  himself 
who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles.  Men  may  op- 
pose one  another  in  some  particulars,  but  ought  not  to  carry 
tlieir  hatred  to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable  a  nature 
in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  dispute. 
Men  of  virtue,  though  of  different  interests,  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  more  nearly  united  with  one  another,  than  with'  the 
villous  part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  in  the  same  civil 
ooncerne.  We  should  bear  the  same  love  towards  a  man  of 
honour,  who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which  TuUy  tells  us  in  the 
forementioned  passage  every  "ne  naturally  does  to  an   enemy 
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that  is  dead.    In  short,  we  should  esteem,  virtue  though  in  a  foe 
and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eje  to  those  cruel  treatments  which 
men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  charaeters  of  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  them.  How  many  persons  of  undoubted  pro- 
bity and  exemplary  virtue,  on  either  side,  are  blackened  and 
defamed  ?Hwmym       fh  p      dtp  hi       bliy 

and  reproa  h       Th         th      f         wh  th       th  t   i- 

ments  or  ab  tt  h     f       1  d    1    g      ught  t    1     1    k  d 


No.  245.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  II. 

FlctB  vsluptltiB  cuia4  ^t  proslma  Tcri9. 
FlGtloDB,to  please,  should  wear  Ihe  laee  oftrutli. 

There  is  nothing  whicli  one  regards  so  much  with  an  eye  of 
mirth  and  pity,  as  innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly. 
At  the  same  time  that  one  esteems  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  simplicity  which  accompanies  it.  When  a  man  is 
made  up  wholly  of  the  dove,  without  the  least  grain  of  the  ser- 
pent in  his  composition,  he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  actions.  The 
Cordeliers"  tell  a  story  of  their  founder  St,  Francis,  that  as  he 
passed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  discovered  a 

'  Alluding  to  the  popular  ory  of  those  times,  'that  the  Church  was  in 
danger,'  artfully  made  use  of  by  the  leaders  of  one  paity,  to  etfeot  tha 
downfall  of  the  other. — C. 

'  The  Minoiite  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Fraueis  are  bo  called,  fi'um  a 
(ord  which  tliay  wear  by  way  of  a  girdle. — C. 
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joung  fellow  with  a  maid  in  a  corner ;  upon  which  the  good  man. 
Bay  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  witli  a  secret  thanksgiving, 
that  there  was  still  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the  world.  The 
innooenoe  of  the  saint  made  him  mistake  the  ktaa  of  a  lover  for 
a  salute  of  charity.'  I  am  heartily  coEcernod  when  I  see  a  vir- 
tuous man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  if 
there  be  any  use  in  these  my  papers,  it  is  this,  that  without  rep- 
resenting vice  under  any  false  alluring  notions,  they  give  my 
reader  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  represent  human 
nature  in  aU  its  changeable  colours.  The  man  who  hatj  not  been 
engaged  in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world,  or  as  Shakespear  ex- 
presses it,  '  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,'  may  here  find  a  pic- 
ture of  its  follies  and  extravagances.  Tho  virtuous  and  innocent 
may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  prac- 
tice, and  by  this  means  avoid  the  snare  of  the  crafty,  the  coirup- 
■  tiona  of  the  vicious,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  prejudiced.  Their 
minds  may  he  opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correspondent,  Mr.  Timothy 
Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I  have  written 
this  short  preface,  to  which  I  shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  said 
Mr.  Doodle. 


"  I  could  heartily  wish  that  you  would  let  us  know  your 
opinion  upon  several  innocent  diversions  which  are  in  use  among 
us,  and  which  are  very  proper  to  pass  away  a  winter  niglit  for 
those  who  do  not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an  opera,  or  at 
the  play-house.  I  would  gladly  know  in  particular  what  notion 
you  have  of  hot-coekles  ■'  as  also  whether  you  think  that  ques- 

'    One  19  almost  tempted  to  apply  the  vovbc  of  Dante— 

KadflTolta  diBcenae  pet  li  rami, 

L'umauB  protitBile.— Q.  1 

'  A  play  iu  whitli  oue  eovdrs  liis  eyes,  puts  Lis  liiiud  belilud  Iiii  bitek, 
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tions  and  commands  mottoes  similie?  and  cross  purposes  have  not 
more  mirth  a  dwtmthentha  those  p  bled  ors  o  a  wh  oli  re 
grown  so  ve  j  fash  enable  a  aon^  us  If  jou  would  r  oom  nend 
to         w  d   1    ^ht        wlio  real  y  ur  papers  w  tk  a  gre  t 

d    1     f  [1  m       f  those   sioits   and  p  at  mes  that  nay 

b    p      t      1   w  th      d  and   by  tl  e  fi  e  s  de    we  who  are 

t         f  f      1         h     Id  be  h  ij,elj   ubl  ^ed  to  y  u      I  need 
t  t  11  y      th  t  I  w     Id  h  ve  th  se  spoils  and  past  m  s  not  onlj 
mybt  tfwhh  reason  I  have  not  mentioned  either 

wh   k       1    t    1  md  ed  so  much  as  one  and  thirty.    After 

1        g  t  d  tl  y      my  request  npon  this  subjeet,  I  will 

b        f  t     t  11  y       how  my  wife  and  I  pass  away  these 

t  d  t  g  th  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.      Though 

h  b  J  g  did  me,  and  good-humoured  to  a  miracle, 
hi  t  t      g  dding  ahroad  like  others  of  her  sex. 

IL  y  f      dly  m  n,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I  aai 

g!  t  ly    hi      d  t    f      h       ivilities,  that  comes  to  see  me  almost 
y     jjht    f     h  t    ne  of  those  giddy  young  fellows  that 

1 1  t    f     pi  y  h  use.     When  we  are  together,  we  very 

often  mafee  a  party  at  blind- man 'a-hu£f,  which  is  a  sport  that  I 
like  the  hotter,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  it. 
The  colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and  you  would  laugii 
your  heart  out  to  see  what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us, 
BO  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  least  glimpse  of  light. 
The  poor  colonel  som.etimes  hits  his  nose  agaiust  a  post,  aud 
makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  generally  the  good  luck  noL 
to  hurt  myself,  hut  am  very  often  abovo  half  an  hour  before  I 
oan  catch,  either  of  them;  for  you  must  know  wo  hide  our- 
selves up  and  down  in  corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport. 

and  gueasea  who  strikes  it.  The  Fi'enoh  call  it  •  La  main  chmide.'—C.  It 
obtains  honorable  montioc,  tflo,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  amo»g  th« 
games  of  MLohaelmos-eVB.    Y.  cli.  xi. — G. 
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I  only  give  you  this  hiat  as  a  sample  of  aueh 
as  I  would  have  you  reoommecd ;  and  am, 

"  Most  esteemed  eir, 
"  Your  ever  loving  friend, 

"  Timothy  Doodle." 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by  my  last  Thursday's 
paper'  upon  the  absence  of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein  moa- 
tioned  of  making  suoh  absence  supportable. 
"  Sis, 

"  Among  the  several  ways  of  consolation  wbicb  absent  lovors 
make  use  of  while  their  souls  are  in  that  state  of  departure, 
wbicb  you  say  is  deatb  in  love,  there  are  some  very  material 
ones,  tbat  have  escaped  your  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  received  is  a  crooked  sbiiling,  whicli  has  administered  great 
comfort  to  our  fore-fatbera,  and  is  still  made  use  of  on  tliis  oc- 
casion with  very  good  effect  in  most  parts  of  ber  majesty's  do- 
miniona.      Tiicre  are  some,  1  know,  who  tli    k  l  eoe.cufc 

into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  by  th  1  ta  t  1  s,  is  of 
more  sovereign  virtue  than  tlie  former.     B  t  p  n  ona  are 

divided  in  this  paxtieuiar,  wby  may  not  tb  n  p  ns  make 
use  of  both  ?  The  figure  of  a  heart,  whe  h  ut  t  n  or  cast 
ill  metal,  whether  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  stuck  with  darts,  or 
held  ia  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  beeu  looked  upon  as 
talismanic  in  distresses  of  this  nature.  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  a  brave  fellow,  who  carries  his  raistreas  in  the  lid  of  his 
snuffbox,  and  by  tbat  expedient  has  supported  himself  under  the 
absence  of  a  whole  campaign.  Eor  my  owo  part,  I  have  tried  ail 
these  remedies,  but  aever  found  ao  much  benefit  from  any  as  from 
a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair  is  platted  together  very  arti 
ficially  in  a  kind  of  truedover's  knot.  As  I  have  received  great 
benefit  from  this  secret,  I  thiuk  myself  obliged  to  communicate 

'  Ho,  24:.— a 
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it  to  tlie  public,  for  the  good  of  mj  fellow-subjects.     I  desire 
yoii  will  add  this  letter  as  an  appendix  to  joar  oonaolations  upon 

"  Your  very  humble  servant,         T.  B." 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  an  university 
gentleman,  occasioned  by  my  last  Tuesday's  paper',  whorein  I 
gave  some  account  of  the  great  feuds  which  happened  formerly 
in  those  leamed  bodies,  between  the  modern  Greeks  and 
Trojans. 

"  Sir, 
"  This  will  give  you  to  uuderstand,  that  there  is  at  present 
in  the  society,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  very  considerable  body 
of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  would  not  fail  to  de- 
clare ourselves.  In  the  mean  while  wo  do  all  we  can  to  annoy 
our  enemies  by  stratagem,  and  are  resolved,  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  attack  Mr.  Joshua  Barns,"  whom  we  look  upon  as  the 
Achilles  of  the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I  have  had  the 
reputation,  ever  since  I  came  from  sehoo!,  of  being  a  trusty 
Trojan,  and  am  resolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the  smallest 
particle  of  Greek,  where-ever  I  cliance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  sometimes  hang 
out  Greek  colours  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  sometimes 
give  a  word  of  the  enemy  in  the  body  of  it.  When  I  meet 
with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down  your  speculations 
upon  the  table ;  with  that  form  of  words  which  we  make  use  of 
when  we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

GriEoum  est,  non  potest  legL 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  abstain  ft  dm 
any  such  hostilities  at  your  peril. 


'  No.  289.— C. 

*  The  noted  Greet  professor  of  the  Univereitj  of  Cambiidge.- 


G. 
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Their  untir'd  lips  »  wordy  lorrent  ppur. 

We  are  told  liy  some  ancient  auttors,  that  Socrates  was  in- 
Btrueted  iu  elofiuence  l)y  a  woman,  wtose  name,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, was  Aspaaia.  I  have,  indeed,  very  often  looked  upon  that 
art  as  the  most  proper  for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the 
universities  would  do  well  to  eonaider  whether  they  should  not 
fill  their  rhetorio  chairs  with  she  professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they  oould 
talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must  he  owned 
to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are  mauy  among  them 
who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known 
a  woman  branoh  out  into  a  loisg  oxtompore  dissertation  upon  tho 
edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  breakiag  a  ohivia 
cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I  ara 
persuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  tke  bar  to  greater 
heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  but  be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequently  arise  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind,  therefore,  of  female  orators  which  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
a  part  of  rhetoria  iu  which  Socrates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a 
greater  proficiency  than  his  abovo-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who  deal  in  in- 
vectives, and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cen- 
•orious.     The  imagination  and  elocution  of  this  set  of  rhetori- 
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oiaus  is  wonderful.  With  wbat  a  fluency  of  invention,  and 
copiousness  of  espvesaion,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every  I  ttle  b1  p 
in  the  hehavioai  of  another  ?  With  how  many  d  fferent  c  ecum 
stances,  and  with  what  variety  of  phrases,  w  11  they  t  11  ov  r  tl  e 
same  story  ?  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  unl  ii  j  j  mir 
riage  the  aubject  of  a  month's  conversat  on  She  hlan  d  tl  o 
biidi.  in  one  place  pitied  her  in  anothtr  la  ghed  at  he  n  a 
third  wondered  at  her  m  a  fourth  was  angiy  w  th  her  a 
fifth  and  m  short  wore  out  a  pair  lF  coacli  horses  in  espvesaing 
her  concern  fir  her  At  length  after  having  quite  exhausted 
the  subject  on  this  sile  she  made  ■).  yiait  to  the  new  married 
J  air  prai'Jed  the  wifo  iur  the  prudent  choi  e  she  had  made 
told  her  the  ui  lea'^om.ble  jeflecticna  whi:,h  some  malicious 
peoj  le  had  oast  upon  her  and  desired  that  they  might  be  better 
acquainted  Ihe  censure  and  appiobatioa  ot  this  kind  of  women 
aie  therefore  onlv  to  be  considered  as  helps  to  discourse 

A  third  kind  of  temale  orators  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  word  G-osaips  Mrs  F  ddle  F  id  He  is  perfectly  a^'complished 
in  Ihia  a  rt  uf  eloquence  ,  she  launehos  out  into  desoni  tiona  of 
christenings,  runs  divisions  upon  an  head-dress,  knows  every  dish 
of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains 
her  company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  tho  wit  of  ber  little 
boy,  before  he  is  able  to  speak. 

The  coquetto  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of  female 
orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger  field  for  disoourse,  she  hates 
and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is 
uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  room  : 
she  has  false  qnarrels  and  feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men  of 
her  acquaintance ;  sighs  when  she  is  not  aad,  and  laughs  when 
she  is  not  merry.  The  coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  mistress 
of  tiiat  part  of  oratory  which  is  called  action,  and  indeed  seems  to 
Bpoak  for  no  other  purpose,  hut  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of 
VOL.    v.— 25 
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stirring  a,  limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glaiiuiiig  lier  eyes,  or 
playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongers,  politiciaus,  lairaics,  Btory-tollers,  with 
other  characters  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth  to  loijuacity, 
they  are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  as  the  women ;  for 
which  reason  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  been  often  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why  women  should 
hafe  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much  greater  perfection 
than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  they  have  not  a  reten- 
tive power,  the  feciilty  of  suppressing  their  thoughts,  as  men  have, 
but  that  they  are  necessitated  to  speak  every  thing  they  think ; 
and  if  so,  it  would  perha.p's  furnish  a  VLiy  stronjf  argument  to  the 
Oarteaiaos,  foi  (he  suppoilmg  of  their  dnetrino,  that  the  soul 
always  thinks  But  as  several  are  of  opinion  that  the  tair  sex 
are  not  altogothei  stiangers  to  the  iits  of  dissembling,  and  fon 
cealmg  their  thoughts,  I  have  beenfoiced  to  lelmquish  till  opm 
ion,  and  have,  tlierefoie,  endeivourod  to  sock  ifter  oome  better 
reison  In  ordu  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  cxi-elknt 
anatomist,  has  promi'icd  mc  by  tho  fiist  oppoitunity  to  disseot  a 
woman  s  tongue  and  to  c'^araine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it 
certain  juices  which  render  it  so  wmdortully  voluhlo  or  flippant, 
or  whether  the  fibres  of  it  may  not  he  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more 
pliant  thread,  or  whether  there  are  not  m  it  sumo  particular  mus- 
cles, which  dart  it  up  and  down  b\  auoh  sudden  glances  and  vi- 
brations; or  whothei  in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  be  certain 
undiscovered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart,  to 
this  little  instiument  of  loc[uicity,  ^nd  Lonveying  into  it  a  per- 
petual affluence  ot  animal  spirits  Noi  must  I  omit  the  reason 
which  Hudibras  has  given,  why  those  who  can  talk  on  trifles  speak 
with  the  greatest  fluency ;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race- 
horse, which  runs  the  faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carries.' 
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Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  moat 
probable,  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  was  very  natural,  who 
after  some  hours  conversation  with  a  female  orator,  told  her,  that 
he  belieTed  her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she  was  asleep,  for 
that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all  the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  tho  '  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath '  has 
the  following  remarkable  lines  ; 

1  tliint,  quoth  Thomas,  women's  toiigiias 
Of  agpen  leaves  aru  made. 

And  Ovid,  thougk  in  a  description  of  a  very  barbarous  cir- 
cumstance, tells  us,  that  when  the  tongue  of  a  beautifuL  female 
was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear 
muttering  even  in  that  posture  : 

Comprehensam  forcipe  lioguam 

Ahatulit  ense  fero.    Radix  micat  ultima  lingUK. 
Ipsa  jaaet,  terncquB  tremens  imnraraiurat  atrn ; 
trtqiie  salivc  solet  mutilatio  cauda  colubrte, 
FalpitaC. 

—The  blade  had  cut 


Her  tongue  sheer-off,  close  to  the  trembling  root 
The  mangled  part  still  quiver'd  on  the  ground, 
Murmui-ing  with  a  faint  imperfect  aouod; 
And,  as  a  serpent  writliea  hie  wonnded  train, 


If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  eould  it 
have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  speech,  and   accoraplioea 
of  sound,  about  it  ?    I  might  here  mention  the  story  of  the  pippin- 
woman,  had  not '  I  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous.' 
And  with  its  eveilasting  olaol! 
Set  all  men's  oare  upon  the  raot. 

Part  ill,  c.  2.  V.  448.— G. 
'Ihava  followed  Tiokell  for  the  poaition  of  the  not,  wl  ich  some  modem 
editors  place  after  T. — G. 

'  This  is  a  due  gtrokt  of  humor  after  having  admitted  Ovid's  tale  of 
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I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  enarmed  wltt  tLe  musio 
of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  it. 
All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of  several  dis- 
e  notes,  and  ia  particular  of  those  little  jarrings  and  dia- 
3  which  arise  from  anger,  censoriousness,  gossiping,  and 
coquetry.  In  stort,  I  would  have  it  always  tuned  by  good-nature, 
truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity.  0. 


.  249.     SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15 


Mirth  QutofSBBaon  Isigrlavous  111. 

When  I  make  ehoiee  of  a  subject  that  has  not  been  treated 
on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflections  on  it  without  any 
order  or  method,  so  that  tliey  may  appear  rather  in  the  looseness 
and  freedom  of  an  essay,  than  in  tlie  regularity  of  a  set  discourse. 
It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall  consider  laughter  and  ridicule 
in  my  present  paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation,  aii  above  and  be- 
low him  are  serious.  He  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  rising  from  objects  that  perhaps 
cause  something  like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures.  Laugh- 
Philomel,  without  any  objections  to  its  veracity.  Tha  atoi-y  here  referred 
U>  is  of  an  apple  woman,  who,  when  tbe  Thames  was  frozen  over,  was  said 
to  have  liad  her  head  out  o£f  by  the  ice.     It  ia  hnmorously  told  in  Gaj'a 
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ter  is,  indeed,  a  Terj  good  counterpoise  to  the  spleen ;  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should  be  capible  of  receiving  joy 
from  what  IS  no  real  good  to  ua,  since  we  can  receive  grief  from 
whit  I'J  no  real  evil 

I  have  in  mj  foitj  seventh  paper  revised  a  speculation  on  the 
notion  oi  a  modern  philosopher,  who  descuhpi  the  fiist  motneof 
laughter  to  be  a  secret  comparison  whic^h  we  mahe  befneen  our- 
selves, and  the  persons  we  hugh  at ,  or,  m  other  words,  that  sat- 
isfaction which  we  leoeive  from  the  opmion  of  some  pre  eminence 
in  ourselves,  when  we  see  the  absurdities  of  another,  or  when  we 
reflect  on  any  pist  absuiditieb  of  om  own  This  seems  tn  hold 
in  most  cases,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest  part,  of  man- 
kind are  the  most  addicted  to  this  passion. 

I  Lave  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  church  of  Eom6, 
on  those  words  of  the  wise  man  ;  '  I  said  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad ; 
and  of  Mirth,  what  does  it  ? '  Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  aa  a 
point  of  doctrine,  that  laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and 
that  Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the  mind,  weak- 
ens the  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dissolu- 
tion in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul ;  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  weainesB  in  the  composition  of  human  nature.  But  it 
we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often 
it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp 
our  spirits  with  transient  and  nuespected  gleams  of  joy,  one 
would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  o* 
life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing  to  laugh- 
ter those  one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little  ungene- 
rous tempers.  A  young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  himsel, 
offfrom  all  manner  of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his  flawr 
and  weaknesses ;  nay,  the  greatest  blemishes  are  often  found  il 
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tli«  most  shining  characters;  hut  what  an  ahaurd  thing  is  it  to 
pass  over  all  the  Taluable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention 
on  his  infirmities  ?  to  observe  his  imperfections  niore  than  his  vir- 
tues ?  and  to  make  use  of  him  for  the  sport  of  others,  rather  tlian 
ibr  our  own  improyement  ? 

We  therefore  very  often  fintl,  that,  persons  the  most  accom- 
j.lished  in  ridicule,  are  those  who  are  very  shrowd  at  hitting  a 
lilot,  without  exerting  any  thing  masterly  in  themselves.  .As 
there  are  many  eminent  critics  who  never  writ  a  good  line,  there 
y.ro  many  admirable  buffoons  that  animadvert  upon  every  single 
defect  in  another,  without  ever  diseovering  the  least  beauty  of 
tlieir  owu.  By  this  means,  these  unlucky  little  wits  often  gain 
reputation  in  the  esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  themselves 
above  persona  of  much  more  laudable  characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  world ;  but  instead 
of  this  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out 
rf  virtue  and  gjod  sense,  by  attacltii  g  every  thing  that  i^  solemn 
and  serious   detent  and  piaise  woithy  m  human  1  fe 

Wl  may  observe,  that  m  the  fiiat  ages  of  the  woild,  when 
the  great  souls  and  master  pieccf  of  human  nature  were  pro- 
duced men  ahined  by  a  nohle  simjlioty  of  tihavioui  ind  were 
strangprs  to  those  iittle  embellishment i  wlich  are  so  fishionablc 
m  our  present  conveisation  And  it  is  verj  n,maikable  that  not- 
withstanding we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients  in  poetry, 
painting,  out  ly,  histoiy,  architetture,  and  all  the  nible  arts  and 
icienees  which  depend  mori-  upon  genius  tl  an  cspeneuce,  we  es- 
eeed  them  aa  much  in  doggerelj  humoui,  burleiique,  iiid  all  the 
trnial  acts  of  riditule  We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the 
indema,  but  more  goc  d  sense  among  the  ancients 

n  L  two  great  blanches  of  ridicule  m  writing  are  comedy  and 
buiksq^ue      The  first udirules  persons  bj  drawng  tltm  in  their 
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proper  ctaracters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  uniike  them- 
selves. Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds ;  the  first  represents 
mean  persona  in  aecoutrementa  of  heroes,  the  other  descrihes 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  among  the  peo- 
ple. Don  Quixote  is  an  instance  of  the  first,  and  Lucian's  gods 
of  the  second.  It  is  a  dispute,  among  the  critics,  whether  bur- 
lesque poetry  runs  best  in  heroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispen- 
sary ; '  or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  I  think  where  tlie 
low  character  is  to  be  raised,  the  heroic  is  the  proper  i 
but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  i 


If  Hudibraa  tad  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour 
in  heroic  verse  as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does ;  though  the  generality  of 
his  readers  are  so  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  double  rhimes, 
that  I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  ray  opinion  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

I  shall  coiitilude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with  observing,  that 
the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied  to  fields  and  meadows  when 
they  are  iq  flower,  ur  to  trees  when  they  are  in  blossom,  runs 
through  all  languages,"  which  I  have  not  observed  of  any  other 
metaphflr,  excepting  that  of  fire  and  burning  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  love.  This  shews  that  wo  naturally  regard  laughter,  as 
what  is  in  itself  both  amiable  and  beautiful  For  this  reason, 
likewise,  V.enus  has  gained  the  title  of  ^iXo/itfflijs,  the  laughter- 
loving  dame,  as  Waller  has  translated  it,  and  is  represented  hy 
Horace  as  the  goddess  who  delights  in  laughter.      Milton,  in  a 

'  A  I'Oem  by  Ttr.  Garth,  whiuli  had  a  great  tuleiapoi'ary  repntation, 
thoiigli  now  but  little  knowii. 

'  Gnrtlidldnotwtitohls  own  Dlspfinsorj'.' — O. 

'  But  lias  no  where  been  used  with  snch  effect^  ns  In  Chiabrera'a  47th 
caiizonetla  and  Bryant's  '  Giadneea  of  Natura,'  to  whieh  1  oaniLot  help 
calling  the  readei'a  attention,  in  this  connexion,  although  they  soareely 
ooriie  within  a  sfrict  interpretation  of  the  langnace  of  the  lexL— .G. 
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joyous  assembly  of  imaginary  persoDS,  has  given  us  a  very  poeti- 
cal figure  of  laughter.  His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so. finely  de- 
scribed, that  I  shall  set  the  passage  down  at  length. 

But  come,  thy  god(5eea.  fair  and  free, 

In  IleaTen  yolep'd  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men,  Heart-easing  Mii'th, 

"Wlioin  loTely  Venus  at  a  birth 

■With  two  Bister  Graces  more 

To  ivy-crowned  Baoolias  bore: 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  tliee 

Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanlon  wiles, 

Nods,  and  beoks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Suet  (IS  hang  on  Hebo'a  oheek, 

Aud  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  oai'e  derides, 

And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  tlie  light  fantastic  toe. 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

T!ie  raountaio  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  dne, 

Mii'th,  admit  me  of  Ihy  crew. 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  unrepi'oved  pleasures  free.  C 


No.  251.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  18. 


.  bnndied  months,  s  hundred  toi 


Theke  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes  a  foreifrncr,  and 
frighta  a  uountry   sqiiire,  than  th^  Cries  of  London.      My  good 
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friend  Sir  Boger  often  deolares,  that  lie  cannot  get  them  out  of 
his  head,  or  go  to  sleep  for  them,  the  first  week  that  he  is  in 
town.  On  the  contrary,  Will  Iloncjcomb  oalis  them  the  Ramage 
dc  la  yille,  and  prefers  them  to  the  sounds  of  larks  and  nightin- 
gales, witk  all  the  music  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I  haye  lately 
received  a  letter  from  some  very,  odd  fellow  upon  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  leave  with  my  reader,  without  sajing  any  thing  fur- 
ther of  it. 


"  I  AM  a  man  out  of  all  business,  and  would  willingly  turn  my 
head  to  any  thing  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I  have  invented 
several  projects  for  raising  many  millions  of  money  without  bur- 
thening  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen  to 
me,  who  look  upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  crack  and  a  projector  ;  so 
that  despairing  to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country  by  this 
public- spiriteduesB,  I  would  make  some  proposals  to  you  relating 
to  a  design  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  which  may  pro- 
cure me  an  handsome  subsistence,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

"  The  post  I  would  aim  at  is  to  be  Comptroller-general  of 
the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  present  under  no  manner  of  rules 
or  discipline.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place, 
as  being  a  man  of  very  strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the 
branches  of  our  British  trades  and  manufactures,  and  of  a  com- 
petent skill  in  music. 

"  The  cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. As  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  present  under  a  very 
great  disorder.  A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street  for  an  hour  together,  with  the  twanking 
of  a  brass-kettle  or  a  fryingpan.  The  watchman's  thump  at 
midnight  startles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  a 
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thief.  Tlie  sowgeldai  a  bom  has  indeed  son  tl  i  g  i  usi^'al  in  it 
but  this  ia  sel  lom  hear  I  withm  the  hberties  I  would  therefore 
propose,  that  no  instrun  cnt  of  this  nature  '■houll  he  male  uao 
of,  which  I  hd¥B  not  t  med  ind  li(,ensed  after  1  avmg  uirefuliy 
a  what  niannnr  it  may  affect  the  eara  of  her  Majesty  s 


1 


f 


hi 


mp    h  r 


extent,  and,  indeed,  so  full 
tb  t  we  appear  a  distracted  city 
id   the   meaning   of  such 


dg        Tb      hm    y 
s  m  t  utt        h  m 

th     h    p    1 1    bl 
the  lowest  note  of  th   gam 
made   on   the  retails 
glasa  or  brick-dust, 
ehould   be   my  care  t 
itinerant   tradesmen, 
streets,  as  also  to  ao 
wares ;  and  to  take  c 
the  most  noise  who  h 
able  in  the  venders  o 
that  old  proverb  of  '  J 

"  Some  of  these  1 
the  sale  of  these  trifl       m 


to  come  into  the  street  where  lie  lived :  but  wliat  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract  ?  why,  the  whole  tribe  of  eard-match-makers  which 
frequent  the  quarter,  passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  in 
hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same  mar  nor. 

"  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  Loudon  cries,  tliat 
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thero  a  no  lust  t  a  e  nor  mpas 
sh  uld  Ddee  1  be  publ  si  e  1  u  a  very  t[  ck  t  me  be  luse  t  a 
a  c  mmod.  ty  th'it  II  not  keep  cold  It  slio  Id  n  t  1  uwever 
h  c  0 1  w  h  the  same  pre  p  tat  on  a  tiro  yet  tli  s  a  g  e 
Uj  tl  e  case  i  bl  ly  battle  aUrma  the  town  f  ra  one  end 
t  anothe  n  an  n  tant  Lverj  mot  on  ot  the  French  s  pub 
1  bed  n  s  g  eat  a  hurry  that  one  would  th  nk  the  enemy  wert 
t  o      gat  s      Th  s  1  kewiae  I  would  take  u]  on  me  to  r  ^  lat     n 

1   ^   na     er  that  there  si  ould  be    ome  d    tnt    nm   leh 
tween  the    [  eaingof  ayot  ry  a   uaroh  o    a    ene  mjraent  i 
r    t  b   a  Portugal  or  i  Si  an  h  ma  k     \o    n    st  I  o     t       dor 
tl  a  he  d  those  excess    e  cil    m    v  th  wl     h  several  bo  ate  ous 

t  cs  nt  t  our  atreeta  n  t  r  p  seaaon  nl  wh  ha  m  re 
nex  u  able  1  eca  se  these  a  e  (tarea  wl  loh  are  n  no  1  ^  "* 
cool  ng  upon  their  h  n  1 

There  ■^re  others  who  affect  a  very  slow  t  n  e  and  are 
my  op  n  on  uch  o  c  tunable  than  the  f  rmer  he  coope  n 
part  ular  swells  h  3  la  t  n  te  n  an  hollow  ce  that  3  ot 
w  thout  ta  ha  mo  y  nor  can  I  to  bear  1  ng  n  p  red  w  th  a 
moat  agreeable  melancholy,  when  I  hear  that  sad  and  soloma  air 
with  which  the  public  is  very  often  asked,  if  they  have  any  chairs 
to  mend  ?  Tour  own  memory  may  suggest  to  you  many  other 
lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  music  is 
wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 

"  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time  of  the  year 
which,  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers ;  but,  alas, 
this  cry,  like  tho  song  of  the  nightingale,  is  aot  heard  above  two 
months.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wortii  while,  to  consider  whether 
the  same  air  might  not  in  aome  cases  be  adapted  to  other  words. 
"  It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious  consideration 
how  far,  in  a  well-regulated  city,  those  humourists  are  to  be 
tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with  the  traditional  cries  of  their 
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